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BEAUTY 


From a- woman’s point of. view, 
beauty is a quality that enables 
her to successfully appeal to the 
admiration of others—men and 
women. ‘She never fully succeeds 
however, if she neglects her 
complexion, which is the real 
foundation and fundamental prin- 
ciple of beauty. And few things 
are so easy for a woman to achieve 
as this beauty of complexion. With 
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Soap 


it comes as naturally as the habit of 
washing the skin. There is an imme- 
diate freshening response when the 
skin feels the soft, smooth, emollient 
touch of this famed beauty soap. It 
is nature stimulating nature, every 
particle of Pears’ being pure and re- 
fining. The woman who daily uses 
Pears’ gets all the beauty into her 
complexion that she can desire. 


_ The World’s Best Aid to 
Complexional Beauty 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“4Ul rights secured.” 
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Other styles $10 to $250, 





We want you to know this wonderful musical instrument as we know it; 
to hear it and realize as we do the height of perfection it has reached in recent 
years; to enjoy with us and the thousands upon thou- 
sands of Victor owners, the world’s best music, played 


as you have never heard it before. 
You owe it to yourself to hear the Victor. Go today to the nearest 
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E Victor dealer’s, and he will gladly play—without obligation—any Victor LE 
* music you want to hear. Las 
And be sure to hear the Victrola a. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u.s. a. “AIS MASIEKS VOICE 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 
New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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casion demands. The edges are absolutely smooth, 
incomprehensible as that may seem, and every 
card is clean, flat, perfect and unmarred. They 
attract attention and they get attention. Send for 
sample book and detach them for yourself—You 
will never be satisfied with any- 
thing else. 

Send today. 
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LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


If vou will study advertising 
by mail with this school you 
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our beautiful prospectus: it tells yeu how 
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“Chip, of the Flying U” 


This tale is sc thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the liv- 
ing, breathing West,,that the reader is likely to imagine that he 
himself is cantering over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure 
air of the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy Jack and 
the othef cowboys of the Flying U ranch. The story is a com- 
edy,“but there are dramatic touches in it that will hold the reader 
breathless. Pathos and humor are adroitly commingled and the 
author seems to be as adept at portraying one as the other. The 
“Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and one doesn't 
blame Chip in the least for falling in love with her. The book re- 
viewer's task would be a pleasant one if all his work had to do 
with such wholesome and delightful stories as ‘‘Chip, of the Fly- 
ing U.” Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. Rus- 
sell, the greatest painter of cowboy life in America. Price, $1.25. 
Sent postpaid by the publishers upon receipt of price. 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York City 
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Simply send us a postal and ask for our tree illustrated 9,059- 
word Business Booklet which tells how priceless Business Ex- 
perience, squeezed from the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy busi- 
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How to get money by mil 
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Sending for this free book involves you in no obligation, yet it may be the 
means of starting you On a broader career. Surely you will not deny your. 
self this privilege, when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny?! 
Simply say *'Send on vour 9.059--vord Booklet.’* Send to 
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will buy the complete works of 
GUY pE MAUPASSANT 


HE original American copyright edition of Maupas- 
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and mail the coupon below, and we will send the seven- 
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you. If you are satisfied, keep the books and pay $2.00 a 
month. _ If not satisfied, return the books at our expense. 


VERY lover of literature will appreciate the consummate art of Maupas- 
sant. He has been ranked by Hamilton Wright Mabie as “the fore- 
most master of the art of short-story writing in a group of writers who 
seemed to know instinctively the limitations and resources of a literary 
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AUTHOR OF 


“Bellegarde’s Girl,” “A Leaf in the Wind,” 
“The Ribboned Way,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CH. 


CHAPTER I. 


OWARD four o’clock of the trop- 
ical afternooh, Tony Stannard, 
self-exiled American in the Is- 

land of Hermosa, mounted his horse to 
ride down the hill to Miss Belle Spi- 
cer’s sailing picpic. 

As he turned the corner from the 
gate of his own plantation, his world 
lay out before him. The slope of the 
high island, falling in pearl and emer- 
ald to the turquoise, southern sea; the 
white town of Hermosa, circling round 
the harbor that is just an extinct crater 
with the seaward side torn out; beyond 
the harbor, Outside Island—a jagged 
spot of green, where to-night Miss Spi- 
cer’s picnicéwas to eat, drink, and be 
as merry as white people may in the 
worst season of the tropical year, when 
no one who can go away stays in Her- 
mosa—and beyond Outside Island 
again the queer, submerged reefs shin- 
ing jade green in a calm sea, with tiny 
spots of white foam on them to mark 
the spout holes that in rough weather 
flung smothering welters of belching 
water as high as a tall ship’s side. But 
Tony Stannard was not thinking of his 
world, or even of, the picnic he was go- 
ing to. His thoughts were with a girl 
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GRUNWALD 


in South Carolina, whom he would nev- 
er see again. $ 

If Ottolie Dane had not obsessed his 
mind, he might have realized, after two 
months’ residence in Hermosa, what he 
did when he rode down the hill to a 
picnic given by the Spicer set. 

The white population of Hermosa 
was mostly: English, for if it no longer 
boasted a_ British garrison it was yet 
too valuable in sugar and cocoa‘to be 
allowed to run alone. An English gov- 
ernment guided it in the way it should 
go, and society began with the govern- 
or. After him followed a tailing string 
of officials, above or below, whom, as 
the point of view happened to be Eng- 
lish or Hermosan, came the proprietors 
of Hermosa—planters, these last, with 
big white houses on wide estates ‘like 
Tony Stannard’s own, where the trade 
wind rustled and split the banana leaves 
on hillsides above a jade and purple 
sea—and from these dignitaries the so- 
cial scale went down in orderly grada- 
tions till it reached that last item on 
the Government House invitation list, 
the families of the Spicer set. 

Practically, this was a race apart; 
mustering large at garden parties and 
hotel dances,-but otherwise not visible, 
except as parading the streets, Its 
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houses had an air all their own. They 
had gardens of soggy neglect, coarse- 
flowered, lost-pathed; a certain weak- 
ness in the legs of their veranda 


benches, a latitude concerning slats and - 


hinges in their jalousies. The men who 
lived in them were unseen toilers by 
day, at night gorgeous butterflies in 
satin ties at hotel dances; even there 
kept, on occasion, out of sight by dis- 
cerning female relatives. They were 
pale-skinned, languid men, not touched 
with the tar brush of Hermosa; merely 
-weeds of white blood long ago run to 
seed. With the women of the Spicer 
set there was a difference. They some- 
times, not often, rose out of it by mar- 
riage. It was their dream by night, 
and their hope by day. But never, 
never was it realized by the aid of a 
native of Hermosa; only the stranger 
and the pilgrim ever strayed close 
enough to the Spicer set. 

Belle Spicer, in the cold weather, 
consorted little with her relatives and 
friends ; they were no credit in the pub- 
licity of hotel dances; even in the slack 
summer, when a honey-colored moon 
swam over the hibiscus hedges, and the 
wobbling veranda benches:creaked for- 
lornly under one person alone, she was 
canny about her lifelong-intimates; for 
it was just then—when official society 
was “on long leave, and Government 
House shut up—that the Spicer set had 
its chance. 

_ If there was a party they gave it. If 
a picnic strayed home at two in the 
morning, it was the girls of the Spicer 
set who giggled themselves into their 
houses; and the stray traveling bache- 
lor—nay, more, the fastidious one— 
was more than likely to have been of 
their company, driven thereto by sheer 
need of human intercourse. It was at 
such parties that things had been 
known to happen. There was Heloise 
Spicer—married in white satin to a 
doctor in the American navy ; and Teen 
Wales, who had had a little trouble 
with ‘her traveling Englishman, but 
brought him brilliantly to the altar in 
the end. Therefore, except in most se- 
cluded spots, Belle Spicer found it bet- 
ter to be carefully distant with her 
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cousin Jim Wales, even if he knew the 
reason—which, in the main, he did. 

It happened to be the very tail end of 
the Spicer season, the week before the 
Hermosa hotels opened, and the high 
and mighty, returned from their sum- 
mer vacations, that Tony Stannard rode 
absertly down the hill from his estate, 
and Miss Belle Spicer stood “doing” 
her hair in front of the cracked glass 
in her bedroom. If she had a little the 
air of a general preparing for battle it 
must be remembered that it was at one 
of last year’s water picnics Heloise Spi- 
cer had finally subdued her American 
doctor; and Belle, with higher than a 
doctor in view, thought herself cleverer 
than Heloise? 

Her cousin, Jim Wales, told her she 
was beautiful, and she was, in a way— 
the way of auburn hair, pink cheeks, 
not coarse under a white veil, but a 
little tried by dancing; wide, brown 
eyes, and teeth she remembered when 
she smiled.. She scanned her charms 
now above the crack in her looking- 
glass, and, remembering Heloise, spoke 
to herself through the strand of hair 
held conveniently between her teeth. 

“A navy doctor,” she murmured 
scornfully. “Even without his planta- 
tion Stannard would be richer than 
that?’ And her glance shifted with re- 
assurance to a broken jalousie. There 
was not a cloud in the sky; there was 
just enough wind now to rustle the 
bamboos; by the time the moon rose 
there would be none at all—and to- 
tight’s picnic was a sailing picnic. 
Belle Spicer’s teeth closed harder on 
the strand of hair they held. Suppose 
she were becalmed with the man round 
whom, for the past month, she had 
been striving to throw her matrimonial 
net—just they two alone in a dinghy— 
surely, surely she could bring to heel 
that which was better than doctors. 
And for a moment her eyes closed lux- 
uriously, as somewhere in the back of 
them she beheld the cathedral, dark 
and hushed, and the lawn sleeves of the 
Bishop of Hermosa as he married her, 
Belle Spicer, to—— It was no time to 
be interrupted by the drawling voice 
of the one other occupant of the room. 














“Belle,” it said, “are you sure Mr. 
Stannard is coming to the picnic to- 
night ?” 

Miss Spicer swung round from the 
cathedral to regard her sister. Even 
the kindest people, who had Belle to 
help at their bazaars, said Mary Spicer 
was “impossible, poor thing!” And she 
was. No eyebrows and washy eyes 
may be irreparable, but there is no need 
to deck red hair with pink satin bows, 
or comport yourself with a terrible hu- 
mility broken by high and inappropri- 
ate giggles. It was with no idea of 
having Mary for a bridesmaid at a 
problematic wedding that her sister 
turned back to her glass. 

“Somebody’ll come, if Stannard 
doesn’t,” she returned briefly, quite un- 
conscious of a certain pathetic readiness 
for disappointment with which long 
usage had familiarized the Spicer set. 
“T wish I’d got a muslin with pink in 
it, or something to wear but that mauve 
thing !” 

The garment in question lay spread 
out on the bed, incongruous, somehow, 
with its future wearer.~ It had been 
bought cheap, with an eye dazzled by 
the fact that it had been a misfit for a 
lady high in Hermosa society, and once 
brought home, found meek and want- 
ing. Mary glanced at it disparagingly. 

“Mauve’s so old,” she agreed com- 
fortably. She looked down ‘at her own 
shirt-waist of the wrong blue, and tie 
of the wrong pink, which were not go- 
ing to the picnic. “But it’s all the go 
with crimson, Belle! Why not wear 
your red ribbons on it?” 

“Ye-es.” But Belle stood doubtful. 
She would, if it were Jim Wales she 
had to please; but Mr. Stannard was 
different.’ She had seen him look be- 
wilderedly at Mary’s toilet more than 
once, and.she was not sure her crim- 
son sash might not fall under the same 
‘condemnation. ‘Watch out the win- 
dow,” she ordered hastily. If Stan- 
nard did not come to take her to the 
picnic she would put on the cheerful 
ribbons—for Jim. But her mouth set 
as she thought it. If to-night were lost 
all was lost, as regarded the bishop and 
the cathedral, and marrying Tony Stan- 
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nard; even with to-night it might take 
all she knew to get him to speak the 
words she meant him to say. She put 
on the mauve muslin almost mechan- 
ically, and was about to wrench it off 
again. 

“It’s dowdy, deadly dowdy,” she 
cried fiercely, “all one color, and just 
that scrap of lace! Get me out my 
green duck—quick !” 

“It’s dirty,” returned the girl-craned 
from the window, “and you haven't 
time, besides. It’s him coming now! 
Oh, Belle; he’s sweet.” Her voice had 
an adoration in it her sister might have 
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done well to have noticed. “He’s got 
on the loveliest flannels and tie, 
and EP 


“Go down and say I’m ready,” inter- 
rupted her elder sister sharply. “No, 
you're not fit like that. For goodness’ 
sake take that pink off your head first! 
Then tell him I’m coming.” 

Contrary to her use, a dead whiteness 
had suddenly come over the girl’s face. 
Left alone, she gasped, as if something 
hurt her. Then she threw into a draw- 
er a ring belonging to Jim Wales under 
terms she best knew of; put on her 
freshest hat and veil, and seized with 
reluctance on a golf cape, the sole wrap 
she owned. It had been her pride till 
she heard an American woman pity 
her for it, and something made her fold 
its gaudy plaid lining inside it now. If 
she had meant to sew some buttons on 
her shoes there was no time now, and 
the mauve skirt was long. She gath- 
ered herself together with one last 
searching look at her reflection, and 
went slowly downstairs. 

To Stannard, seated in a drawing- 
room of unaired “drapes” in gaudy 
plush, with a “yard of poppies” smiting 
him in the eyes from the front of a 
tarnished gilt piano while he talked 
painfully to the humble Mary, the door 
opened on something very like a vision; 
as Belle, quite pale under a plain white 
hat and veil, stood there without speak- 
ing. Her shallow brown eyes held a 
depth of darkness he had never seen 
there—it did not occur to Mr. Stan- 
nard that the outside passage was light 
and the girl’s pupils dilated mechanic- 
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ally as she looked into the dark draw- 
ing-room—and her mauve muslin soft- 
ened and made delicate her handsome 
face. If she had known it the despised 
gown was an inspiration. For the mo- 
ment Stannard, expecting just the Miss 
Spicer who had asked him to a picnic, 
saw a girl who might have come out 
of his own world, and did not realize 
that her soft gown supplied all the sub- 
tle qualities her personality lacked. The 
picnic he had done all he decently could 
to avoid, suddenly looked less unbear- 
able. 

“Miss Mary says Mrs. Spicer has 
gone on,” he said, with an odd detach- 
ment, as if Belle were quite outside of 
the unspeakable drawing-room and the 
pink and blue sister. “So I suppose 
we'd better follow.” | He possessed 


himself of the purple golf cape which 
was rather pretty with its awful lining 
concealed. ‘Sure you won’t come, Miss 
Mary?” 

Miss Mary winced under a warning 
glance from her sister. 


“Sure,” she returned humbly. Was 
she not staying at home to give Belle 
a chance to shine alone, besides the fact 
of no one wanting her? Mrs. Spicer 
was a necessary evil—let no one think 
the Spicer set roams unchaperoned— 
but Mary supplied no human need. “I 
don’t care for picnics,” she added, 
twisting her pale lips on it,-“but I’m 
going out to spend the evening. I’d be 
afraid to stay here alone, on account 
of the Saidee boys.” 

“The what?’ asked Stannard, and 
then he remembered. There had been 
mild anarchy in the island just after 
his arrival, owing to a company which 
had employed some two hundred of im- 
ported labor from other islands, known 
for no earthly reason as “Saidee boys,” 
going bankrupt and leaving them 
stranded without means to get* away. 
There was no work for them; they had 
rioted:a little, robbed a little, and final- 
ly, while the police were considering 
the advisability of deporting them, had 
vanished, no one knew where—into the 
hills, Hermosa said vaguely. But van- 
ished they had, so completely that not 
even the most outlying plantation took 
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thought of them, and it was nonsense 
for Mary Spicer to dread them in the 
town. Yet, Stannard’s face was kind 
even while he smiled at her absurdity. 

“I don’t believe there’s the faintest 
need to worry about Saidee boys,” he 
assured her. “But why not come with 
us, if you’re nervous?” 

“T don’t care to,’ Mary shook her 
head. She was honestly terrified of the 
gang of colored men every one else had 
long ago forgotten, but instead of ra- 
cing to the nearest neighbor’s for sanc- 
tuary, as Belle and Stannard departed, 
she craned her neck to watch them 
down the street. “It’s a shame!” she 
said hotly, and with conviction, “I bet 
Belle gets him to-night, and it’s a 
shame! He’s too good for her—let 
alone the way she’ll have to treat Jim. 
If I could think how to, I’d stop it!” 

But neither Belle nor Stannard were 
concerning -themselves with the 
thoughts of the humble Mary. 

Belle, standing on the harbor jetty, 
was not too sure of a successful even- 
ing. There were too many girls as- 
sembled, for one thing; for another, 
her eyes met the darkly beseeching ones 
of Jim Wales, whom she had peremp- 
torily ordered to stay away; and, worst 
of all, the means of transportation to 
Outside Island were two small launch- 
es—at that last, and totally unexpected, 
sight the girl’s heart sank into her un- 
tidy shoes. Packed into a launch under 
the eyes of her mother, with for all she 
knew Jim Wales, whose haggard gaze 
she was now evading, on one side of her, 
what chance would she kave with Stan- 
nard? And she remembered suddenly 
that with the unavoidable jump down 
into the launch from the jetty her but- 
tonless shoes were sure to show. 

It might have comforted her to know 
that at that minute Stannard, staring 
distastefully at the straggling, chatter- 
ing party before him, had no more de- 
sire to get into a launch than she. 

“Go in one of those launches I 
won't,” said he, turning round on her 
suddenly, “they’re going to be packed 
tighter than herrings in a barrel. Sup- 
pose you and I go in my dinghy? [I'll 
go and ask Mrs. Spicer.” 





Mrs. Spicer’s daughter 
thrilled. It was the thing—the 
one thing—for which she had 
‘hoped all day! She strolled 
proudly to the jetty steps where 
the dinghy must come, untrou- 
bled by doubts of her mother’s 
consent; Mrs, Spicer, from long 
training, always consented. But 
when the dinghy was actually 
before her, with Stannard wait- 
ing to help her in, once more 
Belle remembered her _ shoes. 
They would have been a scream- 
ing joke to Jim Wales; they 
would simply disgust Tony 
Stannard, with his foreign ideas 
about neatness. The purple golf 
cape slipped from her hand 
sharply. Stannard jumped to 
save it from falling in the water, - 
and in the same instant the 
dinghy swerved, joggled. Miss ~ 
Spicer was in it triumphantly, “< 
her feet safely veiled in her — 
skirt. 

“Why didn’t you let me help 
you?” demanded Tony. Not too 
pleased, he grabbed at the oars 
and cushions she had nearly sent 
overboard, and _ brushed the 
backwash from the suddenly 
loaded dinghy off his flannels. 

“T should have,” returned the 
culprit meekly, and put up her 
parasol in a sweet relief. She was off, 
she was alone with the American 
planter whose name and estate she cov- 
eted, and her cousin Heloisé’s example 
had shown her how to make the most 
of it. But she knew better than to 
hurry. She stowed herself away 
quietly in the bottom of the dinghy as 
Stannard turned its bow toward Out- 
side Island, standing dark against the 
afternoon sun in front of the reefs that 
glimmered jade green in the turqhoise 
and sapphire of the open sea. Her 


steering, if she could do any, would be | 


for the return journey. 


CHAPTER II. 
But it was Fate who was really to 
take the helm that night for Tony Stan- 
nard. At any other time in his life 


The thought brought Tony’s eyes to Belle Spicer, sitting a 


dark, drenched figure in the boat’s stern. 


Miss Spicer might have set her matri- 
monial net for him in vain; to-day he 
was at her mercy. For if ever a man 
were sick and sorry and lonely as he 
took a girl to a picnic he did not want 
to go to, it was he. 

When a year ago he had first seen 
the Island of Hermosa lying in a south- 
ern sea, he had thought it a strayed 
remnant of Paradise. He and Ottolie 
Dane had ridden and driven, bathed 
and sailed together there, till every 
other member of the yachting party 
they had come with wondered when 
they would announce their engagement. 


‘Only Tony knew it was too conditional 


to announce, even while on the frail 
strength of it he bought an estate in 
Hermosa, because Ottolie had taken a 
fancy to it. That it took all the money 
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he had, except expectations from the 
old aunt who had brought him up’ as 
her son, did not trouble him in the 
heavenly thought that some day he and 
Ottolie might spend their winters in an 
ideal house on an ideal island. He was 
whistling over that thought one morn- 
ing after his own return to New York 
and Ottolie’s to her home in South Car- 
olina, when two letters on his break- 
fast table put whistling out of his head. 

The first, black-edged, said that his 
aunt—who had always kept him tied to 
her apron strings without a profession 
except that of her heir—was dead, and 
- had left all her millions to charity. 
There were no reasons, no explana- 
tions; merely the bare fact. But it was 
not grief for Aunt Caroline, nor the 
loss of a great fortune, that made Tony 
Stannard rise from an untasted break- 
fast that morning, but the only other 
letter that lay at his plate. Ottolie 
Dane had fallen back on the conditions 
she had made between herself and him. 
Not only did she write to break her 
half engagement, but to tell him she 
was going to marry another man; a 
stranger he had never seen nor heard 
of. Things might have gone different- 
ly if Helen Lovell, the widowed cousin 
who was like Tony’s own sister, had 
not happened to be in Europe, but as 
it was, then and there, Tony deter- 
mined to go back to Hermosa, and the 
only bit of earth that belonged to him, 
and trust to solitude’ to put Ottolie 
Dane’s face out of his head. And it 
never occurred to him that solitude 
would work the other way. 

When he settled down in his hermi- 
tage in thé following September he 
had not a soul to speak to but colored 
servants. The big planters whose es- 
tates marched with his, had gone north, 
and the white population of Hermosa 
town—which was as a drop in a bucket 
to the colored—took no notice of a 
stranger named Stannard who had 
bought Cavendish estate, and was try- 
ing to grow sugar there. 
not a soul to put him up at the deserted 
club which in December would hum 
with laughter and men’s voices, or to 
speak to him when he rode the hot, 
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‘captor forever. 
There was, 





white miles into town. And in his dead 
loneliness two things ate into him. Not 
the loss of the great fortune he had 


been brought up to consider his own—. 


he bore no grudge to the dead—but the 
remembrance that it was with Ottolie 
Dane that he had first seen Hermosa, 
and that Ottolie was going to marry 
another man. In the daytime he could 
keep both thoughts under; at night, 
when a topaz moon swam in a honey- 
colored sky, and flower scents that 
seemed more of heaven than of earth 
came in warm waves to his veranda 
and called to him of love, and other 
nights, and Ottolie Dane, then it was 
that despair got Tony by the throat. 
He might have let his plantation, but 
there was nowhere he wanted to go. 
And perhaps something that was too 
strong for him kept him in the place 
where every chance wind spoke to him 
of lost happiness and Ottolie Dane. 

If it had been any other time of year 
things might have been different, but 
Hermosa, socially speaking, had been 
emptied like a cup for the hot weather. 
Stannard was absolutely alone in it, till 
the day his guardian angel was busy 
and let him make the acquaintance of 
Belle Spicer. 

She had rescued a kitten from a dog 
under Tony’s nose, and was on the 
point of being badly bitten for her 
pains when he interfered. There was 
nothing to tell him that a tortured kit- 
ten would have been nothing to Miss 
Spicer if it had not afforded her a 
chance of scraping acquaintance with 
the tall stranger who was the sensation 
of the dull season. Stannard’s ponies, 
his clothes, even his ties, had been vivid 
topics for a month in the Spicer set, if 
they and he had interested nobody else. 
As far as human guesswork could go 
they knew all about him. He was an 
American, therefore, he was rich; he 
was tall, dark, good-looking, and such 
a conquest as would do credit to his 
Belle Spicer seized on 
the acquaintance kind Providence and 
a kitten had begun for her, and car- 
ried it on by sheer persistence; till 
to-day Tony Stannard, from sheer 
weariness of refusing invitations, was 
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sailing her in his own dinghy to the 
last picnic of the Spicer set. 

Now that he had actually come, Belle 
Spicer was very, very careful: She 
sat quiet and subdued all the way over 
to the picnic; at that awful and chaff- 
screaming festivity ate her dinner a 
little apart, without throwing bread at 
people or seeming to see the girl who 
filled her heart with fury by painting 
Jim Wales’ face with pomegranates and 
cream. When sunset came, and de- 
parture, she joined Stannard almost 
doubtfully, to all appearance. 

“Perhaps,” she suggested artlessly, 
“T had better go in the launch with 
the rest! There doesn’t seem to be 
much wind for sailing back.” 

Tony looked at the opal sky, the pink 
rose that was the west. It had been on 
an evening like this that he and Otto- 
tie had first seen Hermosa, and the 
thought of sailing home alone between 
that sea and sky as he and she had 
sailed together sickened him. 

“Better come along,” he said short- 
ly, for if he had to talk to her he could 
not think. “I'll row, if there’s no wind.” 

Afterward he wondered what had 
possessed him’ that he had not rowed? 
What madness come over him that, as 
day went out and the hot night dropped 
on the sea, he sat slackly at Belle 
Spicer’s feet, telling her the wind would 
rise to sail with the moon. 

Could it have been sane Tony Stan- 
nard who waited for that same moon 
in a darkness full of a thousand scents, 
and talked softly to—afterward, in the 
cold light of morning, it seemetl to him 
that he had forgotten it was to Belle 
Spicer. It was so long since he had 
spoken to a human soul but servants, 


so very long that his. loneliness had - 


been locked in his own breast. Lying at 
her feet in the dinghy he said a hun- 
dred things to Belle Spicer that to a 
girl of his own kind would have been 
abstract sentiments, but to Belle, wait- 
ing avidly for her chance, were con- 
crete signposts telling her to go on and 
be bold. 

It was very silent, very isolated in 
the tiny boat, where no wind blew on 
the useless sail. Perliaps the quiet 
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gave Miss Spicer her inspiration. She, 
too, began to speak falteringly and 


‘ shortly of surroundings that were hope- 


less, of a society that could not be ex- 
pected to know a Belle Spicer inti- 
mately, of longings and loneliness. But 
it was not her carefully spoken sym- 
pathy that ruined Tony Stannard. It 
was an accursed current that set out 
from the mainland and had set them 
back insensibly, noiselessly, on the 
wrong side of Outside"Island, when he 
awoke suddenly to time and place, out 
of dreams of another girl whom he was 
never likely to see as long as he lived.., 
- “By George,” said he blankly, “I ex- 
pect I’d better row!” ’ 

Miss Spicer took one look ahead of 
her; another, longer- and somehow 
bleak, over her shoulder. She was Her- 
mosa born and bred, and self-preserva- 
tion electrified her as she flung round 
on Stannard. 

“Get the sail down, quick,” she 
shrieked, “or we'll drown! There’s a 
squall coming on us, and we’re nearly 
out to where the spout holes are.” 

Tony swore at himself for a fool as 
he glanced over the stern of the boat 
and obeyed her. , The sky behind them 
was black as the grave, the water white 
under it with a wall of foam that 
neared them every second. He did not 
need to be told about the spout holes in 
the sunken reefs; even from his distant 
plantation the great belches of water 
that flung out of them with a° rising 
swell were visible; water that would 
lift their tiny dinghy high in the air 
and fling it down in matchwood. 

“Keep her bow on to it, if you can 
steer,” he ordered practically, and was 
at the ears before she nodded. 

There was nothing to do but to get 
the boat’s head to the squall and labor 
to keep her where she was, in spite of 
it, even if he could make no headway. 
Another quarter of a mile out to sea, 
and there would be no return for the 
girl in mauve, whom he had brought 
out to a picnic. Unlike most persons 
who have no particular use for life 
Tony had no reactionary clinging to 
his own; it was Belle Spicer’s he was 
working for, as he put his back into 
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the oars; if she lost her life he would 
_be to blame. But, work as he might, 
that the squall was short was all that 
saved them. The white water came 
into the dinghy in lumps from the 
waves, as somehow Tony held her head 
on to them. He had got to get Belle 
Spicer safe on shore, but for minutes 
he did not know how he was going to 
do it. He was in the pink of condi- 
tion, yet even his hard museles were 
racking with the strain, when suddenly, 
in a burst of hot rain, the wind dropped 
like a tangible thing some ‘one has = 
down. 

There was one flash of Hgtitnings 
breaking the black sky into dazzling 
zigzags—and in it Stannard saw the 
spout holes still behind him, flinging 
great gulps of water high into 
the night. It was his first real joy in 
Hermosa to think that he had kept out 
of them by main strength, but even be- 
hind him they were an ugly sight, with 
a girl on his hands, and he kept on 
rowing speechlessly. 

Presently, sooner than any one who 
did not know Hermoa could have 
thought possible, the black cloud that 
hung over them had broken, scattered 
into a thousand pieces, and through 
them rode, clear and triumphant, the 
moon he had so nearly caused a girl 
never to see again. Getting back now 
was only a matter of rowing till he 
dared hoist the sail. The thought 
brought Tony’s eyes to Belle Spicer, 
sitting a dark, drenched figure in the 
boat’s stern. 

“You’re very plucky,” he observed 
matter-of-factly. “Most girls would 
have screamed.” 

Plucky was just what Belle was not. 


She had not screamed simply because: 


the imminent fear of death had clutched 
too hard at her throat, but she was all 
ready to break into hysterics now: 
Something in Tony’s practical voice 
made her force down the sobs that were 
choking her. Women in his world, 
women out of the Spicer set, controlled 
themselves, she. knew. Had she not 
once seen the governor’s wife carry 
an exploding lamp,from a bazaar with 
a smile on her face, while all the 
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-‘Spicers shrieked and ran simultaneous- 


ly? Instinct told her that, despite look- 
ing like a drenched hen, Stannard was 
admiring her, and that to have hysterics 
would be to lose him. 

“I had—to steer,” she gasped, hoping 
it would not dawn on him that it had 
been with closed eyes, hanging on to 
the tiller from sheer despair. 

“Rubbish!” said Tony.. “You be- 
haved like a brick—especially when the 


whole thing was my fault for sitting 


maundering, instead of thinking of the 
weather. I can’t forgive myself for let- 
ting you in for a soaking.” 

“T—didn’t mind,” she muttered, still 
choking down. the hysterics that felt 
tangible in her throat. “I wasn’t afraid 
—with you!” 

“T don’t know that I felt particular- 
ly influential against those spout holes,” 
returned Tony cheerfully. “They didn’t 
appeal to me as a nice way of depart- 
ing this life.” 

“I—don’t care about life—much.” 
But the murmured assertion had nearly 
undone her, remembering how very lit- 
tle she would have cared for anything 
but life if those frantic, bellowing spout 
holes had got her for their own. 

“You poor child!” exclaimed Tony, 
with a sudden queer sympathy. Other 
people than he, it seemed, were lonely 
and starved of all that made life good. 
Why should not two human beings who 
“did not care about life “much” 
be friends, and help each other to make 
the best of a sorry business? But he 
might not have said it, might have kept 
in the innocent offer of friendship that 
was to make Mary Spicer a true proph- 
et of, this night’s work, if Belle had 
not begun to shiver—half from excite- 
ment, half from his unlooked-for ex- 
clamation. He stopped rowing and 
leaned over to her with the concern he 
always had for a woman. 

“Put your cloak on,” he advised, “or 
you'll get a chill.” 

The girl dared not move to pick up 
the purple cape that lay at her feet. 
Tears were too strong for her now, re- 
membered fright too vivid. - 

“Belle!” said Tony sharply. “Belle!” 
He shipped his oars, picked up her cape, 
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and flung it round her. For the min- 
ute his hands lay on her shoulders, un- 
consciously enough. “You're not go- 
-ing to break down now, are you, when 
you’ve been so brave? You Why, 
you poor child! You poor, poor little 
soul!” For the girl was clinging to 
him desperately, every fibre of her 
shaking with the sobs she could no 
longer fight down. But if her body 
was beyond control, her mind was not. 

“I thought—you would be drowned,” 
she gasped.. “I didn’t care for my- 
self.” 

“Good heavens,” said Tony, “there 
wasn’t any. need’to worry about me! 
Anyhow, it’s all over. Am I all you're 
crying about, you poor child?” 

“No,” between sobs. “But I can’t tell 
you—the other thing! You can’t help 
me, nobody can.” But knowledge that 
her chance was in her hand at last made 
Belle Spicer’s voice suddenly steady. 
She pointed to the distant shore that 
rose silvered in the moonlight with all 
the crater of harbor between it and 
them. “Look at Hermosa, miles off, 
and it’s one o’clock now! It will be 
morning before we get home, and 
they’ll say I—we—stayed out on pur- 
pose. -I don’t know how I'm to go 
home, how I’m to face it. I wish I’d 
fallen overboard and got drowned!” 

It was her last card she threw shame- 
lessly on the table, and the desperate 
thought that if it failed she had lost all 
chance of marrying Tony Stannard 
made the ring in her voice sound like 
truth; hard, shamed truth that found 
Tony’s heart. Involuntarily, as men 


always do-when they deliver themselves _ 


ever to destruction, he leaned closer, 
‘and kissed Belle Spicer. 

Even then, not for one second did he 
forget Ottolie, but this business had 
nothing to do with love and Ottolie, 
and it was beyond Tony to let a girl 
cry her heart out for a scrape he had 
got ker into. 

“But, dear girl, you needn’t worry 
about that,” he exclaimed. “The whole 
thing was my fault, and you can say 
so. You can say any mortal thing you 
like about me, and I'll stand by you. 
For goodness sake don’t cry any more, 
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dear!” The word was idiotic, but he 
hardly knew he had said it; he had to 
say all he could, anyhow, to make the 
girl’s tearing sobs cease. Like a fool 
he let her nestle to him till she was al- 
most quiet. “There, now,” he assured 
her softly, “it will be all right. I’ll see 
you thotgh;. don’t worry.” 

“You don’t despise me for—for this, 
do you?” Belle’s voice came muffled 
from his shoulder. 

“Despise you? It’s you who should 
hate me, for the mess I’ve got you into. 
No, you and I are going to be friends!” 
But it suddenly occurred to him that 
friendship would be no excuse for a 
night spent on the sea together, and a 
brilliant inspiration came to him. , “If 
there’s any fuss you can say I’ve asked 
you to marry me,” he observed easily. 

“T—can I?” A change in her voice 
would have startled him; she kept it 
dull~ by sheer will, while her heart 
leaped. 

“Oh, any port will do in a storm,” 
laughing. “You won’t have to make 
any explanations at all, probably— 
they'll have seen the squall.” 

He kissed, perfunctorily, the cheek 
so near his own before he went back to 
his oars. There was no thought of love 
in the friendship he had proposed, nor 
for one second did he dream of mar- 
rying Belle Spicer, but he owed some 


sort of protection against scandal to the 


girl, and to offer his name and have it 
refused seemed decent, and simple. And 
the small fact that he had omitted to 
mention the said refusal quite escaped 
him. 

It was six in the morning when the 
two arrived on the Spicer veranda, and 
the door was flung open to them by 
Mrs. Spicer herself. No thoughts of 
squalls or danger had occurred to her; 
the launches had got back before there 
was a hint of squalls. But she had 
spent the night sitting up for her 
daughter with two lady friends, who 
stood behind her, both agog with what 
they would have to retail of Belle’s re- 
turn after being out all night with a 
strange man; and, conscious of their 
stpport, Mrs. Spicer voiced every 
thought they had put in her head. 














Belle had no time to point out a course 
of action to her mother; but perhaps 
none could have suited her better than 


the one she took. All the girl had told, 


Stannard, she feared was poured out 
before him in the plain Saxon names 
her own mother called her. But, after 
the long strain of the night, her own 
cleverness failed her. 

“Hold your tongue,” she adjured her 
mother, in a voice that gave Tony a 
queer jar. “We're going to be mar- 
ried! He’s asked me to marry him— 
haven’t you?” 

For an instant, Tony could make no 
answer. He stood back involuntarily, 
and stared at the three excited women 
‘in the doorway, at the girl who. was 
saying he had asked her to be his wife. 
Hard, bedraggled, somehow a totally 
different creature from the Belle Spi- 
cer he had consoled through the long 
night, she faced him; but, different or 
not, she was up against the thing he 
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Belle Spicer sat speechless with fear. She had been right: Stannard meant to get out of it. 





had promised to save her from, and 
he was a brute if he did not keep his 
word. He-said the only thing there 
was for him to say. 

“You’ve me to blame for nearly 
drowning your daughter, Mrs. Spicer, 
but as for such rubbish as scandal, you 
heard her say I asked her to marry 
me.” . 

He might as well have Knocked Mrs. 
Spicer down. Jim Wales was the only 
man she had ever thought of Belle 
marrying. 

“Marry you?” she gasped. “Oh, my! 
Why, she’s——” 

Belle seized her mother in her arms, 
and effectually cut off the end of her 
sentence. . 

“Hold your tongue about me,” she 
breathed. “Ask him if we can an- 
nounce it.” 

“Do you mean you’re engaged—en- 
gaged to be announced?” was all poor 
Mrs. Spicer could utter. 
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Tony stood dumfounded. Then it 
flashed on him that if he hesitated he 
had accomplished exactly nothing to- 
ward keeping the tongue of scandal off 
Belle Spicer; she might be common in 


broad daylight, but she had trusted in ~ 


him. He was also suddenly conscious 
that he was very hungry and cross, and 
that to discuss his most intimate af- 
fairs on a doorstep was obnoxious to 
him. 

“Announce it if you like,” said he, 
for time and the girl who hardly knew 
him would find some way out of it, 
“but for now I’expect you'd better get 
your daughter to bed.” | 

Before some intangible quality in his 
voice, both Spicers quailed. Even Belle 
said good-by without a question as to 
when she should see him again. So- 
bered, somehow sickish, Tony turned 
away, but it was not till he had ridden 
the long miles home that the full glory 
of his situation came on him like a 
revelation. He had omitted to say one 
word about the refusal of his perfunc- 
tory matrimonial offer, and Belle Spicer 
honestly believed he had asked her to 
marry him! Mr. Stannard, sluicing 
himself with cool water in the retire- 
ment of his bedroom, stopped blankly 
in the awful conviction that he would 
give the rest of his life to undo this 
morning’s work. 

“Good heavens, it can’t be,’ he 
groaned. “I can’t have done a fool 
thing like that, and thrown ” But 
he caught himself up on the thought 
that he had thrown the pearl of his 
useless fidelity to Ottolie before swine. 
There was no decency in calling the 
Spicer girl names for what was his 
own fault; it was he, not she, who 
had proposed this crazy tangle—and if 
Mary Spicer could have read his 
thoughts she would have wept at his 
simplicity. 

“But, Lord, I can’t marry the girl! 
There must be some way out of it.” 

But none had come to him by the 
time the postboy arrived with letters. 
No one ever wrote to him except Helen 
Lovell, the widowed cousin who, had 
taken the place of a sister in his dearth 
of near relations, but ‘even a bill that 
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would take his thoughts from Belle 
Spicer would be a godsend. Tony 
seized on Mrs. Lovell’s letter avidly, 
and found himself reading it over and 
over—thunderstruck. 

Ottolie Dane’s engagement was off 
—she had hated the man. And Ottolie 
was coming with Helen to Hermosa 
for the winter, and, wrote Mrs. Lovell, 
“if you’ve any sense, Tony, dear, you'll 
ask us both to stay with you.” 

There were four pages of Helen’s 
writing, but that was the gist of it. 
Tony, whom it would have flung up to 
the seventh heaven yesterday, stared at 
it dumbly to-day. Ottolie was coming 
to Hermosa, would stay in his house 
if he asked her—and he had said his 
engagement to a Belle Spicer could be 
announced ! 

That it was a sham one would not 
matter to Ottolie, even if he could tell 
her so; and once more the horrible 
suspicion that it was no sham, that he 
had tied a knot with his tongue he 
would have hard work to undo with his 
teeth, knocked Mr. Stannard endways. 


CHAPTER III. 


For a good five minutes, he sat ab- 
solutely motionless, and found himself 
staring round his big, mahogany-lined 
library as if he had never seen it be- 
fore. 

Walls, ceiling, floor, were all shin- 
ing mahogany; the brass hobs of the 
unused fireplace glittered gold as they 
would glitter flame on a wet day in 
winter, when the north wind gave ex- 
cuse for a fire. Outside the wide-flung 
jalousies, the bamboos rattled and 
clicked in the trade wind, the tamarind 
trees rustled graciously; the great, 
scented balls of crimson flowers he had 
no name for peered aver the red and 
yellow of the match-me-if-you-can 
hedges. 

In the garden, coral geraniums, more 
shrubs than flowers, flaunted in the 
heat ; by and by, when the cold weather 
came, the lilies would be thick here; 
tall and white for Ottolie Dane to walk 
among. He had grown to hate house 
and garden alike, and beheld them sud- 
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denly as a setting fit even for Ottolie 
—surely, surely, he could not have 
given them over to a Belle Spicer! 
And she rose before him in a vision of 
sick distaste; not as she had looked 
yesterday when the mauve muslin had 
done its best for her, but as she had 
looked this morning. Her face had 
been the face of a fish wife as she 
bawled at her mother to hold her 
tongue, and—paltry detail he was 
ashamed to have noticed—from under 
her muslin skirt had shown the down- 
at-heel shoes she had forgotten to hide. 

“T can’t be engaged to her—and I 
won't,” swore Tony; and if he had 
known what Mary Spicer could have 
told him, might have had the sense to 
stick to it. But he did not; and, sup- 
posing the girl did think he had pro- 
posed to her, what excuse had he for 
undeceiving her, except the bare, bru- 
tal fact that he had no wish to marry 
her? Go to her and ask for his lib- 
erty on the feeble plea that he had 
changed his mind, he could not; her 
own mother had.told him the one and 
only reason her world would give for 
her having stayed out all night with 
a strange man, and he could not throw 
a decent girl’s reputation at the feet of 
all Hermosa. Tell her’ the truth, and 
throw himself on her mercy, he might, 
but—— 

“How can I?” groaned Tony, star- 
ing into the dumb garden. 

It was not freedom to marry Otto- 
lie Dane that he wanted—for all he 
knew she might not even Be friendly 
with him, as he understood friendli- 
ness—it was just*freedom to be his 
own man, as he had been yesterday. 
And into his perturbed mind there shot 
suddenly a ray of common sense. 
Belle Spicer, on cold reflection, and 
with the fear of scandal off her mind, 
could really and truly have no more 
desire to marry Tony Stannard than 
he had to marry her. Probably, would 
be thankful to be rid of him. 

“By George, I'll try her,” he explod- 
ed, “instead of sitting here, borrowing 
trouble! I don’t see how she honestly 
could want to be engaged to a hang- 
dog fool she hardly knows.” 
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Fired by unrighteous anticipation, he 
rose to order a fresh horse, when there 
rushed over him the awful thought that 
his cousin’s letter had got to be an- 
swered; he snatched it up, and looked 
for the date when she and Ottolie were 
sailing for Hermosa. There was none. 
Helen was always slack about dates. 
Ten to one there would not be time to 
write and break his awful news to her, 
if the worst came to the worst and it - 
turned out fact. She and Ottolie might 
come to Hermosa by the very next 
boat; he would have to go and see 
them; have to—unless Belle Spicer 
were repentant of her rash bargain or 
were an angel on earth—tell them face 
to face that he was engaged to be 
married. 

“Oh, Lord,” gasped Tony, “I’ve got 
to see where I stand this minute—or 
burst !” 

He rang for his horse with such 
vigor that a tornado of servants rushed 
breathless from the kitchen, and in a 
shorter space of time than Hermosa 
would have thought possible stood once 
more in the Spicer drawing-room, that 
yesterday had seen him a free man. 

He had no eyes for its atrocities to- 
day. Fury at the long half hour Belle 
kept him waiting, suspense and shame 
over his errand, took up all his 
thoughts. He could not do the thing 
he had been fool enough to let him- 
self in for; he was a snob, a cad, but 
he was going to get free, if he could 
do it decently ; and the word made him 
feel as if cold water were running down 
his spine. Suppose he could not get 
released decently, what then? 

“T’ll have to do something,” the man 
thought grimly. And, looking up, as 
the door opened on Belle Spicer, knew 
intuitively that he would have hard 
work to find anything to do. 

She was not the girl of yesterday; 
not even the girl he had left this 
morning. There was something in her 
face that told him nothing he could 
say to her would convince her he had 
not been in earnest about marrying her. 
To his surprise, she was dressed for 
the street, had just come in, if the dust 
on her shoes spoke truth. Her auburn 











hair was fluffed out till even it could 
fluff no more, and the green duck that 
Mary had described as soiled smote 
Tony’s unwilling eyes. 

“I’m afraid I disturbed you,” he be- 
gan awkwardly, for sheer lack of know- 
ing just what to say. 

Belle shook her head as the easiest 
way of telling a lie. He had disturbed 
her—out in the back lane, explaining 
things to Jim Wales, who had taken 
her tidings badly for a man of the Spi- 
cer set, and without that resignation 
he had been trained to show. The in- 
terview had shaken her, till she was 
not her usual capable self as she faced 
Tony, nor could she choose her words. 

“IT was out,” she returned, almost 
sullenly. “I mean I wasn’t in bed, if 
that’s what you mean by disturbing me. 
I haven’t been to bed.” 

Neither had Tony, but he did not say 
so. Instead, he wondered how on earth 
he was to get out what had brought 
him; it was not as if an engagement 
were ‘a misfit he could return to his 
tailor. 

“Don’t you think we might have a 
window open?” he asked irrelevantly. 
The room was full of the green gloom 
of shut jalousies, the shut-up stuffiness 
of a best parlor, and suddenly both 
things got on his nerves. “It’s so aw- 
fully hot.” i " 

At. the unloverlike tone, Belle Spicer 
woke to the first suspicion of danger 
in his unlooked-for visit; woke like a 
tigress who sees her wounded prey 
crawling away. She pushed aside the 
recollection of Jim Wales and her un- 
expectedly thrilling interview with him, 
and put all her attention on Stannard. 

“Open anything you like,” she said, 
“but I think it will only let in the heat. 
You’d better sit down and get cool. I” 
—she glanced ever so briefly at his 
disturbed face—“never thought of your 
coming back to-day. Do you know 
it’s dreadfully queer being engaged to 
you? Why, I don’t even know your 
Christian name.” 


“It’s Tony,” returned Stannard 


mechanically. She had spoken with a 
deliberate lack of coquetry, and it gave 
him the lead it was meant to. He for- 
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got the window he had wanted to open. 
“I came,” he plunged, “to ask you 
what on earth we are going to do about 
this mess.” 

In the green gloom, Belle Spicer’s 
eyes contracted with the awful, phys- 
ical pang that caught her heart. She 
knew now why he had come back so 


‘unexpectedly ; he was going to be like 


Teen Lane’s Englishman, and say he 
had never meant a word he had said 
that morning. But there should be no 
use in his saying it—there could not 
be, thanks to the errand she had so 
presciently gone on instead of resting 
in bed; the errand that had led her, 
last of all, to interview Jim Wales on 
the way to his office. 

“What mess? What’s the matter?” 
she asked, as easily as if she did not 
know. 

“I’ve behaved like a cad to you,” 
blurted Tony, with the stupidity of des- 
peration, “about saying we were en- 
gaged!” 

Disappointment and fright made the 
girl shake. If Tony had guessed it, 
he was his own worst enemy as he 
stood before her. Had his clean-cut, 
handsome face been less chiseled and 
thoroughbred, if he had not been so 
tall, even if his white riding clothes 
had not been so well cut, he might have 
had a chance of escape. But, besides 
his good looks, he stood to Belle: for 
the embodiment of the class she would 
have sold her soul to enter. She 
pulled herself together sharply, and 
used the weapon she had ready. 

“You’ve behaved like a cad,” she re- 
peated wonderingly, “I don’t know 
what you mean! Mamma thinks— 
every one thinks—you’ve behaved so 
beautifully. And the bishop says the 
Sunday-school children can _ throw 
white roses in the cathedral aisle for 
us if we wait till December to be mar- 
ried.” 

“Wait till December—to be mar- 
ried!’ shouted Tony. He had said to 
himself all the way down that it was 
absolute nonsense that he could be 
really engaged, and here he was up 
against being married! It was the first 
week of November now. He pulled 
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himself together as Belle Spicer had. 
Nothing, not even the proverbial wild 
horses, would make him marry Belle 
Spicer in December, or any other time, 
with Ottolie there to see. 

“How did the bishop know anything 
about it?’ he demanded. And even 
Belle Spicér had the grace to redden. 

“T told him,” she faltered, keeping 
back the rider that she had gone post- 
haste to his house and caught him at 
breakfast to do it; no nail was too 
small to be clinched on the possession 
of Stannard. “I thought I ought to,” 
she added innocently, “because, of 
course, there will be a paragraph in 
the Hermosa Gazette to-night about 
the horrid danger you saved me from, 
and announcing our engagement.” 

Tony opened his mouth to swear, and 
managed to keep it back. To be pub- 
lished in black and white as being en- 
gaged to Belle Spicer was bad enough, 
but to have the idiocy that had led to 
it flung broadcast was too much. For 
the first time, he moved to his fiancée’s 
side. 

“T came to ask you about that,” he 
said evenly. “Never mind the para- 
graph in the paper, nor the bishop— 
neither of them matter a straw! What 
does is whether you meant what you 
said this morning, and really want to 
marry me. If it’s fright about what 
people might say about last night that’s 
making you think so, you needn’t 
worry. I can attend,” grimly, “‘to any- 
thing any one may say.” 

Belle Spicer sat speechless with fear. 
She had been right * Stannard meant to 
get out of it; and she did not know 
how to stop him. For a. moment that 
concrete thought dammed her wits. 

“You mean,” she faltered at last, and 
stupidly, “that 

“I mean just what I asked you. Do 
you really want to marry me, or is it 
just from fear of talk, while there’s 
some one you like better?” 

It was the very last thing he should 
have said; the fear in the girl turned 
to raging determination. It was im- 
possible that he could have seen her 
with Jim Wales just now, and no con- 
crete reason he was speaking from; 
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merely the abstract desire to be rid of 
her. - She thought of everything Stan- 
nard could give her that Jim could not 
—money, the plantation, position in a 
place that despised her—not even for 
Jim’s dark eyes and despairing kisses 
would she give up those. She knew 
perfectly that Tony had never meant 
last night’s proposal to be real, but her 
only plan was never to admit it. She 
stood up and looked at him, and the 
shudder that took her was real. 

“Who could I like, if it isn’t you?” 
she asked, with slow bitterness. “You 
kissed me last night; you knew I loved 
you, or I wouldn’t have let you. I’ve 
thought of no one else since the day 
I first saw you. I can’t help it if you 
despise me for it; it’s true! You 
needn’t stick to what you told mother 
this morning if you don’t want to; you 
can go away and leave me to be a 
scandal in all Hermosa. People here 
don’t overlook things like last night, 
if they do where you come from; if a 
girl’s once talked about, it’s the end of 
her. I’d be—oh,” by a miracle she 
kept her voice quiet, “go and leave 
me, if you can bear to think what it 
will mean to me!” 

“That’s pure rubbish, ” exclaimed 
Tony desperately. “How could they 
talk about you? I admit nothing any 
one could say is bad enough for me. 

ut think sensibly about it.for a, min- 
ute. I asked you if you cared for any 
one else. Suppose’—and it was the 
last thing he had meant to say—“I told 
you J did! Would you want to marry 
me then?” 

“I’d marry you, no matter who you 
cared for.” Quite suddenly Belle’s 
faee was drained of blood. “If I had 
to go to her and tell her how you’d 
kissed me, how you said I was brave. 
And I am brave—but if you throw me 
over now, I'll drown myself. You 
heard what mother called me—you 
know what that means to a girl! I 
can’t go on living without you, and if 
you'd ever cared for any one you'd 
know it. I can’t make you marry me; 
you're free now if you think what 
you’re doing’s right—if you’d stand by 
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a man who’d done it to your sister! 
























Tony stood silent. He had not 
thought of right and wrong particu- 
larly, and there seemed to be a queer 
twist in the way he was being forced 
to think of them now, but he could 
not lay his finger on it. His code 
concerning women was scrupulous in a 
way; the one unforgivable sin in a 
man to him was the wronging of a 
girl; and if he had not done it now, no 
one would believe it with a Belle Spi- 
cer. What he said he never remem- 
bered, except that it was something 
stumbling about letting things rest for 
now; all he knew was that he was 
walking out of the Spicer house with 
his fetters riveted instead of loosened, 
just because a girl had put him on his 
honor to do what was right. 

He mounted his pony blindly, and 
for the second time that day rode up 
the long hill to his plantation, ready for 
once to thank God that his house was 
empty and he could be alone there to 
face the mess he did not know how to 
get out of. It was hot noon when he 
left his horse at the stables. He hur- 
ried to get out of the sun, and on the 
steps of his own veranda stopped dead 
dumb, suddenly haggard, all his 
despair written on his face. 

He was not going to be alone to 
face things, after all; nor even to puz- 
zle out how he could cut loose from 
Belle Spicer. For on his veranda, sweet 
and fresh in the white frock that had 
replaced her widow’s mourning, sat his 
cousin, Mrs. Lovell; and beside her— 
white and gold, absolutely beautiful as 
she had always been—Ottolie Dane! 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. Lovell sprang up, and literally 
hurled herself at him. 

“Tony!” she shrieked, clutching him 
by both arms. “Oh, you dear! I 
thought you’d never come home, and 
I’d begun to be so neryous at having 
stolen a march on you. You see,” with 
a perfectly easy laugh, “I forgot to 
post my letter to you, like. I always 
do, so we came on the very steamer 
that brought it; and I didn’t realize it 
till we got up here and found you 
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didn’t expect us a bit. We haven’t 
brought our things, though, so you 
needn’t ask us to stay if you don’t want 
us. We only Suddenly, she took 
in her cousin’s changed face, the queer 
way that he was just letting her hold 
his arms, without speaking. “Why, 
Tony!” she cried, consternation taking 
the smile from her pretty mouth. 
“Why, boy, you look frightful! Are 
you ill?” 

“T’m—warm,” said Tony stupidly. 
He had to bite his lips not to answer: 
“I’m engaged, if I never mean to be 
married, and I wish I were dead.” De- 
cency was all that kept it back, and 
the knowledge that somehow he must 
pull himself together to meet Ottolie’s 
eyes. He had never spoken to her, 
never greeted her; she was standing in 
his house, without even a welcome, 
when he would have put down his heart 
for her to walk on. 

The Tony of old times, debonair, ca- 
pable, whom Belle Spicer had never 
seen, came to life in him convulsively 
in his extremity. He would never 
marry the Spicer girl; he would get 
Helen alone, and tell her the mess he 
was in; and, between them, they would 
find a way out. But he could not do_ 
it now. To-morrow would be time 
enough for the. deluge, when Ottolie 
must find out the fool he had been; 
but for to-day she should only know 
just how glad he was to see her. With 
her hand in his, where he had never 
thought it would lie again, he looked 
from one to the other of the two 
women. 

“You'll never know—either of you 
—how glad I am to see you,” he said. 

Mrs. Lovell stared at him acutely. 
“You may be glad to see us,” she ob- 
served, “but you look as if you’d just 
got over typhoid fever! I don’t think 
we'll stay with you, even if you ask 
us; you don’t look fit to be worried 
with us.” 

“If you go away now, after you’ve 
once come-here, I’ll lie down and die,” 
returned Tony threateningly. On a 
sudden, he was able to sweep his crazy 
engagement from his mind, was living 
in the present, like a man who had 
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not behaved like a criminal fool. Otto- 
lie was here, in his house; she was not 
going to marry any one else; there was 
not room for anything more in his 
head. “Don’t talk nonsense, Helen; 
I’ve got you, and you'll have to stay. 
We can have lunch and then we'll send 
down for your boxes. Which hotel did 
you say had them?” 

The woman and the girl looked at 
each other, and laughed. 

“Well, you see,” said Ottolie slowly 
—except for a word of greeting it was 
the first time she had spoken, and her 
low, golden voice thrilled through the 
man—“they’ aren’t at any hotel yet. 
They’re sitting on the wharf where we 
landed. We made a little mistake, Tony ; 
none of the hotels are open yet. We 
were the only passengers on the 
steamer except Harry Maxwell and a 
brindled youth who said his name was 
Spicer; and we drove up here because 
we hadn’t anywhere else to go.” 

“Heaven be blessed for it, if you 
can put up with things,” said Tony de- 
voutly. A dull flush stung his cheeks 
at that careless mention of a Spicer, 
who might be Belle’s brother for all he 
knew, but he could not, would not, take 

. the chance it gave him to break his aw- 
ful news. “I don’t know how the house 
runs,” he added hastily. “Salome, my 
housekeeper, does everything, but if 
you don’t like her ways, you can say 
so, won’t you? Have you found rooms 
for yourselves yet—or shall I call her?” 

“We thought we did quite enough 
when we took possession of the ve- 
randa,” Mrs. Lovell laughed. “Even 
we haven’t investigated the rest of your 

house.” Seated in a low chair, with a 

jade and diamond crochet needle fly- 
ing, she looked up at him. “I expect 
you had better see Salome, before we 
send for our trunks,” she added; “there 
may be a hundred reasons for our not 
staying that would be invisible to a 
mere man.” 
Tony laughed, and stopped halfway 
through the drawing-room window. 
“Did I hear you say Maxwell was 
down on the steamer?” he inquired 
guiltily. “I was so knocked out with 
rapture at seeing you, I don’t believe 
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I’d have noticed if you’d told me the 
President had been assassinated.” 

Mrs. Lovell turned a fine, healthy 
scarlet. “Harry Maxwell is there,” she 
allowed, “but, for Heaven’s sake, Tony, 
don’t grin! I didn’t bring him! I 
didn’t even know he was coming till 
the steamer had sailed.” 

“Speaking terms with him?” inquired 
her cousin dryly. 

Ottolie gave a little chuckle. “Just 
as usual, Tony,” she said sweetly. “No 
one but a dear like Harry Maxwell 
would stand it for one day.” 

“Seems to me other men have stood 
more.” The significance of Mrs. Lov- 
ell’s voice was unmistakable; this: time 
it was Ottolie who turned red. Tony 
interposed hastily with a composure 
that was needed. 

“Mighty good for them it is, too! I 
only asked about the speaking terms 
because otherwise it might be awkward 
when I got Maxwell up here. I'll send 
down for him now.” 

“Telephone,” exclaimed Helen. “It’s 
quite good enough for Harry!” 

“We don’t have them in Hermosa— 
out of the town; too expensive. I'll 
send down a boy when I’ve seen Sa- 
lome.” And Tony disappeared. 

Mrs. Lovell’s crochet needle stopped 
in the middle of a stitch. 

“Ottolie,” said she wildly, “what's 
the matter with him? Why, it nearly 
broke my heart to see how he looked 
before he saw us! He wasn’t like my 
Tony at all—till he had time to pull 
himself together. What do you think 
ails him?” If she had had a thought 
for any one but Tony, she might have 
seen that Ottolie Dane was not like 
the girl she knew, either; for she 
stared over the edge of the veranda, 
and made no answer. “If Tony were 
a horrid idiot, like some men, I’d say 
he was in a hole over cards or some 
hateful woman,” pursued Helen, in a 
galloping whisper, “but he’s not; he 
never was. But he looked when he 
first saw us as if—as if sg 

Ottolie turned round on her, and this 
time Mrs. Lovell did see there was 
something wrong with her as well as 
Tony. 

















“I told you it was mad for me to 
come here,” she said, just over her 
breath. “I should have had enough 
pride to have stayed in Hermosa, even 
if there wasn’t any hotel. I don’t be- 
lieve there’s a thing the matter with 
Tony, except hating the sight of me. 
You stay here’—Miss Dane’s worst 
enemy had never called her convention- 
al—“while I find out. And if it’s I,” 
significantly, “we'll go back to the 
steamer!” 

And on the word she was gone, with 
her long step, that looked so slow and 
was so quick, through the drawing- 
room into the mahogany-paneled hall 
where Tony was deep in converse with 
his mulatto housekeeper. 

“Look here,” she interrupted grave- 
ly, “I came to ask you something be- 
fore I promise to stay here, and I know 
you'll be honest. Was it because you 
didn’t want to be troubled with me 
again that you looked so blank when 
you saw us? I know there’s something 
the matter! If it’s that, say so.” 

“Troubled with you!” Tony knew 
what she meant as well as if she had 
said it outright. It was his Heaven-sent 
chance to tell her what had made him 
blank, but he never thought of it. He 
forgot exerything but the girl whose 
blue eyes were so sweet in her lovely 
face, whose hair shone red-gold against 
the dark walls. He took-her hand as 
he had never taken it in his life; quiet- 
ly, as if it belonged to him. “If that’s 
all the reason you came after me, you 
wasted time,” he said. “I’d rather have 
you in my house than an angel from 
heaven! You know it, Ottolie; and so 
does Helen.” 

To his surprise, the girl blushed 
furiously. 

“Oh, if you’re sure you want us, I'll 
stay,” she returned lamely. “Only I 
—didn’t feel sure. You’re such a hor- 
ridly conscientious mortal, Tony,” with 
more truth. than she knew, “that I 
thought you might be ‘putting up with 
us’; and I couldn’t stand that.” She 
withdrew her hand, and_ suddenly 


smiled at him with all her old comrade- 
ship, before she turned on Salome, 
standing in the background, “What do 
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you think, Salome?” she asked. “Are 
two ladies going to be a nuisance to 
your master?” 

Salome, an ugly yellow woman, with 
a still face and glancing eyes, swept 
a miraculous curtsy. The new arrivals 
were the “buckra ladies” she had been 
used to, and she foresaw parties and 
pickings to which her reign had been a 
stranger. 

“My ladies is welcome to Caven- 
dish,” said she magnificently. “If dey 
would pick out ‘dey rooms right now, 
I could send Sam down and get dey 
boxes settled in before dey was need- 
ing to get dressed for dinner. Dis been 
a mighty lonely house for Marse 
Stannard.” 

Tony laughed, though Heaven knew 
it was true. He poked his head into 
the drawing-room, and shouted for 
Helen Lovell. 

“Come along and pick out your 
quarters! Harry Maxwell can have 
anything you leave,” he added mali- 
ciously, as she slipped her arm through 
his. “We'll show you our grand 
rooms first.” 

In a way they were grand. Draw- 
ing-room, dining room, and library 
were all huge, all lined with shining 
mahogany, all opening wide on jalou- 
sied verandas, and leading into each 
other, so that the current of air from 
the afternoon trade wind never failed. 
But in the library, Ottolie stopped, 
where she followed Salome. 

“What’s that wing?” she demanded, 
pointing to a building that ran out at 
right angles from the library, and stood 
detached in the garden. It was white, 
like the main house, but it had an air of 
heavenly coolness and seclusion with 
its big windows, and its own veranda 
surrounding it on all four sides. “What 
do you do there? Billiards?” 

“Heavens, no! That’s our state bed- 
room—only we never use it. Some old 
owner of Cavendish had it built for 
an English royalty who once came 
here for two days. Wasn’t that it, 
Salome?” 

“Yas’m,” said Salome inappropriate- 
ly, and with curious haste. She tried 
frantically to catch her master’s eye, 
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but ke was looking at Ottolie. Her 
laughing mouth had little, square nicks 
at the corners, like the mouths of some 
Greek statutes. He had dreamed of 
them many a night; and now he was 
watching them flicker when she smiled. 
It was no wonder he paid no attention 
to his housekeeper. 

“Oh, I must see what was got ready 
for royalty !” Ottolie ran into the gar- 
den and into the door of the wing. 
“Oh, oh, oh!” she cried rapturously. 
“Tony, I’m not going upstairs even to 
see your other rooms. I’m going to 
have this.” 

For the wing was exquisite. All one 
room on the ground floor, except a tiny 
portion cut off for a servant and a bath- 
room, for once there was no mahogany 
about it, except the darkly shining 
floor. The walls, ceiling, everything, 
were spotless white paint; there were 
flowered curtains of shiny chintz at the 
big windows, the chairs had chintz 
cushions ; and, loveliest, gayest touch of 
all, the mosquito net that hung on the 
white bed was flowered net, all rose 
and green like the chintzes. 

“It’s perfectly lovely,” said Mrs, 
Lovell. “But, Ottolie, my good child, 
you can’t sleep here! It’s too like a 
separate house. I won’t hear of it.” 

Miss Dane took no heed of her. “If 
I don’t have this room, I don’t stay,” 
she informed Tony firmly. “All my 
life I’ve longed for a bedroom big 
enough to lose myself in.’ 

“But you’d be lonely,” feebly. Tony 
had laughed at the way Salome kept 
the whilom resting place of royalty 
aired and polished; but now he had a 
queer feeling it had been fated to be 
ready for Ottolie Dane. ‘You'd better 
take a room in the house, next. Helen.” 

“T’ve taken this,” retorted Miss 
Dane. “And it’s not one bit of good 
for Helen to say it’s lonely; she can 
have her own room as public as she 
likes, but this retreat is going to be 
mine. Salome, you have my boxes put 
just here!” superbly. 


But Salome made no assenting curt- 
sy. Absolutely gray in the face, all her 
fine manners gone, she gripped her 
master by the arm. 
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“She can’t stay here,” she cried. “For 
de Lawd’s sake, Marse Stannard, you 
order her dat she can’t! It ain’t”—she 
paused, as if she recollected _ herself. 
“Tt ain’t safe,” she mumbled. 

“Not safe,” Tony repeated blankly. 
“Why isn’t it safe?” 

Salome turned her eyes from his. 
“Dey Saidee boys,” she muttered un- 
willingly. 

Tony laughed, as he had laughed at 
Mary Spicer for saying much the same 
thing. “I thought you’d more sense, 
Salome,” he said disgustedly. “Those 
poor devils took to the hills long ago; 
we'll never see a sign of them so near 
town. I won’t have you frightening 
the ladies with your nonsense.’ 

“What are you talking about?” de- 
manded Ottolie. “Why wouldn’t I be 
safe here, and what are ‘Saidee boys’ ?”’ 

“Oh, just something Hermosa’s had 
on the brain this summer; more cry 
than wool! But’—he hesitated with- 
out knowing why—‘“perhaps . you'd 
really better sleep in the house.” 

. “T’ll do no such thing,” returned the 
guest, with spirit. “Tell me what you 
mean by Saidee boys.” 

“There’s not much to tell. If theve 
were, I wouldn’t let either of you stay 
out on a plantation. The Saidee boys 
Salome talks of were a gang of im- 
ported labor from various islands ig 

“Colored ?” 

Salome, in the background, scowled 





fiercely. “Haitians, leading poor boys 
crazy,’ she muttered; but no one 
heard. 


Tony nodded. “An* English com- 
pany brought them here to build a dry 
dock, and failed at it. The men were 
left stranded, and starving. No one 
would take them on the sugar estates, 
and they had no money to go away. 
They were a bit of trouble at first, rob- 
bing chickens and bananas and things, 
but 

“Good heavens, Ottolie shan’t risk 
that!’ cried Mrs. Lovell frantically, and 
Salome cast a look of unreasonable 
gratitude at her. “Why doesn’t some- 
body deport the wretches ?” 

“Nobody’s business, as far as I can 
find out. The island’s gone pretty 
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Belle Spicer, leaning on one elbow in her red silk wrapper, all torn and bedraggled lace, looked at her 
unknown visitors. 


slack since they took away the English 
garrison. The police did make the 
place a bit too hot to hold them, and 
the poor devils took to the hills. But 
all that was before I came; nobody’s 
seen hide nor hair of them-for two 
months.” 

“I hear tell dey raided de Clary 
place last week,” commented Salome. 
But once more no one noticed her. 

“T’m not going to be turned out of 
my heavenly room for a few Saidee 
boys,” Ottolie cried contemptuously. 
“You forget I was brought up in the 
South! I’m not afraid of them.” 

Mrs. Lovell caught Tony’s arm. “It’s 
not one bit of good my saying any- 
thing to Ottolie; but, for goodness’ 
sake, Tony, stop her skeeping here. Sup- 
pose those men came!” 





“They won't,” he returned, smiling. 
“She'll be all right. Heavens, you don’t 
suppose I’d let her run any risk of 
them! I tell you, they’ve vanished 
long ago. But if you’re going to 
worry, Maxwell and I can sleep here 
on the floor above Ottolie—there are 
a couple of good rooms there—and of 
course she’ll have a maid down here. 
What about Agatha, Salome?” 

“Guess [ll have to do better dan 
dat Agatha,” returned Salome sullenly ; 
since her master had given in to Miss 
Dane’s sleeping in the wing there was 
no use in struggling against it. “Ef 
you ’scuse me, Ill be seein’ to your 
luncheons.” But, once outside, she 
made no move to the kitchen. “Dey’ll 
come; sure as hell, dey Saidee boys’ll 
come,” she thought wildly. “I can’t 
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stop dem, fur I can’t get word to dem 
—I donno where dey is. An’ I can’t 
tell bout Boaz bein’ wid dem, for white 
folks wouldn’t see no diffunce between 
him an’ de Haiti men dat’s usin’ him! 
I can’t make no more fuss ’bout dat 
room, or dey’ll guess why, and ef dey 
ready to drop on de gang, dey’ll get 
Boaz. I just got to keep on doin’ what 
I been doin’; only I’ll have to watch all 
de nights, ’stead of sleepin’, till dey 
wakes me. Maybe I'll get a chance to 
see Boaz, and ef I don’t You got 
to do de best you can, Salome,” she 
said out loud, with a queer solemnity, 
“an’ ef you burns a candle all night 
it’s goin’ to help you.” With which 
she moved wretchedly away. 

None of the three left behind gave 
a thought to her. Ottolie exclaimed 
over:the joys of a whole house to her- 
self, and Helen shrugged her shoul- 
ders. 

“T wouldn’t sleep here for worlds!” 
She shuddered, little guessing that by 
night such phantom terrors as Saidee 
boys would have been swept out of her 
mind by a tangible trouble far worse. 
“With those awful men loose anywhere 
on this island! I’ve got the creeps, 
Tony; for mercy’s sake, let’s go and 
have some lunch. And,” dramatically, 
“you can send anything you like for 
Harry Maxwell this afternoon, but you 
don’t stir off this place till I feel cer- 





tain it’s not surrounded by those 
wretches !” 
Tony laughed, and promised. He 


had lost his head altogether by now; 
Belle Spicer and all her clan might 
never have been created, for all he re- 
membered of them, since he had got 
back to the real world, where he be- 
longed. Harry Maxwell, driving up 
just in time for dinner, was another 
bit of it. Tony wrung that stout gen- 
tleman’s hand with real joy at seeing 
him and his mountains of luggage, and 
departed, whistling, to see about a spe- 
cial cocktail. 

Maxwell, stout, bald, and shining 
with gayety, was a person every one 
always was glad to see. It was well 
known that his only cross in life was 
that the devotion he had laid before 
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Mrs. Lovell ever since her widowhood 
had not, so far, been rewarded; but 
perhaps he had not given up hopes of 
it, for he gave a very happy glance at 
her as he sank into a chair. 

“What a place to get to,” said he, 
looking round the cool veranda, “after 
spending most of your day on a steam- 
er that’s coaling. But I don’t suppose 
my sufferings ever touched your 


heart!” 

“They didn’t,” said Mrs. Lovell, 
laughing. “It was Tony who rescued 
you. 

“Well,” exclaimed Maxwell, with a 
volume of reproach in it, “you wouldn’t 
own to such callousness if you’d seen 
me! Miss Dane, here’s the daily paper 
they publish two nights a week in this 
island—you read it, while I try to im- 
press this day’s agony on a hard-heart- 
ed woman. I’ve smelt coal, and tasted 
coal, and drunk coal ever since the hour 
you abandoned me; and now your 
chaperon isn’t even allowing that she 
pitied me. I bring the day’s news— 
that I’ve had no spirit to read—and no- 
body even thanks me.” 

Ottolie, with the one sheet of the 
Hermosa newspaper opened out flat, 
gave an odd little gasp that was cer- 
tainly not thanks. It sent the elder 
woman flying to her. Ina silence that 
even Mr. Maxwell felt to be electric 
the two stared at the very blackest 
headline of Hermosa’s meagre news. 

“Stannard-Spicer Engagement” it 
read; and, below it: 

Following on the heroic rescue of Miss 
Belle Spicer by Mr. Anthony Stannard, of 


Cavendish plantation, in last night’s squall, 


comes the announcement of their speedy 
nuptials. None but the brave deserve the 
fair. The engagement was announced to 
friends by telephone this morning, and to 
the Gazette by the bride herself. We join in 
congratulations to Miss Spicer and _ her 
fiancé, who is a new resident in Hermosa. 


“And I thought it was fever made 
Tony look so awful! Why on earth 
didn’t he tell us? And who’s Miss Spi- 
cer?” groaned Helen; she really stag- 
gered with horror and shock. She did 
not even wonder if the thing were true; 
she knew it was true. Weakly, she fell 
to Mr. Maxwell’s. Christian name. 




















“Harry, come here,” she moaned. 
“Quick! Read this!” 

But Maxwell was already at her el- 
bow. Tony, coming back, still whis- 
tling, stopped at sight of the group. 

“What’s up?” he inquired idly—and, 
at sight of the paper, knew. Belle Spi- 
cer had got ahead of him; he had for- 
gotten the Hermosa Gazette and the 
paragraph to come out in it. Fool that 
he had been, he had put off confiding 
in Helen, and now it was too late. He 
could never explain before Ottolie— 
there was nothing he could do. He 
stood like a confused, guilty idiot. 

“Tony,” shrieked his cousin, wheel- 
ing on him, “how could you? What 
does it mean? Who is she?” 

“Hush!” Maxwell interposed hastily. 
“It’s just a lie, of course. Tony, come 
here and read this rot!” 

But Tony never’ stirred. 

“It’s true—I suppose,” he muttered, 
as a man might say he was to be 
hanged in the morning; for till he 
could come to some arrangement with 
Belle Spicer, what else could he say? 
“But I—I ” And it struck him 
with a curious apprehension that Otto- 
lie had not said one word. As he 
thought it, she looked straight at him. 

“The poor thing’s shy,” she said, 
with absolutely natural gayety and 
friendliness. “You must let me con- 
gratulate you, Tony, if the others 
haven’t! I wish you every happiness.” 

The tone, more than the words, cut 
the last hope of Ottolie’s caring for 
him from under his feet. For the mo- 
ment, Tony’s cup of despair and shame 
was full. 





CHAPTER V. 


It might have made a difference to 
him to know that Ottolie Dane’s was 
overflowing. 

How she ever got through an even- 
ing when, by tacit consent, no one men- 
tioned the tableau over the Hermosa 
Gazette she never knew. To all ap- 
pearence, she was her everyday self; 
she talked, and Maxwell, with ready 
tact, helped her. Mrs. Lovell was too 
nonplused and bewildered to do any- 
thing but follow their lead, and Tony, 
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sick at heart, was only thankful that 
none of them fell on him with ques- 
tions. Somehow, the hours wore 
through, but it seemed to Ottolie that 
it would never be time to escape to the 
gay bedroom where she had meant to 
sleep so happily. 

Even there, to her sick impatience, 
she was not alone; nor was she, if 
she had guessed it, the only person 
burned up with trouble. Salome, hav- 
ing to sit up all night, for reasons of 
her own, not daring to let any one 
but herself share Ottolie’s isolation, 
stood there, ready to brush her hair, 
wait on her, do anything to hurry her 
unwelcome charge to bed. If she had 
expected questions about the Saidee 
boys, she did not get them; even she 
could not have been more anxious to 
be rid of Ottolie’s waking presence than 
Miss Dane was of hers. She never 
even noticed that every jalousie was 
barred but Salome’s separate and dis- 
tinct one, that the doors were double- 
bolted, and the woman shaking; did 
not even see that, even when the mu- 
latto woman had seen her safely under 
her gay mosquito net and was gone to 
her own little room, she did not go to 
bed herself, if the light that shone 
through the crack of her door was any 
sign. 

Dumb, forcing down sobs till they 
nearly choked her, the girl who had 
been half engaged to Tony Stannard, 
half loved him, then decided she did not 
care and got engaged to another man, 
and loathed him for Tony’s sake—that 
girl lay crouched across her bed in the 
hot night, and fought for courage to 
face the day. 

It had been against all her pride that 
she had let Helen Lovell bring her to 
Hermosa, but she had let her; think- 
ing she would meet the old Tony who 
had never forgotten her—and he had 
more than forgotten; he had blotted 
out her image with another. There 
had been a time when she had not 
really cared for him—or she thought 
there had. Now she knew better. She 
had always cared, always; only she had 
been the kind of fool who has to be 
taught that she loves one man by 
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shrinking, soul and body, from another 
man’s kisses. He was all she wanted 
in this world, and now 

“T was mad to come here,” she 
thought. “I might have known no man 
could stick to a woman he thinks 
doesn’t care! I’d go away from here 
to-morrow, only then he might think” 
—she writhed with the shame of it— 
“T’d geome back here to get him to marry 
me and was disappointed. I’ll have to 
stay here, if I die for it.” It was no 
comfort to her to remember Tony’s face 
when Helen showed him the notice of 
his engagement. He might not care 
for the girl as he had once loved her, 
but he had cared enough to ask her 
to marry him. Facing that, there was 
only one way for Ottolie Dane to be- 
have, and Ottolie Dane had got to do 
it. 





How she spent the rest of the night 
was no one’s business. Even Salome, 
burning candles and listening feverishly 
from her window, never dreamed she 
was awake; and..it was a very exqui- 
site, everyday Ottolie who appeared at 
the breakfast table. Helen Lovell took 
one look at her, sniffed with a queer 
contempt, and after breakfast ruthless- 
ly captured Tony in a corner of the 
veranda. 

“We can’t go on like this,” she said. 
“You've got to explain things. I know 
you never thought of Ottolie coming 
here, but—oh, Tony, you can’t have 
forgotten last year already!” 

“T haven’t,” but he bit his lip on it 
sharply. “But I can’t explain, Helen. 
I meant to yesterday; but it’s no good 
doing it to-day.” 

“That’s rubbish,” retorted his cousin, 
with determination. “I know what you 
mean, but it’s rubbish. I don’t know 
who this other girl is, or a thing about 
her, but if you feel like marrying her 
as you looked yesterday morning ‘be- 
fore you saw us, and speak of it as 
you did last night when you -said the 
newspaper thing was true, you—-— 
Well, you don’t know what your life 
will be! But I was Jim Lovell’s wife, 
and I can tell you.” And it was the 
first time he had ever heard her allow 
the misery of her past marriage. 
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“T can’t help myself,” returned Tony 
dully, and was suddenly aware of his 
cousin’s start. “There’s nothing against 
the girl. Don’t think that!” 

“IT wouldn’t think that about you,” 
scornfully; her shoe tapped the floor 
in the silence. “Listen, Tony,” she 
added, with sudden resolve, “you may 
have twenty: reasons for marrying a 
girl I know you don’t love, and every 
one of them may be rubbish. I don't 
want you to confide in me if you don’t 
choose, but for Heaven’s sake don’t 
throw away your own life and Otto- 
lie’s for a senseless scruple.” 

“T think we'll leave her out of it.” 
Tony winced. “You heard her con- 
gratulate me.” 

“IT see that you’re a_blind—idiot,” 
trenchantly. “Why. ” But Otto- 
lie’s laugh where she stood with Max- 
well stopped her sentence short. She 
had been certain she cared for Tony; 
yesterday. morning the girl herself had 
allowed it when she said .she ought 
never to have come to his .house; but 
it was a very different Ottolie who 
was laughing now. “Oh, I don’t know 
where I am with either of you,” said 
Mrs. Lovell forlornly, “and my heart’s 
just broken over it. If you’d tell me 
frankly you don’t want to marry this 
Spicer girl—though Heaven knows 
your face has told me twice!—I’d get 
you out of it. There are plenty of 
ways.” 

Tony’s hand on her shoulder star- 
tled her. “And I’d have been brute 
enough to have taken any one of them 
—if Ottolie had cared,” he said, under 
his breath. ‘Now there isn’t any way 
that could do me any good. I must 
go, Helen; I’ve got to spend most of 
the day riding round the estate.” But 
he stopped as he turned. “Ottolie and 
you,” he said hesitatingly, “I suppose 
you will want to go away! You 
couldn’t bear to stay here when I id 

“Till you’re executed ?” cruelly. “Oh, 
I don’t know! I'll see Ottolie; I'll tell 
you later. Oh, Tony, I’m so cold and 
wretched in my heart over you, and I 
was so happy day before yesterday.” 

“Day. before yesterday was a differ- 
ent thing,” said Tony incautiously. 


























Mrs. Lovell stared. “Was it?” said 
she electrically. “So you’re going to 
marry a girl who put day before yes- 
terday in the paper the first thing yes- 
terday morning! Tony Stannard, you’re 
a criminal fool, if that’s the sort of girl 
you’ve let get hold of you; and I’m 
going to tell Ottolie she’s well out of 
having you dangling round her.” But 
perhaps she meant to do no such thing, 
for as Tony and Maxwell rode away 
into the blazing sunshine, with Ottolie 
waving a careless good-by at them, 
Mrs. Lovell marched up to her. 

“I won’t stand this,” said she wrath- 
fully. “It’s none of my business how 
you stand to Tony, but are you going 
to let him ruin his life by really marry- 
ing this Spicer girl? Don’t put on 
airs, Ottolie! Turn round, and answer 
me.” . 

Ottolie’s guard broke down. “I’m 
not putting-on anything,” she answered 
wretchedly. “You know all about me 
and Tony, but that’s all over. I’ve got 
no business with his life now. If ‘he 
wants to marry this girl, he’s got to.” 

“He doesn’t want to,” curtly. 

“Then he can say so to her.” Otto- 
lie stared out on the silent garden. She 
had given herself away enough, even to 
Helen. 

“Ottolie Dane,” said her chaperon 
furiously, “you could stop the whole 
thing with one word, and you know 
rele 

“I’m the last person to interfere,” 
answered the girl coldly, “nor do I 
mean to. I’m going down this after- 
noon to call on Tony’s fiancée, and con- 
gratulate her.” 

“You’re what?” Mrs. Lovell was al- 
most speechless. 

Ottolie turned round. “I’m going to 
behave as if I were Tony’s sister,” she 
cried. “I’ve got to, Helen! I can’t 
have him think I’m dying for’ love of 
him when he’s shown me he doesn’t 
care a rap for me.’ 

“You did the very same thing to 
him,” smartly. 

“And T’d sense enough to get out 
of it, because I wanted to. What you 


don’t see is that Tony can’t want to! 
Don’t let us talk about it, Helen. 


Vl 
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go and ask Salome if we can have 
something to drive down in.’ 

It was well for Tony Sensi that 
his estate delayed him so long that he 
had no glimmering of his guests’ in- 
tentions, but it might have been well 
also for Belle Spicer if she had ex- 
pected visitors that afternoon. The dust 
of two days lay thick on the Spicer 
drawing-room, only the yard of pop- 
pies in the piano shone out undimmed 
by it; and, on the untidy sofa, in her 
worst shoes and a ragged red garment 
she fondly styled a tea gown, lay Tony 
Stannard’s fiancée as the clock struck 
four, battling fiercely with her sister 
Mary. 

“I don’t believe a word of it,” she 
cried. “Who told you Stannard had 
two ladies staying with him?” 

Mary goggled at her. “Who told 
me? When your own cousin came in 
the steamer with them! Alonzo Spi- 
cer told me this minute. I saw him 
downtown.” 

“Well,” said her sister furiously, “I'll 
stop ladies staying in my house! I— 
for Heaven’s sake, Mary, who’s mother 
opening the door to?’ She leaped 
from the sofa, peered through the shut 
jalousies, and with a wild glance at the 
door, abandoned the thought of flight. 
“Get behind the piano, miss,” she 
hissed. “I won’t have you talking and 
making a mess of things. Quick!” 
And, like a hunted deer, she took cover 
on the sofa herself, with a green afghan 
disposed over her gaping shoes. She 
had no time for anything else, not even 
to decide what she was going to say 
to the two strange women who could 
be no one else than Stannard’s guests; 
for Mrs. Lovell and Ottolie, both spot- 
less in white linen, were already in the 
room, herded there by Mrs. Spicer in 
her greasiest black silk. The two hesi- 
tated involuntarily on the threshold of 
the green gloom no Spicer ever will- 
ingly abated, and Mary Spicer drew 
the last edge of her pink skirt noise- 


- lessly into the shelter of the piano. If 


these were Stannard’s relations, what 
would Belle say to them? But her 
mother’s voice alone broke the silence. 


“My daughter, Miss Spicer,” she an- 
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from Mr. 


” 


“Mrs. ~ Lovell, 
Stannard’s, and Miss 

“Dane,” supplied Ottolie breathless- 
ly. She had a wild impulse to break 
into hysterical laughter. It must be a 
joke! Tony never could be engaged 
to a girl who lived in a house smelling 
of fried fish. Her eyes accustomed 
themselves to the green dusk, and the 
whole glory of the Spicer drawing- 
room dawned on her. The greasy 
“drapes,” the gaudy cushions, the yard 
of poppies, and the terrible gilt easel, 
bearing a life-size portrait in crayons 
of Mrs. Spicer. Past them—horribly 
suddenly—she was aware of Mrs. Spi- 
cer’s daughter. 

Belle Spicer, leaning on one elbow 
in her red silk wrapper, all torn and 
bedraggled lace, looked with the inso- 
lence of terror at her unknown visit- 
ors. But she had no intention of being 
civil. rath 

“I’m not really at home,” she 
drawled, with remembrance of a day 
she had once invaded the wife of the 
governor in her own sitting room, “but 
of course I’m delighted you’ve un- 
earthed me.’ 

“My daughter’s been so busy this 
morning going round to tell. people 
about her engagement that you must 
excuse her resting,” interrupted Mrs. 
Spicer tactfully. “Take chairs, ladies. 
Did I understand you were Mr. Stan- 
nard’s aunt?” to the gasping Helen. 

“Oh, no! Just his cousin.” 

“Really?” said Belle politely. “But 
of course one can’t tell anything about 
people in this light.” 

If Ottolie had come to be civil, Mrs. 
Lovell had not, and her temper left her. 

“Oh, 1 think one can,” she returned 
softly ; and, somehow, there came home 
to Belle Spicer the fact that no self- 
respecting woman is ever taken by sur- 
prise. 

“Tt’s all been so frightfully hurried 
and sudden,” she cried angrily, “it’s no 
wonder I’m tired out. I'd no idea 
Stannard was even in love with me, 
and neither had mother. I suppose 
you won’t be staying for our wed- 
ding ?” 

“lye not asked my cousin what he 








wishes us.to do yet.” Horror was mak- 
ing kindly Helen Lovell frosty. Tony 
could never, never be going to marry 
a girl who sat on a sofa and drawled 
at an older woman, and had certainly 
never dressed that day! Belle re- 
turned her glance with hatred. To the 
other girl, who sat in perfect silence 
by the piano, she never gave a thought. 

“T’ll be the one to arrange things, 
and invitations,” she corrected coolly. 
“The date’s not quite settled yet, but 
I’m having the schoolchildren throw 
roses in front of us as we come out of 
church, and I suppose we shall go to 
the States for our honeymoon. Mother, 
aren ‘t you going to tell the girl to bring 
tea? 

“Not for us, please, Mrs. Spicer,” 
said Helen quickly ; tea under that roof 
would have choked her. ‘“We merely 
came to call on Miss- Spicer, for my 
cousin’s sake.” . If Ottolie had not 
come out with her proposed congratu- 
lations, Mrs, Lovell had never meant 
to. “We must be getting back to Cav- 
endish before the dark drops.” 

“Well, I hope we'll see more of you,” 
declared Mrs. Spicer nervously. “Any 
of Mr. Stannard’s relatives are more 
than welcome.” 

3elle could have throttled her. But 
for her life she could not think of a 
word to say. She dared not rise as the 
two took their leave; she thought of it, 
wriggled, and sat still, unwitting that 
her left foot had escaped its covering 
and long held Ottolie’s fascinated gaze. 

Somehow the visitors fumbled their 
way out of the dark, unaired house and 
into their waiting carriage. 

“Home,” gasped Mrs. Lovell to the 
coachman, and not till then did she 
look at Ottolie. And Ottolie, who never 
cried, was crying’ wildly into the chif- 
fon veil she had dragged over her face. 
It was the only hopeful symptom of the 
whole day, and it gave Mrs. Lovell un- 
worthy glee. “I told you so,” she cried 


viciously. “Oh, that awful girl! Tony 
never, never can like her; he must 
have been taken in somehow. We’ve 


got to do something—you must speak 
to him—make him stop it—the minute 
we get home.” 














“T’ll do no such thing,” sobbed Otto- 
lie. “I’m not cry—crying about 
Tony; it’s only that he can ever have 
wanted to I-look at that kind of a 
girl. I could die with disappointment 
in him.” 

“IT dare say you could,” returned 
Helen dryly. “I suppose you don’t care 
one bit about my disappointment in 
youl’ 

Ottolie stopped crying, as if tears 
turned on and off like a tap. 

“He’s engaged to her, and I suppose 
he’s kissed her,” said she, in a voice 
that made her chaperon jump. “Do 
you think I’d want to interfere after 
that? I hate Tony—do you hear me? 
I hate him!” 

Mrs. Lovell took one despairing look 
at her, and sat dumb; furious with 
her, Tony, every one. In silence the 
two drove up the long miles to Caven- 
dish, and as they passed the servants’ 
quarters had a full view of, Salome, 
sound asleep in her own-door. 

““That’s the first comfortable, nor- 
mal sight I’ve seen this day,”. snapped 
Mrs. Lovell. 

But she was wrong. Salome, asleep 
in broad day, was by far the most sin- 
ister. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Late that night Mr. Maxwell sat in 
the window of his bedroom above Ot- 
tolie’s room in the “royal” wing, and 
frowned into the moonlit garden. His 
lights were out, he was attired in pa- 
jamas of black-and-white check six 
inches square, but he was not going to 
bed, any more than he was smoking 
the cigar in his hand. Suddenly, as 
one who takes a resolution, he arose 
and knocked at the door between his 
room and the one Stannard had moved 
into. 

“What’s wrong?” asked his host in- 
hospitably. “What do you want?” He 
was still in his evening clothes, though 
Mr. Maxwell had been thankful to cast 
his off, with the remembrance of an 
evening that had made even his stout 
flesh creep. 

“Put out your lights,” said that gen- 
tleman coolly, “and open your jalou- 
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sies; I’ve come to enjoy the moon- 
light ; I don’t feel like bed. Look here, 
I was down in Hermosa to-day!” 

“Well?” asked Tony disagreeably. 
He had been sick with unworthy shame 
at knowing who else had been down 
in Hermosa, and what they had seen, 
for Helen had flung the whole thing 
at him. “I seem to be the only person 
who wasn’t.” 

Maxwell frowned. “It’s just as well 
you weren't,” said he dryly. “You 
seemed to be the one topic of conversa- 
tion everywhere. I’ve known you long 
enough to tell you about it, even if 
you punch my head for it. Don Juan 
and Lothario aren’t supposed to be in 
it with you—except for the coin you’re 
paying in!” 

It was the very last tack he should 
have taken; Tony, with a -speechless 
oath, realized Belle Spicer had told him 
the truth about what people would say 
of her. ._He shad meant. to go down 
in the gray of the next morning, and 
tell her, brutally if he had to, that he 
was off his bargain—even the pretense 
of it; but now how could he? How 
could any man? 

“What in the devil’s name possessed 
you to get into a mess like this?” de- 
manded the elder man. 

Tony looked: silently out the win- 
dow, with a face like stone. 

“You're net in love with the girl,” 
said Maxwell brutally. ‘“You’re mad 
about Ottolie. Kick me out of your 
house if you like, but I’m hanged if 
you can tell me that’s a lie!” 

“What if it isn’t?” Tony stared hard- 
er into the garden. “I can’t do any- 
thing !” 

“My good chap,” cried Maxwell test- 
ily, “the thing’s impossible! I don’t 
know what crazy way you got into it, 
but it’s not possible. Lord, Tony, the 
club—the whole place—is ringing with 
it! The girl’s just a cut above a poor 
white.” 

For the first time, Tony turned 
round. “It’s not her fault that she 
isn’t a lady, or that I made a fool of 
myself,’ he said hoarsely. “I’d soon- 
er be dead than married to her, if you 
want to know—but there’s no way on 

















He saw she was holding the jalousie down with all her might 
on the bulky shoulders of a colored man. 


God’s earth for me to get out of it— 
decently.” Like a fool, he thought of 
the talk she had feared, talk Maxwell 
could have told him she would never 
hear. 

“No?” Maxwell shrugged his stout 
shoulders. ‘Well, you may know best 
about what you call honor, but you 
don’t know what that kind of a match 
means in these islands! It’s fall, fall; 
down, down; till the man’s on a level 
with the woman. He never raises her. 
It’s broods of neglected children, and 
a wife in a dirty dressing gown * 

“For God’s sake, stop!” Helen 
Lovell had spared Tony nothing as to 
Miss Spicer’s dressing gown. “I know 
it; all of it. But there’s no way out.” 

“There’s the simplest way on earth! 
You’re taking a wrong view of the 
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thing. It’s a scrape—nothing 
else; and plain dollars would 
get you out of it.” 

“They—couldn’t,” said Tony, 
remembering those things 
Belle Spicer’s own mother had 
called her. 

“I’m hanged if I wouldn’t 
try them, in your shoes,” Max- 
well’s voice: was dry with 
shrewdness. “Oh, I’m not say- 
ing you’re not behaving like a 
gentleman, as they call it; only 
I’d sooner behave like a cad to 
one girl than to two. Has it 
struck you that, once you're 
married, you'll be utterly sepa- 
rated from Helen, and every 
soul you ever knew? ‘You're 
not likely to see any of them 
again in the life you’re plan- 
ning.” 

Tony shut his teeth. “If I’m 
not going to see any of the old 
lot again,” said he thickly, “I 
may as well keep my decent 
word to the only kind of wom- 
an I am likely to see. It’s no 
good, Maxwell. I know you 
mean to help me, but what you 
don’t see is that, unless I’m a 
blackguard, there isn’t any 
help. Shut up, like a good 
chap, and go to bed.” 

He turned his eyes on the 
garden again, and stared into it. 
Lately it had seemed to him there were 
devils abroad at night in Hermosa; 
this evening he could almost hear them 
mocking at him. He had known Otto- 
lie had not cared whom he was going 
to marry, but when she had seen Belle 
Spicer at home and at her worst she 
might have done otherwise than be the 
life of the table at dinner, talking to 
him as if things were as yesterday; 
more, singing to him afterward, where 
he sat in utter silence at her indifferent 
elbow, cut to his very soul. He could 
see now the very clump of bamboos he 
had seen then, and the sight sickened 
him. Yet he kept on staring at them 
till every motionless feather of them 
was marked on his eyes. The shadow 
under them was a queer one; almost he 



















thought it was changing shape in the 
windless night—but that was nonsense, 
like everything else was nonsense in 
Hermosa. He turned round to Max- 
well, with his back to the topaz moon- 
light where the shadows were so thick 
and heavy, so like substance. And as 
he turned, the shadow he had been 
watching changed shape, indeed, just 
as he forgot it. 

“Can’t you go?” he said. “I’ve stood 
enough. I ” And over his voice, 
cutting it off, shattering the honey- 
colored quiet, came a girl’s voice— 
wild, ringing. 

“Tony,” it called. “Oh, Tony!” 

What it meant lit Tony’s brain like 
lightning. He leaped to the window, 
and the black blotch under the bam- 
boos was gone. It.had been. no shad- 
ow, but sinister. reality; and-any one 
but a self-absorbed .fool would have 
known it. . The Saidee boys had come 
down! : : 
. “The Saidee boys!” he flung at Max- 
well. In-his fool’s: confidence that they 
would. never make trouble he had .not 
so much as a revolver in the house, but 
his wits had come back to him.. “Get 
outside! -T’ll take them from in.” He 
was past Maxwell and downstairs at a 
bound, but Ottolie’s door was fastened 
and it took him good time to kick it 
open. Inside the room was dark, ex- 
cept for a faint blob of moonlight from 
under a half-closed jalousie that opened 
up and outward. Tony realized sud- 
denly that Ottolie was standing in that 
blotch of dim light, swaying back and 
forward with horrid jerks. As he 
jumped to her he saw she was holding 
the jalousie down with all her might 
on the bulky shoulders of a colored 
man, 

“Hang on!” he roared. “I’m com- 
ing!” 

And Salome, enormous in white 
linen, cannoned against him, and shot 
by to Ottolie. 

“Get out o’ dis!” she yelled, and it 
might have been more in warning than 
in fright. “Run, or I'll jab you wid 
my hatpin. My land, run!” She fell 
With all her weight against the jal- 
ousie that held the man a prisoner; it 
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flew up from Ottolie’s grasp just as 
Tony reached her, and the Haitian who 
had been held down by his head and 
shoulders dropped back on the veranda 
—half by his own weight, half by a 
full left-hander from Tony’s fist. On 
the second, the whole veranda was alive 
with the slap of bare running feet of 
enough men to have looted Cavendish 
from garret to cellar. 

“Get into the house, my darling; up 
to Helen,” said Tony simply. “Run 
with her, Salome! MHere’s the key.” 
For Mrs. Lovell had insisted on being 
locked in every night. -He threw up 
the jalousie that had swung down in 
his face, and vaulted through it. Max- 
well roared something from outside, 
what, Ottolie could not hear. . But she 
made no move .to. obey Tony. 

“He has no. gun,” she ‘said fiercely, 
“he has no. gun! ..If those.men. have 
them, :they’ll kill. him! -And,:as if her 
fear came. true,:.on :the word.the -roar 
and shatter of an old-fashioned -revolv- 
er tore the silence. ...“Oh, my .Gaod!” 
said the. girl,..in .a queer whisper; 
“Tony! They’ve killed Tony!” She 
burst under and through the heavy, 
swinging jalousie, and.ran frantically 
into the topaz light, the black shadows, 
of the garden. 

Salgme, like a woman coming out of 
a faint, stared after her. 

“IT mus’ have slept—in de _ night- 
time,” she groaned. “But, my glory, 
dey’s a chance; if dey ain’t killed him 
yet”—and she did not mean Tony, but 
the man she had freed from the jalou- 
sie—‘“dey’s a chance—and I'll get it!” 

Her spare yellow frame electrified, 
she; too, wriggled through the jalousie, 
and was gone. But if she saw Ottolie 
ahead of her, she took a different di- 
rection, and she ran in it like one pos- 
sessed. 

Ottolie never thought of her. First 
she saw nothing and no one; then from 
behind a hibiscus clump, Maxwell raced 
out on her in the checked pajamas that 
elsewhere might have been funny. 

“Get back!” he roared. “Tony’s 
-—” But what else he said was lost 
as he tore past. 

“Tony!” Ottolie’s heart turned over. 
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She thought she called his name, but 


she only ran on in silence. If they 
had killed him—oh, if they had killed 
him it would only serve her right for 
the way she had treated him after din- 
ner ; any girl with a heart in her breast 
would have asked him questions, given 
him a chance to explain what he had 
done. She wrenched through the 
bushes Maxwell had emerged from, and 
fell straight over him. 

“Oh, Tony,” she gasped, “are you 
hurt? Tony, dearest!” And as he 
caught her, she clung to him. 

No pretended indifference, no hor- 
rible girl down in Hermosa was going 
to keep her from being real with Tony 
now. The man for one heavenly min- 
ute felt the love in her clasping arms, 
the beat of her heart through the thin 
silk dressing gown that clothed her. 
And the world whirled round him, in- 
distinct and far away. His blood leaped 
alive in him, as he had never thought 
it could leap again. | 

“Love,” he whispered. Incredible, 
beyond belief, as it sounds, neither he 
nor Ottolie had one thought of Belle 
Spicer. “My darling, don’t cry!” For 
Ottolie, in his arms, was sobbing. 

“TI thought—you were—I couldn’t 
find you,” she whispered incoherently. 

Less than ever did the man rgmem- 
ber that other girl his folly, his weak- 
ness, had set between Ottolie and him. 
He drew her gently out of the dark 
shadow, into the veiled light of the hot 
moon. 

“Did you think the Saidee boys shot 
me?” he murmured. “It was Max- 
well, firing that crazy old revolver he 
always carries, and hasn’t used for 
twenty years.” He had not taken his 
arm from about her, and hers still 
clung round his shoulders. ~“I fancy 
he winged one of them; I don’t know. 
But they’ve all gone.” 

Ottolie shuddered. “Poor souls,” she 
said inconsequently. ‘“But—oh, I don’t 
care who’s shot, so long as it wasn’t 
you! I’d have died, too, Tony,” reck- 
lessly. 

Tony’s arm tightened round her tilh 
it hurt her. “How on earth did the 
man get so nearly in?’ he demanded. 
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“Don’t talk about dying; I’d have 
killed myself if anything had happened 
to you because I was a self-confident 
fool. I never dreamed there was any 
danger.” 

“I did,” said the girl gravely. “I 
meant to tell you, only I forgot it. Sa- 
lome put it into my head. Last night 
she never put out her light at all; I 
knew she was expecting trouble. But 
you know what they are—how they 
never tell you when they’re really 
afraid. She was watching again to- 
night, but her candle burnt out, and I 
suppose she slept. I wasn’t nervous, 
but—oh, Tony, I couldn’t sleep; I was 
glad to have the Saidee boys to think 
of. I put the jalousie up on its hook, 
and lay and watched the garden. Twice 
I thought. I saw something there, but 
I didn’t—and then I must have dozed, 
for the next thing I knew I was out 
of bed, holding down the jalousie on 
the man. There were more behind him, 
I don’t know how many. If: they’d 
helped the first man I couldn’t have 
done anything, but they jerked up when 
I called to you; I thought I’d never 
get my mouth open to do it.” 

Tony caught her to him closer than 
ever. He had no words, but Ottolie 
wanted none. Afterward she might re- 
pent her weakness, the shame of her 
tacit avowal to a man who had loved 
her and then cast her aside for another 
woman, but for now she only knew she 
had imagined Tony dead—and, alive, 
she was in his arms. In the moonlight, 
the two stood silhouetted clearly; the 
man tall, in his black and white evening 
clothes, the girl swathed in white 
draperies, falling back from the whiter 
arms raised to his shoulders. Mr. Max- 
well, coming back from a fruitless ex- 
ploration of the distant shrubberies 
with his antediluvian revolver tenderly 
nursed in the hollow of his check-clad 
arm, stopped dead at sight of them, 
instead of shouting reassuringly that 
the invaders had run, and were prob- 
ably still running. 

“My land,” said he, in totally un- 
conscious imitation of Salome, “and I 
wasted good time talking, on what that 
girl’s done with one touch of him! I 















guess this lunatic-asylum Spicer mar- 
riage is deader than a doornail.” 

It never dawned on him that it could 
be anything else, or that neither of the 
two he gazed at had so much as 
thought of it. Besides unfeignedly 
liking Tony, Mrs. Lovell had been too 
miserable all the evening even to speak 
to him; and, behold, here was life re- 
turning to its normal channel with ease 
and sweetness! Mr. Maxwell retired 
noiselessly out of the moonlight, and 
behind a rampart of oleanders danced 
before his gods in his checked paja- 
mas; danced high and disposedly as 
befitted the rapture in his soul. Sa- 
lome, stealing out of a thicket behind 
him, made him stop dead in a high 
kick, but she took no notice of him. 

“I got to find him,” she was moan- 
ing, and suddenly seemed to realize 
Maxwell. “Oh, marster,” she cried 
wildly, “was any one done killed dis 
night? Any one?” 

“Not a soul,” said Maxwell, pant- 
ing. “I think I hit one fellow, but he 
got away.” 

“IT got to find him,” muttered Sa- 
lome once more; and suddenly con- 
trolled herself as best she might. “I’m 
talkin’ nonsense, marster,” she said 
mechanically, “dey done gone. I ain’t 
seen one thing but a patch o’ blood on 
de ground.” 

“Well, God bless them,” returned 
Maxwell astoundingly. “Bless all Fiji 
islanders and cannibals and whatever 
else Saidee boys are when they’re at 
home!” He turned, and left the aghast 
Salome to stare after him, while he re- 
turned at top speed to the house to 
call Helen Lovell—if by any mir- 
acle that securely fortified lady were 
still asleep—and bid her gaze her fill 
at the two handfast figures who slowly, 
and without a thought of any one but 
themselves, came through the moonlit 
garden to the main house. 

Only Salome, crying and trembling, 
did not see them. Whatever her ex- 
pedition had been it was a failure, and 
a failure she had got to repair before 
day. If the man who had left a patch 
of blood on the white path of the gar- 
. den had crawled anywhere to hide she 
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had got to find him. Frantically, she 
tramped the plantation the livelong 
night. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Belle Spicer, perfectly neat in a 
white gown as like Helen Lovell’s as 
she could make it, sat in her bedroom, 
painfully making a fair copy of a let- 
ter to Tony Stannard. 

She was uncomfortable in her un- 
wonted neatness, and she was in a furi- 
ous rage. It was the third day since 
she had been taken unprepared by the 
invasion of Stannard’s female relatives 
—without an atom of intuition she had 
lumped Ottolie in with Helen—and 
every waking minute since she had 
been ready for him to come and visit 
her, as an engaged man should; and 
her expectations and her toilets had 
alike been wasted. She had not even 
seen Stannard; she had learned from 
the absolutely trustworthy:-source of 
Alonzo Spicer that his relations were 
still staying with him; and, divided be- 
tween fright and fury, she had spent 
all day waiting for his appearance and 
all the evenings in dalliance with the 
reinstated Jim Wales. Her pen had 
flown into unveiled vituperation when 
first she began to write to her neglect- 
ful fiancé, just as breathless abuse of 
his behavior would have flown from 
her tongue, but in the fair copy of her 
unvarnished letter she suddenly put 
down the pen. 

“Tll lose him—if I give him the 
chance,” she said. ‘And, besides, the 
first assembly ball comes off next week, 
and if he doesn’t give me a ticket for 
it I can’t go.” 

But more than the ticket was in her 
mind as she said it. Admission was ten 
shillings—which she had not got, but 
she would make Stannard provide it. 
The assembly ball was the first event of 
the real Hermosa season. Every one 
would be back for it, and the hotels 
open and full. If the assemblies were 
public things, open to Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, as far down as the Spicer set, 
they were also opened by the governor 
and his wife, and attended by all so- 
ciety. For nothing in this world would 
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Belle forego the chance of going to 
one as the betrothed of a planter, one 
of the class whe had regarded her as 
dirt under their feet. It was no time 
to tell Stannard what she thought of 
his neglecting her for his stuck-up 
guests. Belle sat and deliberated till 
she had thought out a letter that would 
not lose him; that must bind him faster 
still, let alone producing her ticket for 
the ball; and she knew that not even 
the frosty cousin who had called on 
her, to spy and disapprove, could have 
worded it more like a lady. . When it 
was safely sealed, she called loudly for 
Mary. 

“You’ve got to take your bicycle and 
got up to Stannard’s with this note,” 
she ordered baldly. 

“I’m afraid.” Mary turned yellow- 
white under her freckles. “I truly am! 
I don’t dare go up that road since they 
had that trouble at Stannard’s with 
those awful Saidee boys.” 


“Then you’re a fool,” returned her 


elder sister curtly. “Stannard came 
down and got the police, for Jim Wales 
told me so, and the whole place is pa- 
trolled. If the gang ever was there, 
which I don’t believe’—-for in her se- 
cret soul she considered the whole story 
a flimsy excuse for Tony’s neglect— 
“they’ve driven them all back to the 
hills. Anyhow, you'll have to go, if 
you die of your fool fright—or I'll lose 
Stannard.” She left out the ball. 

“IT don’t see why you want to keep 
him.” If Mary were afraid of Belle 
she took a reckless spurt of courage. 
“You can’t live with people like those 
ladies that were here to call. That 
girl by the piano—I watched her all 
the time from behind it. Belle, you 
didn’t see how lovely she was! She 
had the sweetest face; and every one 
of her petticoats was silk trimmed 
with real lace, under that plain, plain 
linen.” 

“More fool she not to have the silk 
on top,” scornfully. “Jim Wales says 





“Belle,” said Mary haltingly, “you'll 
lose Stannard, anyhow, if ever he finds 
out how you’ve been carrying on with 
Jim Wales.” 
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“That’s my business, miss,” furiously, 
for besides being the last straw it was 
true. “You get up to Stannard’s with 
my letter! And don’t you dare let out 
even to ma where you’ve gone, or it'll 
be the worse for you.” 

Mary, with one glance at her, fled. 
The long road to Stannard’s, Saidee 
boys, anything, was better than reck- 
oning with Belle in a rage. She 
wheeled her bicycle into the street and 
set out trembling on her journey, 
Belle’s letter crushed in one hot damp 
hand. 

She had spoken the bare truth when 
she said she was terrified of the Saidee 
boys. It was-terror drove her off the 
main road and set her to wheeling her 
bicycle up short cuts, through dank 
lanes with barefooted tracks worn in 
them. Every road on the island was 
known to the Spicers, and Mary made 
the most of her knowledge now. What 
she did not reckon with was that she 
would have been a hundred times safer 
on the highroad; speed to Stannard’s 
and back was all that occurred to her, 
and the hope that she could get round 
to the servants’ quarters unseen by 
his grand guests. She might have ad- 
mired Ottolie Dane from a safe refuge 
behind the piano, but she would never 
dare speak to her as an equal. 

As she reached the outlying hedge of 
Cavendish plantation, she sighed with 
cowardly relief; leaned her wheel in 
a convenient hiding place, and slipped 
through a gap in the hedge. She was 
a long way from Cavendish house yet, 
in a heavily wooded bit of what Her- 
mosa calls “the lands,” but there was 
a clearing ahead of her, and once out 
in it the way was easy. Mary climbed 
a bank matted with bush, dropped down 


into the clearing by the aid of a tough 


liana—and screamed ; scream after clear 
scream that cut the hot silence like 
a knife. She had been afraid of the 
Saidee boys, been sure they had not 
been swept back to the hills; and she 
had dropped right down on _ them. 
There was a hand on her shoulder, a 
brutal face in front of her—and how 
many behind it she dared not look to 
see. 


















Following tradition in the Spicer set, 
Mary shut her eyes and yelled; and for 
once it worked. Some one called in 
return, high and clear, and almost on 
the sound the scrub before Mary 
parted, and a girl in a white gown, 
one girl alone, rushed through. 

“What on earth ” she began, and 
stopped. 

Her eyes were open, if Mary Spicer’s 
were not, and all she saw was one man 
with a bloody stain on his shirt and an 
arm that hung useless, standing dum- 
bly by a red-haired, freckled girl in a 
pink frock with blue bows on it. He 
had his sound hand on her threaten- 
ingly, but he was not hurting her, 
though she stood screaming to wake 
the dead. 

“Let her go,” ordered Ottolie, with 
authority. Experience told her there 
was no deviltry in this man yet, 
“What do you mean by frightening her 
like this?” 

“It was she scared me, mist’ess,” 
said the man sullenly; he drew back a 
little and Ottolie saw he was shaking. 
It flashed on her in the second that here 
was the man Maxwell had shot and 
found no trace of but one blood stain. 
When Tony had the police up 
and hunted the place clean, this poor 
wretch had not had the strength to run 
with the others. But she saw, too, that, 
weak though he was, it would have 
gone hard with the red-headed girl who 
had chanced on him before he let her 
get away to tell of his whereabouts. 
She moved sharply to Mary Spicer’s 
side. 

“Stop screaming, child; you’re all 
right,” she said peremptorily. And 
Mary at last opened her eyes, to see— 
as an angel from heaven—the girl she 
had watched from behind the piano; 
who wore silk under linen, and had the 
“sweetest face.” She gasped something 
unintelligible, sank down on_ the 
ground beside Ottolie, and went off into 
a dead, and real, faint of exhaustion 
and relief. 

Ottolie took no more notice of her. 
Her eyes, with conflicting things in 
them, were on the man. If she had 
known it, life and death hung on which 
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emotion won in her, for another pair 
of eyes—wild, ravening—were close at 
her back. Salome had had good rea- 
son to think the Saidee boys might in- 
vade the outside wing of Cavendish 
house; she had been feeding .one in 
particular of them from there for 
weeks, and had had no way to warn 
him or his friends that it was no long- 
er safe. She had sat up all one night 
to be ready to warn them away in 
silence, but for once no stealthy shapes 
had come out of the night. 

And the night they did come her can- 
dle had betrayed her to the dark till 
she slept. The man Ottolie had caught 
in the jalousie had only been coming 
in by his accustomed way, and ever 
since he disappeared Salome had 
hunted the place in a frenzy for him. 
She had learned enough by some under- 
ground means to know that he had not 
got off to the hills with the rest, that it 
was he whom Maxwell’s old - revolver. 
had wounded, but not till this morning 
had she happened on him for all her 
searchings, or known if -he were alive 
or dead. Now, if Ottolie Dane, who 
had happened on him, too, were going 
to race to the house and give the alarm 
about him 

“T’ll put manchineel in she’s cof- 
fee, and kill she dead,” thought Sa- 
lome. Her fingers clawed forward to 
grip the girl if she screamed or ran. 
But Ottolie had no thought of either. 

“You poor boy,” she cried gently, 
“have you been here ever since that 
night—with nothing to eat, and not a 
soul to do anything for that arm?” 

At her voice the man blubbered sud- 
denly, like a child. 

“Oh, mist’ess, I ain’t hurt anybody,” 
he sobbed. “I hadn’t ate for that-long 
I had to come that night. I never 
meant for to get in with them Saidee 
boys, either; it just happened to me. I 
ain’t no foreigner ; I’se a Hermosa boy. 
And I been starving here this three 
days since dey shot me.” His face was 
gray with famine and pain, and Ottolie 
Dane may have been a soft-hearted fool, 
for she thought swiftly that, Saidee boy 
or not, the poor wretch before her 
had been punished enough. 
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“You're all right now,” she said 
quietly. “I’m not going to tell about 
you, in spite of what you did. Here.” 
She pulled some silver from her pocket. 
“You can use it when you’re out of 
this. Now, tell me, quick, is there any 
one on the plantation I can trust to 
come here and feed you, and hold their 
tongues till you are fit to get away?” 

“Salome,” sobbed the man; and Sa- 
lome in the bush gasped weakly, with 
tears streaming down her face. 

“Salome, sure enough,” she breathed. 
“And Salome’ll pour out her blood for 
dat Miss Ott’ly from dis day!” 

“Well,” said Ottolie, “I’ll send her, 
and she and I can look after you till 
you get away. You'll never come to 
our house again, though, will you?” 

“T’ll keep the whole gang of them off 
it if I pour my blood out for you,” the 
man said, just as Salome had said not 
three yards behind him. “But she, 
mist’ess,” he pointed doubtfully at 
Mary, “she ain’t like you!” 

“She hasn’t heard a word, and she 
didn’t see you enough to know you,” 
coolly. “Go! Crawl into the bushes 
somewhere, and she never will.” 

When he was out of sight—and only 
Salome knew where he had gone to, as 
she slipped after him—Ottolie bent over 
the pale, freckly girl on the ground. 
She had no idea who she was, till as 
she raised one slack hand to chafe it 
there fell from it a note addressed to 
Tony Stannard. With a nervousness 
she had not had for the blood-marked 
Saidee boy, Ottolie shrank back. The 
strange girl must be the Spicer sister— 
Helen had said there was a sister with 
red hair—for on the back of the com- 
mon envelope was stamped a gaudy B. 
S. Miss Dane was no angel. She 
loathed the girl, hated her where she 
lay in a heap; common, untidy, and in 
a dead faint and bearing a message to 
Tony. With about as much pleasure 
as she would have taken in reviving a 
stinging adder, she pulled her smelling 
salts off her silver chatelaine, and laid 
them under Mary Spicer’s nose. And 
as she waited for them to take effect, 
reflection, remembrance, humiliation 


rolled over her in a bitter flood. 
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It had been no good mood that had 
brought her out to wander round the 
plantation, but only a fierce desire to be 
alone and fight down her own shame. 
The night the Saidee boys came she 
had let him know she loved him—tacit- 
ly perhaps, but still she had let him 
know; had as good as said in so many 
words that he had only to free himself 
from Belle Spicer and she was his for 
the asking—and Tony had never said 
one word. Either of the half hour they 
had clung together in the moonlight, 
or of the girl she knew he was bound 
to, and had thought he did not love. 

Instead, she had hardly seen him. 
Night after night he had come home 
dead weary from long patrolling of the 
district for the vanished Saidee boys— 
she knew that—but if he had wanted to 
speak to her he could have managed it. 
Pride had not let her speak to him; 
anyhow, she had not known what she 
meant to say to a man éor whom she 
had made a shameless fool of herself; 
who had never mentioned Belle Spicer ; 
who had, perhaps, just pitied a girl who 
had flung herself into his arms in ter- 
ror for his life. She had come out this 
morning to think what she must do; 
flung out, rather, in a tempestuous rage 
with herself; and at sight of Belle 
Spicer’s messenger knew there was but 
one thing left to her. 

“Tf there were a steamer I wouldn’t 
stay another day in Tony’s house,” she 
said fiercely. “I’ve stayed too long al- 
ready, I'll go home by the next boat, 
and I'll go back and tell Helen so—as 
soon as I’ve got this stupid girl to her- 
self,” 

_But Mary Spicer, sneezing unroman- 
tically from the salts, was herself al- 
ready. She sat up dizzily under the 
other’s eyes. 

“You saved me from the Saidee 
boys,” she said. “Oh, I’ll never forget 
it, never!” She blew her nose noisily 
with a coarse lace handkerchief of 
Belle’s. 

“There weren’t any to save you 
from,” said Ottolie lightly. “There was 
just one man, who ran away—not any- 
thing to talk about.” But in spite of 
herself, pity and kindness came into her 
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face; the red-haired girl, 
even if she were Belle 
Spicer’s sister, was look- 
ing at her with eyes so 
like a grateful, humble 
dog’s. “Understand?” 
she added. 

Mary nodded, with 
unwonted intelligence. 
“T won't talk,” she as- 
sented simply, “but you 
saved me, all the same.” 
She looked at the girl 
who wore silk under 
linen and was so brave, 
as if she were a crea- 
ture from another 
world, “I’m Mary Spi- 
cer,” she added awk- 
wardly, “Miss Belle Spi- 
cer’s sister, and I came 
up with a note from her. 
Tl go now, if you'll 
give it to Mr. Stan- 
nard.” 

Ottolie Dane had no 
desire to touch it. 
“You’d better come on 
to the house, and rest,” 
she protested hastily. “You're not fit 
to walk home.” 

“T’ve a bicycle,” quickly. “And—I’d 
rather not come to the house.” 

Alone, she would as soon have faced 
a den of lions as Mrs. Lovell and Tony ; 
especially Tony, knowing what she 
knew about Belle and Jim Wales. If 
he asked her anything she would tell 
—and Belle would kill her for it. With 
sudden terrified boldness she clutched 
Ottolie’s hand and thrust Belle’s note 
into it. 

“I’m going,” she said, “but if ever I 
can do anything for you in this world 
Til do it; for I know what would have 
happened to me this morning without 
you, if you don’t! I Oh, good-by.” 

She had glanced behind her, and with 
one ungainly leap up the bank she had 
come down, she was gone. She had no 
more desire to be asked questions by 
Tony Stannard here any more than at 
his house, and down a bypath she had 
seen him coming, tall and easy, in his 
white clothcs. 
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“You—heard,” she stammered, like a fool. 


Ottolie turned at the step, and saw 
him, too. Mary Spicer had always been 
considered; she was unconsidered 
now—and forgotten—the second she 
was out of sight. Ottolie never even 
paused to wonder why she had fled so 
suddenly, and Tony had not seen her 
at all. It dawned on neither of them 
that the girl had dropped to the ground 
the instant she was hidden by the 
bushes, and was crouching there. 
Eavesdropping was no crime in the Spi- 
cer decalogue, but Mary was not think- 
ing of it. She might be afraid to talk 
to Tony Stannard, lest awkward, stum- 
bling, she might let out how Belle had 
spent the days without him; but she 
longed as Belle had never done to look 
on his face. Since first she had seen 
him she had worshiped him, from that 
distance which is all that falls to the lot 
of the Mary Spicers of the world; even 
now she treasured in her pocket an ole- 
ander flower he had once plucked and 
thrown away; and she could not go 
home without seeing him. She looked 
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through the heavy bushes into his face 
—and recoiled, even as Helen Lovell 
had done before. 

There was something the matter with 
him—he was ill, he was—words failed 
the girl. Changed, thin, haggard, he 
stood below her ;.even his eyes had not 
the look of the eyes she had dreamed 
of while Belle sat in the garden with 
Jim Wales. 

“Oh, there’s something wrong with 
him,” thought Mary wildly. She stared 
at him without sense to move; perhaps 
she was hardly listening, and, anyhow, 
there was silence below her. 

Dumbly Ottolie had turned and was 
holding out Belle Spicer’s letter. Now 
that Tony must speak of the girl to her 
she had no desire to hear him. She 
was turning away, dumbly still, when 
he stopped her. 

“I've hunted the place for you,” he 
blurted desperately. “I had no chance 
to speak to you till this morning. Ot- 


tolie, I can’t expect you to have any 
patience with me, but you've got to lis- 


” For the first time 
“What’s 


ten to me. 
he saw the letter in her hand. 
that ?” 

“It’s from Miss Spicer; her sister 
gave it to me just now,” said Ottolie 
tonelessly. ‘I don’t think there’s any- 
thing I need listen to you about, Tony. 
I'm going back to the house.” 

“Not till you’ve heard me!” There 
was a sudden ring in his voice that 
startled her, but Mary Spicer in the 
bushes sat up at it. “I don’t know 
what’s in this letter,” recklessly, “but 
I’ve got to tell you about that girl and 
me. Not because you were angel 
enough to care whether I lived or died 
the other night,” with a simple humility 
of worship, “but because I won't let 
you go on thinking that any woman has 
come between me and—the way I think 
of you,” stammering. “I love you as 
I’ve always loved you, as I always 
shall, even though you’ve nothing for 
me but contempt.. I’d rather die than 
marry Belle Spicer; but I made a fool 
of myself, and I’ve got to pay—or let 
her. Ive thought and thought, and I 
can’t get at anything but that. I’ve 
told nobody how I got into the thing, 
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but I’ve got to tell you; even if I’m a 
cad for doing it.” 

And word for word he told her. Bui 
if to the girl he loved his madness, 
then his quixotic weakness, rang true, 
it rang truer still to Mary Spicer, who 
had good reason to understand it. 

“So that was how Belle got him,” she 
thought, and it was odd that she sick- 
ened at it, “with a lie about what peo- 
ple would say! Mother was just put 
up to it; no one who mattered would 
have said anything—about a girl like 
Belle,” with unconscious acceptance of 
a rung in the ladder so low as to be un- 
noticed. ‘And he’s only sticking to her 
because he thinks it’s right, and all the 
time she’s ” But the thought of Jim 
Wales’ kisses after Stannard’s turned 
Mary sicker still. In avid pity for Stan- 
nard, and fury with Belle, she stretched 
her ears for what Ottolie was saying. 

Very white, she was facing Tony. 

“T can’t say what’s right and what 
isn’t,” she said slowly. “T’m—what 
they call prejudiced, isn’t it, in law? 
I love you, Tony. I knew as soon as 
I’d left you that I’d always loved you; 
but I can’t turn round and tell you to 
ruin any girl's life just because I tried 
hard to ruin yours and mine. I thought 
I woke up to it in time, but it seems— 
I didn’t. I’m to blame for all you did.” 

“For God’s sake,” cried Tony un- 
controllably, “hush!” 

“It’s true.” She shrugged her shoul- 
ders. ‘Only now I can’t snatch back 
the happiness I threw away over an- 
other girl’s misery. But there’s one 
chance for us! It’s a low one, but it’s 
a chance. Read that letter she sent 
you, and if she gives you the littlest 
loophope in it, you—we—might crawl 
out !” 

Remembering the girl who had sat 
in the Spicer drawing-room like an ani- 
mal over fresh-killed prey, defiant, sav- 
age, she hoped unworthily she might 
have written savagely, too; driven by 
neglect might even have thrown open 
a way for Tony to escape her. But 
Belle Spicer had not rewritten her let- 
ter for nothing. It was as clever as 
she had thought it, for there was not 
a word of reproach for his neglect in it; 
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merely that she knew he.must be busy 
with his guests, and there was no need 
to trouble about her till they had gone. 
She would see him at the assembly 
ball. Till then he need remember only 
how she loved and trusted him, and 
was his always. 

Tony bit his lips as he read it. 

“There’s no chance here,” he said 
hoarsely, and perhaps he had not known 
how ‘sure he had been of finding one, 
“unless I’m a plain blackguard.” 

Ottolie looked at him. “Then it’s 
good-by,” she said quietly. “I'll go 
away, as soon as I can.” 

“You won't,” said Tony fiercely. “I 
can’t stand it, Ottolie! If you care— 
and God knows I’m not worth it—Belle 
Spicer or any other woman shan’t stand 
between you and me. Ottolie!” 

He moved to catch her to him, never 
to let her go again, and she turned on 
him in a gust of passion. 

“Do you think I’ve no pride?” she 
cried, very low. “Or no decency? You 
and I have played with each other too 
I won't 


long; we’re served right now. 
have you turn on any girl for my sake! 
We’ve come to the end; no matter 


whose fault it is, it’s the end! IT’ll go 
away—I suppose even you will see I 
have to—but I won’t have even Helen 
guess why I’m going. When’s that ball 
she talks about? Next Thursday, isn’t 
it? Well, Ill stay for that, and 
then ” Suddenly she turned to him, 
her hands outstretched, her dark blue 
eyes heavy with pain. “Then, I'll go,” 
she whispered. “But till then, you and 
I can be happy, without any yesterday 
and me, without any to-morrow and 
Selle Spicer; like children, Tony, who 
—who——” She could not finish, nor 
could Tony answer. She ran past him 
toward the house, and in silence he fol- 
lowed her. 

Mary Spicer sat in her hiding place 
like a stone. This was the way people 
behaved, out of the Spicer set; this 
was what books meant when they talked 
about honor, and being ladies and gen- 
tlemen—if her thoughts were incoher- 
ent she knew what they meant. And it 
was all for Belle—Belle, who had got 
engaged by a lie, and making a fuss 
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over her mother in a temper—Belle 
who was carrying on with Jim Wales— 
that Stannard’s life was going to be 
ruined! Mary had told Ottolie Dane 
that if ever she could do anything for 
her she would do it, but it was not 
of Ottolie she was thinking now. It 
was of Stannard, only Stannard. She 
had worshiped him before she knew 
there was much reason, but a fierce 
adoration of him sprang up in her un- 
developed soul now. 

“T'll help him, and that girl he loves 
like that,” she said to herself slowly. 
“Somehow or other I'll do it. I 
mightn’t have, if Belle had kept away 
from Jim Wales! But now I’m going 
to do it.” 

She rose, found her bicycle, and 
without one thought of a possibly lurk- 
ing Saidee boy, pedaled home. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


But if Mary had meant to interview 
Stannard, she got no opportunity. Even 
the cleverness of Belle’s note did not 
bring her fiancé down to her. It brought 
instead a note, acceptant of the kind- 
ness in hers, and saying that as his 
guests were leaving him the day after 
the assembly ball he would take her at 
her word and spend the intervening 
time with them. After that—but it was 
too early to talk of after—he would 
have a talk with her at the ball. 

It might have been a weak note—the 
much tried Tony was no hero—but it 
was in plain fact an infuriating one. It 
drove Belle in hysterics to the sym- 
pathetic arms of Jim Wales, in the run- 
to-seed Spicer garden under the topaz 
moon. Mary, from the watch tower 
of her window, missed not one word of 
the comfort that gentleman adminis- 
tered, but to his hot threats of thrash- 
ing Stannard she gave only’ a curling 
lip. There would be no trouble with 
Jim, if only she could accomplish what 
she meant to do. But as the days 
went by she despaired of it. She went 
about wretchedly, the only silent mem- 
ber of a house.where Mrs. Spicer was 
in tears and Belle an active volcano. 

It might have been little comfort to 
her to have known that life at Caven- 
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dish plantation was little smoother than 
at the Spicer residence. Maxwell and 
Mrs. Lovell, justly indignant that the 
scene in the moonlit garden had 
meant nothing, had joined hands in 
an offensive alliance that outspokenly 
informed Tony he was a fool and Otto- 
lie Dane another, not to wash their 
hands of Belle Spicer there and then. 
Ottolie had not improved matters by a 
resolute silence, except for informing 
her chaperon of her return to New 
York, and Mrs. Lovell was despairing. 

“T can’t help her ratting if she means 
to, but I’m going to stay by Tony till 
the end,” she wailed to the devoted 
Maxwell. “I could kill Ottolie! There 
needn’t be any end if she'd only say 
the word. It’s she, not Tony, who’s 


being honorable,” scornfully, “about 
that horrid girl now.” 

But Maxwell, for once, was unsym- 
pathetic; his patience with Tony was 
frayed through. 

“T don’t see how you could expect 
her to be anything else,” he returned. 


“I think she’s stretched a point when 
she’s agreed even to stay for this as- 
sembly ball.” 

Whereat Mrs. Lovell was cold to him 
for the day, because in her secret soul 
she agreed with him. If Tony were 
idiot enough not to shake off his chains 
for himself he could not expect Ottolie 
to do it for him. Yet in her secret 
soul, too, perhaps Mrs, Lovell expected 
something might come of the fact that 
Ottolie was even staying for the ball. 

If she had known a little more, even 
that hope would have left her. Tony, 
living in a Paradise of companionship 
that was torture because it must end, 
knew better. Ottolie would stay for 
the ball; would dance with him once 
more in this world, and go away the 
next morning. Of after that—for him- 
self—he dared not think. He had those 
few days’ grace with Ottolie, and 
in them he would eat, drink, and be 
merry, while Belle Spicer let him. 

As a sop to the Cerberus who waited 
Ottolie’s departure he sent tickets for 
the ball to his betrothed, her mother, 
and—with careless courtesy—to Mary, 
who had never thought of going to a 
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ball in her life. He little guessed she 
sat down with her ten-shilling ticket in 
her hand and wept with mingled tri- 
umph and terror. She meant to go, 
though she would as soon have walked 
into a den of lions as confront Hermosa 
society from the governor down, and 
though Belle would have died sooner 
than let her. 

She had to go, if ever she meant to 
do anything for Stannard and the girl 
he was giving up for Belle. Things 
happened at balls—even Mary knew 
that much—and they would never hap- 
pen at home, since Stannard never 
came there to hear of Beile’s “carryings 
on” with Jim Wales. He would be 
there, Belle, Stannard, Miss Dane—if 
Providence helped Mary they should all 
be shuffled up and distributed where 
they belonged. She stole out and ex- 
pended her small savings on yards of 
grass-green tarleton; in secret, and 
chiefly in the garret, she manufactured 
a ball dress from it. Belle would never 
let her go, even if she never guessed 
the horrible thing she meant to go for, 
but Mary Spicer hated Belle, as a wom- 
an hates only over a man who is being 
deceived. Feverishly she read every 
novel she could find about people who 
were discovered making love to wrong 
partners at balls. She would have her 
work cut out to evade her mother and 
follow her fashionable sister unseen, 
but she meant to do it, and once at the 
ball, perhaps even she could play de- 
tective well enough to let Stannard see 
what was going on behind his back. 
For herself she expected nothing; it 
would be happiness for the rest of her 
life if she could know he was happy, 
through her. 

In the meantime there were people 
in Hermosa who thought of anything 
but balls. 

The Saidee boys had been all but a 
false alarm at Stannard’s; a mere 
fringe of weaklings come more to beg 
for food than anything, but elsewhere 
they were a different story. There came 
a night when the Harrington planta- 
tion flared on the horizon; a night when 
Tony and Maxwell rode out at one in 
the morning to return fire-grimed and 
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water-soaked the next noon. Every- 
thing Harrington owned was gone— 
house, servants’ quarters, sugar mills, 
and stables. He had run foul of the 
Saidee boys, and they had repaid him 
with devilish thoroughness—but not 


scot-free. Ten ringleaders of the gang. 


of two hundred Haitians had _ been 
caught, marched down to Hermosa jail 
to await their trial for arson and worse, 
for there had been devil’s work at the 
Harrington fray. Only one good thing 
had come of the outbreak; the gang, 
as a unit, was broken up; for with the 
ringleaders: caught the others would 
give in. They had fled to the hills in 
earnest now, and in the hills they would 
stay, with a cordon of police drawing 
tighter round them with every hour till 
starvation made them fling themselves 
on the government’s mercy. 

As in all places where riots flourish, 
the excitement made but a faint ripple 
in Hermosa society. Harrington was 
unpopular; it was a wonder his own 
sugar hands had not made trouble for 


him long ago; and with the leaders of 
the foreign gang in jail the white pop- 
ulatior of Hermosa forgot the others. 
If there was talk among the people on 
the plantations they kept it to them- 


selves. Cavendish, at least, heard noth- 
ing, for Salome, the usual channel of 
underground information, had—to 
Tony’s fury—departed to nurse a dying 
mother on the other side of the island, 
leaving the incapable Agatha to run the 
house at her will. 

Only Ottolie had any idea Salome’s 
patient was male, not female, and that 
he reposed no farther off than a de- 
serted cabin on the lands. Salome, all 
tears and gratitude, had owned she had 
been unsurprised by either the advent 
or the scurrying flight of the dreaded 
Saidee boys. The man left wounded in 
the lands was her lover, a miserable 
weakling, who had been lured into the 
gang by the glowing promises of the 
Haiti ruffian who captained it. He was 
no credit, perhaps, but he was all the 
world to Salome; she had risked her 
place, night after night, to feed him, 
and now she was nursing him night and 
day. Ottolie missed the woman, Sa- 
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lome had served her hand and foot ; had 
in her queer way been loyal both to her 
lover and the master she served—and 
Ottolie Dane was learning it was not 
easy to be loyal even to herself. 

‘The yellow woman had promised 
faithfully to be back by the night of 
the ball, the last night Ottolie would 
ever go anywhere with Tony; but when 
it came—so soon that time surely must 
have skipped days to bring it—there 
was no sign of her. Idiotically, inex- 
plicably, it felt like a bad omen to Ot- 
tolie. With shaking fingers she dressed 
herself in a gown that was all white 
and red gold to match her own white- 
ness, her own red-gold hair. For the 
last ball that was ever going to matter 
to her she would go splendidly, go so 
that Tony Stannard could never forget 
her. 

But as she took one last look at her- 
self she stood terrified. There was 
something weak showing in her face, 
something strained to breaking point— 
she could never say good-by to Tony 
to-night, never let him go. It was be- 
yond her-——and idiotic, besides! Who 
was Belle Spicer that Ottolie Dane 
should fling her lover to her like a 
a bone to a dog? And the contemptuous 
thought steadied the girl like a curb bit 
does a horse. She was not doing any 
flinging. Tony had never asked her 
to take him back; never offered to give 
up Belle Spicer for her. 

That was the situation when she 
faced it. An agony of shame brought 
the color back to her face. She had 
been mad these days past, to live in a 
stolen Paradise with Tony; she would 
never stoop to it again. He had made 
his bed and he must lie on it. Quiet, 
suddenly magnificent, she turned from 
her glass and swept out to join Tony— 
who cared for stupid, quixotic thonor 
more than he did for Ottolie Dane— 
in the carriage that waited at the ve- 
randa steps. 

She had forgotten all about Salome 
and her broken promise, and it might 
have interested her very little to know 
the woman had kept it. The carriage 
lamps were barely out of the avenue of 
palms, the sound of wheels still on the 
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hard road, when the yellow woman 
raced over the back veranda and up- 
stairs to the room Tony had made 
Ottolie move to. 

“Miss Ott’ly,” she gasped in the 
doorway where the casual Agatha had 
left a misleading blaze of light, “for de 
land’s sake stop home dis night from 
dat ball! Miss Ott’ly, where is you?” 

But the look of the room answered 
her. Miss Ottolie was dressed and gone 
down to Hermosa with Salome’s mas- 
ter and the others. The woman’s legs 
gave under her till she sank down on 
the spotless bed. She had traveled fast 
and far that day, tracing to its. source 
the rumor her lover had whispered to 
her, forcing him to follow her home 
and corroborate it, if need be—and now 
she was too late. 

“T lef’ it too late,” she whispered, 
“but t’was hangin’ on de aidge of life 
and deat’ made me do it—and we’s 
dropped over it already, Boaz and me, 
if dey even knew I was settin’ here. Oh, 
my Miss Ott’ly! I heard Marse Stan- 


nard say dey Saidee boys was all busted 
up, and I lef’ him say it to you—and 
dey’s only de beginning o’ de trouble 
coming now—and you'd gone to dat 
damn ball, and I can’t do nothin’! She 


gulped convulsively. “Can’t do nothin’ 
for you dat saved my man. Dey 
wouldn’t let me into dat ball, even if I 
dar’d go down to de door of it—dey’d 
stop me in de big dressin’ room “i 
But at the word she leaped to her feet. 

“Agatha!” she roared from the open 
door. “Put out dese lamps and bring 
me you best white apern and you green 
madras! I got to go down to town on 
de dogtrot to help in de ladies’ dressin’ 
rooms at de ’sembly ball.” 

And she seemed to hear the tread of 
bare, marching feet as she said it; feet 
already ahead of her. Could she ever, 
even by short cuts and running, get to 
the assembly ball in time to save her 
Miss Ottolie from the gang of Saidee 
boys who had slipped the police and 
were going, all unexpected, to burn and 
riot in Hermosa town? “I’m goin’ to 
try,’ she muttered fiercely. She 
snatched her borrowed toilet from the 
staring Agatha, and was gone. 
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CHAPTER IX, 


Down the hill Hermosa town lay fes- 
tive and easy-minded. In the back 
streets the rumsellers, profiting by the 
absence of the police in search of the 
Saidee boys in the hills above the town, 
had their lamps flaring and their shops 
open, but for the present custom was 
dull. Every loafer in town was hang- 
ing round the door of the assembly 
rooms ; watching the grandees arrive in 
carriages; the Spicer set strut proudly 
by on foot, peering into the blaze of 
light in the wide doorway, and jigging 
to the snatches of music that floated 
through it.. If there was to be a wild 
night of it in Hermosa for the loafers, 
and other people, they were not to guess 
it till they had returned to the rum 
shops and were soaked with raw 
drink. 

There were half a dozen white men 
in the assembly rooms to whom even a 
hint of what only one woman knew 
would have been priceless; but they, 
like all Hermosa, had no thoughts be- 
yond the present. The first assembly 
ball of the year always went with a 
swing later ones lacked, since the blood 
of all society but the Spicers was fresh 
from Northern air and holidays; and 
all society crowded the great ballroom 
that was a sight in itself to any one who 
had eyes to see it. 

Tony Stannard had none. The soft 
light of hundreds of wax candles falling 
on mahogany-paneled walls hung with 
unconsidered garlands of what else- 
where would have been priceless hot- 
house flowers—masses of stephanotis, 
gardenias, and scarlet trumpet blos- 
soms as big as a man’s two hands— 
palms, and branches of the pale wild 
lemon that smells like violets and in- 
cense and the sea; the shining cedar of 
a floor polished till it was like new ice 
on dark water, and cast back reflections 
of the candles and the women’s dresses, 
were not even things he noticed. There 
was but one thing he saw in the whole 
room. Ottolie, walking up it, all 
white and gold; Ottolie, making her lit- 
tle court curtsy to the governor and 
his wife; Ottolie, tall, matchless, ex- 
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quisite—and after to-night no 
more to Tony than a far-off 
star to a lost dog! 

The man’s heart turned over 
in him at the thought. He 
never even saw his neglected 
fiancée, though she passed him. 
She was looking her best, for 
Belle Spicer; all in white, with 
her color kept well down by 
the powder that was yet fresh 
on her cheeks, and her hair 
neater than it would be after 
dancing; but she was in no 
mood to make a man pity, if he 
did not love her. Her dream 
of coming to an assembly ball 
as the betrothed of a gentle- 
man had come true; the gov- 
ernor’s wife had congratulated 
her; women been civil who had 
never before glanced at her; 
and self-satisfied, self-assertive; 
she flaunted down the room, 
her bold eyes flashing, her 
laugh ringing uncontrolled. 
But Tony neither saw nor 
heard her as he made his way 
through the men round Otto- 
lie Dane—planters, English 
naval officers, who had arrived 
on a gunboat that afternoon, 
government officials—and 
stood at her side. 

She was not the Ottolie of 
the lands, nor of the moonlit 
garden. Changed, somehow 
unapproachable, she did not 
even give him her card to scribble on as 
had been her way at balls; she wrote 
his name on it herself—or he thought 
she did. Then she turned away with 
the little shriveled man who happened 
to be the governor. 

Tony, left standing, had a curious 
feeling that it was not to-morrow that 
would mark the end of love between 
Ottolie and him; the end had come al- 
ready. He looked dully at the card he 
had scrawled with her initials—nine, 
ten, eleven were the dances she had 
given him—three, out of a programme 
of twenty-four! If it had not been for 
his own folly, his own rotten ideal of 
self-respect that was failing him every 


id 


He shot with a stern joy in his blood that made each bullet go 


home. 


minute, every dance on the card could 


have been his with Ottolie—Ottolie 
who already treated him as a stranger, 
who with to-morrow he would never 
see again. Mechanically he moved 
away to ask Mrs, Lovell for the dances 
he did not care if she gave him or not; 
to find the girl he was going to marry 
and do his duty by her; to take Mrs. 
Spicer to the refreshment room as a 
prospective son-in-law should. 

Belle he came on with no pains. 
Loud, flamboyant, her conversation 
reached him long before he saw her. 
He was no snob, but a sick rebellion 
went through him at the thought that a 
girl who talked like that was going to 
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bear his name. Belle Stannard—it 
rang in his ears as he danced with her! 
Taking Mrs. Spicer to eat ices he was 
spared; that lady would as soon have 
attended the court of St. James as a 
“society ball,” Belle informed him. 
Yet, for all her inflation, her attained 
ambition, she was careful. She had 
guessed nothing about Ottolie, but in- 
tuition told her her claim to Tony hung 
on a hair. She gave him no chance to 
speak seriously to her, no chance even 
to mention the relation they held to 
each other; and the second her dance 
with him was over she vanished, on the 
arm of a naval engineer. Tony, despis- 
ing himself, hating the weakness that 
had not let him fling the truth at her 
and be free, stood alone. He backed 
out of the way of passing couples and 
leaned against the flower-hung wall, 
and as he did it one person in all the 
ballroom saw the despair on his face. 
Mary Spicer had got there—with- 
out her mother’s knowledge, or that of 
the sister who would have promptly 


walked her home—and now she slunk 
behind a pillar in the darkest corner of 


the ballroom like a terrified cat. Not 
till she was in the crowded room had 
she realized the mad temerity of her 
coming, of thinking she could do any- 
thing to unmask Belle in a place like 
this. She had got to her present asylum 
somehow, and there she must stay till 
supper emptied the room, and she dared 
creep away. It was not she who could 
show up Belle and Jim Wales to Stan- 
nard; if she had seen the pair embrac- 
ing within a foot of her, with Tony on 
her other side, she could not have dared 
even to point at them! 

3etween what the dressing-room 
glass had shown her of her green tarle- 
ton and the amused glances of the other 
women, she was cowed to the bone. The 
novels she had studied, where a deter- 
mined girl led a man to a vantage point 
whence he could see his betrayal by the 
woman he had bound himself to marry, 
were all lies as far as she was con- 
cerned. She could never do it—never! 
And anyhow, Belle was giving her no 
chance. She had not even spoken to 
Jim Wales, much less danced with him. 
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Wretchedly Mary turned her face from 
what she knew was Tony's worse 
wretchedness. It was not an unlucky 
coward like herself who could open his 
eyes to Belle’s carryings on, and Belle’s 
lies. 

As the music thrashed out the beat 
of a new dance, Tony pulled himself 
together. The air round him was chok- 
ing with gardenias and tuberoses— 
wedding flowers; he moved to a win- 
dow, flung it wide, and stared half- 
blinded from the lighted room. There 
might have been a glare across the gar- 
den, over the lower town, but it was 
not clear enough to his dazzled eyes 
even to make him wonder if there were 
not a fire somewhere. The night was 
little cooler than the ballroom, and he 
remembered suddenly that he was due 
to dance with Helen. He was cross- 
ing the room to look for her when a 
sound rose over all the music and 
laughter; a roar that might have been 
the sea, if it had not risen suddenly 
to a note that could only have come 
from human throats, and culminated in 
a crash as if the world were fallen 
down and breaking. 

The band stopped in the middle of a 
bar. Some one raced to them and forced 
them to go on again, but in the pause 
black panic caught the room. A wom- 
an screamed; a man or two ran to the 
doors of the hall and stood there, oddly 
silent. There were no doors, as far as 
the ballgoers were concerned; they had 
been barricaded, back entrance and 
front, with utter noiselessness and skill. 
Only the one window Tony had stood 
by, that opened into the walled garden, 
was free—left overlooked by some one’s 
haste. The glare through it was plain 
now, and the reason of it. The jail was 
burning—all of it that had not been 
blown up like a toy; and here, there, 
everywhere, other buildings were flar- 
ing as that roar like the sea filled the 
streets. It did not need a woman in 
a spotless apron and a green madras 
handkerchief to rush in from the dress- 
ing room and gasp out something about 
the Saidee boys. Every man in the 
room knew they had got down from 
the hills somehow, broken jail for their 
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leaders, blown up the place—and now 
were drawing nearer every minutes to 
the assembly rooms they had made a 
death trap for the white people they 
had so easily locked in. 

“The cheek,” said Tony sharply, “the 
colossal cheek!” And a planter at his 
side smiled with some grimness. 

“Overconfidence, I should put it,” 
said he, “since we happen to be ready 
for them! They couldn’t realize that 
the upper story of this place is used 
as a store for rifles and ammunition, or 
that we’d take warning the second the 
jail blew up. It’s as well we didn’t 
hear them at their barricades—it makes 
one more protection between them and 
our women! Now we'll take the Saidee 
gang from upstairs, and the sailors” —he 
glanced round the room, and Tony saw 
the English naval officers had unosten- 
tatiously disappeared—‘‘will get them in 
the rear with the bluejackets. The la- 
dies are safer than in their own houses 
—you might get hold of your party and 
tell ’em so. In an hour there'll be 


some very subdued Saidee boys scut- 


+B) 


tling away to the back alleys. 

His party! Tony had already des- 
cried Helen with Maxwell, and was 
locking frantically for Ottolie. It was 
all very well to say the trouble would 
be over in another hour, but that hour 
was yet to pass. He turned, as quite 
suddenly she touched him. 

“This is the first of your dances,” 
said she very quietly. “I didn’t mean to 
dance any of them with you, Tony; I 
left blanks instead of your name on 
my card. I knew I couldn’t dance with 
you for the last time. But,” more quiet- 
ly still, “I’m going to stay with you 
now.” 

“Oh, darling—there’s no danger,” 
cried Tony incoherently. “I—ought to 
go and tell Helen so. They’re all ready 
for trouble here.” Yet he did not move 
from Ottolie’s side. 

They were all ready for trouble, but 
—had they been a little too ready? The 
planter who had spoken to him was 
staring from the window, and as he 
turned and spoke again the security was 
gone from his face. The assembly 
rooms, that were suddenly turned into 
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a fortress for the white women of Her- 
mosa, were not going to be attacked— 
yet ; the Saidee boys, the thousand loaf- 
ers swarming out of the rum shops to 
join them, were going elsewhere first— 
and there were other white women in 
Hermosa besides those at the ball. 

“Tt’s no question of Saidee boys 
now,” said the planter succinctly. “The 
whole town’s up against the whites— 
raiding houses, and crazy drunk! It’s 
no good your coming, I’ll take men who 
know the streets to tackle the row. You 
stay here and look after your own wom- 
en and as many others as you can. We 
had this once before—and we’ve not 
forgotten the aftermath, if the Hai- 
tians have. Cut upstairs for a revolver, 
and mind this window till we get back.” 

“T’ll stay here,” said Ottolie, as white 
and golden and steady as if she could 
not see the town blazing through the 
open window ; nor hear screams, curses, 
shots mingling in one horrid uproar 
from the streets. But before Tony had 
made two strides to the stairs Mary 
Spicer, bolting from her lonely corner, 
rushed at him. 

“Belle!” she cried frantically. ‘Oh, 
help me to find Belle, and make her 
come home! Our house is close to the 
jail, and mother’s alone there, and I 
can’t see Belle. I’ve got to go to mother 
—there’s a way from this garden 
straight to ours—and I can’t find 
Belle.” 

She had forgotten the reason that 
had brought her to the ball at all; she 
could never have done anything to free 
Stannard, anyhow; and suddenly it did 
not matter. She was wild with fear as 
she clutched Tony’s arm, but there must 
have been something very near to hero- 
ism in Mary Spicer, for the fear was 
all for her mother. Ottolie, with a 
quick catch in her breath, saw it. 

“Never mind your sister,” she cried 
swiftly, “she’s all right, I saw her not 
five minutes ago. We'll go for your 
mother—you show us the way.” And 
before Tony could stop her she had 
caught Mary’s hand and the two were 
past him; not toward the window he 
had thought the only exit left, but 
down the room. 
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“Give me your revolver, and all the 
cartridges you’ve got,” Tony said to 
a man he had never seen in his life. 

He never knew why he stopped to 
do it, but he filled his pockets with 
cartridges before he raced down the 
room after the two girls. The man 
who had lent him the revolver would 
look after the window, and he dared 
not let them get out of sight. It was 
Mary’s business to go, since only she 
knew the way he could not stop her, 
but Ottolie he would send back; and 
he realized suddenly that if it was 
Mary Spicer’s business to get to her 
mother, she was running it well. 
Through a little basement door into 
an area she fled in front of him, up 
into the orderly garden whence the sit- 
ting-out couples had fled at the sound 
of the explosion; into an orange al- 
ley, then a stable yard. There he 


caught her and the white figure beside 
her, but at his order to Ottolie to turn 
back she only laughed defiantly. 

“l’m going with you,” she said, in 


a whisper that made his heart jump. 
“Tf it’s safe for her, it’s safe for me!” 

Tony looked round him. If darkness 
and silence meant anything, it was 
safe enough, if they were quick. But 
there was no need to tell Mary Spicer 
to hurry. She was through the de- 
serted stable yard already; had led 
them, suddenly, by a hole in a rickety 
fence, into the untidy wilderness the 
Spicers called a back garden. They 
were there, and they had not met one 
soul. Yet oddly enough, they moved 
on as silently as if a rioter lurked in 
each shadowy bush. 

3efore them the house lay dark and 
deserted looking in the feeble light 
from the dying embers of the burnt 
jail. It had been overlooked, so far; 
yet Mary Spicer choked down a sob 
of apprehension as she slipped noise- 
lessly through the back door she had 
left open when she stole out to the ball 
that had been none of her business. 
Any straggler might have been in al- 
ready. 

Tony, knowing it, dared not let her 
go into the dark house alone; but if he 
thought Ottolie was at his heels as he 
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followed Mary he was wrong. At 
the last minute it was beyond the girl 
to go into Belle Spicer’s house. In- 
stead she stood motionless in the back 
garden that was only separated from 
the front one by detached clumps of 
bushes that had once been a hedge, and 
waited there with her heart in her 
mouth. 

Tony, halfway up the stairs after 
Mary, stood still. She had opened a 
door, given a stifled cry—and had an 
answer! They were in time. He heard 
Mary dragging her mother out of the 
bed where she had lain trembling, too 
frightened even to run away; knew 
she was comforting her, dragging her 
clothes on her—and felt suddenly that 
Ottolie was not behind him. He was 
down the dark stairs like a cat, on the 
second, and emerging from the back 
door all but fell over her. 

“Mary’s got her—but what pos- 
sessed you to wait here?” he began, in 
the angry whisper of fright for her. 
“You might have got cut off——” 

He felt her hand laid softly over his 
mouth, 

“Hush!” she breathed. “Listen! 
There’s some one in the front garden.” 

Tony, all ears for the gang of roughs 
who might be swarming over the front 
gate, stood like a statue. Some one 
qwas there; he could hear them whisper, 
stir. Bent double, he slipped to the 
nearest gap in the untidy hedge with 
Ottolie at his shoulder, and stood par- 
alyzed, at the sound of his own name. 

It was no rioters who lay perdu in 
the Spicer garden. Before him, clear 
even in the dim light, oblivious of dan- 
ger, Saidee boys, all the world, sat 
Belle Spicer and Jim Wales. It was 
no wonder that Mary could not find her 
sister, no wonder she had not seen her 
with Jim. She had.been too elated by 
her sudden eminence, too canny, to 
dance with him—but long ago she had 
slipped out with the lover she was 
ashamed of, as, by and by, she would 
slip back again, her hour of weakness 
over. But for now his arms were round 
her as her voice rose out of the whisper 
that had caught Ottolie’s ears, and rose 
in Stannard’s name. 
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“Stannard!” she cried recklessly. 
“It’s not because*I love Stannard that 
I’m giving you back your ring. Listen 
to me, Jim; I Aate Stannard, since he’s 
been too proud to come near me; but 
I hate being poor and a nobody worse. 
I’d never marry Stannard, never, if 
you had the money and place instead of 
him, but I can’t give him up. He never 
meant to really propose to me, he as 
good as said so; he’s treated me ever 
since like the dirt under his feet; and 
I’m going to keep him to his word for 
both those things, let alone his money. 
But, oh, Jim”—her voice broke as she 
put her arms round Jim in his white 
satin tie, the incarnation of the life she 
knew and need make no efforts in—“it’s 
_ you I love—you! Even if I do marry 
Stannard, you and I can be just the 
same.” 

Her voice had fallen to a thrilling 
whisper, her arms were close round 
his neck, but Jim Wales, for once, was 
not her slave. If she were strung to 
the last pitch, so was he, and his thin 
blood was redder than she knew. 

“There'll be none of that business 
with me,” he said, and his languid voice 
_ had an edge to it. “You've got to 

choose to-night, between him and me.” 

“But I tell you, I love you best— 
even if I marry him, I love you best!” 

But Jim Wales was suddenly rigid. 

“Hush,” he muttered, “there’s some- 
body coming! It was mad to come 
here with the Saidee boys out. Come!” 

He rose to flee with his arm still 
round her, turned the corner of the 
bush that sheltered them, and stopped 
short—but not so short as Belle. 

She was quicker-witted than he, but, 
even so, she could not gather herself 
together. Stannard stood in front of 
her—Stannard!—in her own garden 
where she had thought no one would 
dream of looking for her, to-night of 
all nights ; he had heard every word of 
the madness she had poured out. 

“You—heard,” she stammered, like 
a fool. 

“Yes,” said Tony simply. If he were 
an eavesdropper a thousand times over 
he did not care; his blood was singing 
in him with his freedom. “You're quite 
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right to hate me; I behaved like a cad 
to you! I’m glad you’ve found it out, 
and I wish you every happiness with 


‘the man you love—though he isn’t I.” 


“IT never meant a word of it,” said 
the girl sullenly. “It was just i 
But in the dull light she looked at Tony 
and was filled with sudden fear. She 
had gone too far ever to get back; 
something in his face told her so. She 
had no thought for Ottolie, nor even 
much of Jim. There was no hope now 
of having a plantation of her own, of 
marrying Stannard, once he had heard 
things from her own lips. She had got 
to make the best of what she had done, 
or lose him and Jim both; for some- 
thing told her Jim had meant it when 
he said it was take him or leave him to- 
night—and if she had lost her cheese 
cake she would hold fast to her ginger- 
bread. She pulled herself together, 
and spoke deliberately. “All the same, 
it’s true,” she said. “I’d sooner marry 
Jim Wales than you!” 

Mary Spicer, coming with her mother 
out of the back door, had stood unre- 
garded, as usual. Now she found her 
voice as, thunderstruck, she looked at 
the four people standing as she had 
meant them to stand; Stannard and Ot- 
tolie, Belle with Jim. 

“Does Belle mean she’s given you 
up?” she demanded wildly of Tony; 
and, as he nodded, she began to cry. 

She had not done it; she was glad 
that even to give Mr. Stannard happi- 
ness she had not betrayed her own sis- 
ter; glad all her forlorn schemes had 
failed, but gladder still that they had 
been accomplished without her; and 
miserable, because she would probably 
never speak to him again in her life. 

But Tony did not hear her sobbing. 
With Ottolie beside him, and free of 
Belle Spicer by her own words, he was 
yet suddenly conscious that the Spicer 
premises were no place for drama. 

“Get. back,” he ordered electrically. 
“Run, all of you—while there’s time!” 

For out of the street before the front 
garden there was a sound at last; a 
sound of bare. feet that broke through 
the hedge, a yelling roar from twenty 
throats. They had stayed too long. 
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There was no need to tell Belle to 
run. Hand in hand she and her brand- 
new fiancé had shot madly through the 
back garden already, careless of all but 
their own safety. Tony saw Ottolie 
and Mary Spicer seize Mary’s mother 
and drag her after Belle. And then he 
had other things to think of. 

If he had been a weak, quixotic fool, 
and a helpless one, over a woman and 
her good name, there was no helpless- 
ness about him when he had men to 
deal with. It is matter of history in 
Hermosa how one man with a revolver 
and a pocket full of cartridges got his 
back against the wall and turned the 
night for all white Hermosa. The riot- 
ing in the town had been but a flea 
bite, a feint to cover an attack on the 
assembly rooms by the back way, and 
there happened to be only Tony Stan- 
nard to check it. Easy, collected, he 
shot with a stern joy in his blood that 
made each bullet go home; fighting at 
last for Ottolie and his own hand. How 
he did it no one ever knew, but alone 
against them he held the main body of 
the Saidee boys till the sailors came up 
and took them from behind. 

It was with his very last cartridge 
that he knew he need shoot no more. 
The rush past him was broken; the 
sailors turning the rioters, rounding 
them up in the courthouse yard in lieu 
of a jail. Black, begrimed, bleeding 
from a glancing pistol shot on his fore- 
head and an ugly wound on his arm, 
Tony turned to make for the assembly 
rooms and Ottolie, not conscious of 
having done anything in particular till 
a roar of cheers broke out for him. 

Half laughing, half swearing, and all 
triumphant, Tony broke through the 
men who swarmed round him, and ran 
for the ballroom. With the cheering 
still ringing behind him he stood in its 
doorway. The place was full of refu- 
gees, Mrs. Spicer’s was not the only 


dressing gown; of men being bound-up; 
of women laughing and crying. Belle 
Spicer stood blankly with Jim Wales; 
Mary smote his eyes in her hideous 
green dress; Maxwell and Helen Lov- 
ell rushed forward to him—only Ot- 
tolie was not there. 


Tony pushed aside 
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Helen’s fingers on his 


Maxwell’s hand, 
wounded arm. 

“Where’s Ottolie?” he cried. It was 
idiotic that his hot blood chilled in him 
—she had been with the others! He 
turned on Mary. ‘“Didn’t she come in 
with you?” 

“She—went back to you,” 
tered. “Didn't she find you?” 

Wordlessly he pushed Mary Spicer 
aside, and turned to go back whence he 
had come. And half out the door a 
hand clutched him. 

“T got her,” burst out Salome. “Dat 
what I come down here for—to look 
after her! I cotched her out in de 
garden, makin’ to run back to you when 
she heard de shootin’, and I got her 
locked in de dressin’?’ room now; I 
couldn’t keep her no oder way!” 

She flung open the dressing-room 
door. Tony, standing on the threshold, 
saw Ottolie—alone. 

At what he said to her the sudde nly 
enlightened Salome gasped. Then she 
chuckled, and stood sentinel at the door, 
till Ottolie called her, and she let Helen 
Lovell and Maxwell pass, 

When ten minutes later the four 
emerged, laughing, happy, the great 
news told, and Tony’s arm bound up 
well enough to get home, Mary Spicer 
turned ghastly where she stood alone. 
She had had her desire; Tony was free 
—and she would probably never speak 
to him in all her life again. The band 
burst out into a belated march; every 
one was laughing and talking at once; 
only Mary had no one to turn to. And 
suddenly Tony saw her. 

The last thing that occurred to him 
was that if it had not been for Mary 
Spicer’s daring to go to the ball for his 
sake Ottolie would still be going to 
use the steamer ticket she would forfeit 
to-morrow, but something in Mary’s 
forlorn, humble eyes touched him. 

“Good night, Miss Mary,” he said 
kindly. ‘You were as plucky as they 
make them to-night.” 

But Mary only shrank back wordless- 
ly. She had been considered for the 
first time in her life, and it is to be 
hoped it was a comfort to her, for it 
was all the thanks she ever had. 


she fal- 

















ON AMERICANISM 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


HEN you travel be sure to put into your grip along- 
side of the other necessaries your very best man- 
ners. because you will not only need them, but it 

behooves you to use them abroad even more than you do 
at home. 

When you are in your own town where you are well 
known, a little grouchiness, a bit of petulance, or even a 
sudden burst of temper is likely to be taken at its proper 
valuation; you are an esteemed citizen, and you are not to 
be judged by an isolated act of bad manners. You can be 
rude to the postmaster and get away with it, because, as a 
general thing, you are polite to every one and you have an 
established reputation for urbanity and courtesy. 

But when you are on your travels, those with whom you 
come in contact will judge you by each separate act, 
and not only will you be judged, but the section from which 
you come will also be judged; and, as people are not al- 
ways sure just where a traveler hails from, the wrong 
locality may suffer in public estimation solely on account 
of your thoughtless acts—-acts for which you apologize to 
yourself by saying: “Well, a fellow can act as he likes 
when he’s among strangers.” 

Don’t you think you’re wrong? It seems to me that a 
man should be on his good behavior most when he is 
among the strangest strangers. 

The other day, on a train running into Chicago, there 
was an exhibition of hoggishness on the part of a traveler, 
and another man, given to hasty judgments, and from the 
East—it being his first trip in the West—said: ‘As soon as 
; you leave New York you begin to see wildness and woolli- 
ness.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, the boorish man was not a 
Westerner at all, but a New Yorker, also on his first trip 
West; but he had strengthened the first man’s preconceived 
notion that the West is still wild and woolly. 

A certain able and sincerely patriotic senator from In- 
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diana, whom I will not identify any further than to call 
him by his name, Albert J. Beveridge, is gifted with a 
plentiful lack of humor which now and again, even in his 
eloquent moments—and he has eloquent and lofty moments, 
and even minutes, and I dare say hours—leads him into dis- 
plays of unconscious humor. He recently propounded the 
following toast “To the American” in the following words: 

“You are an American—remember that. And be proud 
of it, too. It is the noblest circumstance of your life. Think 
what it means. The greatest people on earth—to be one of 
that people; the most powerful nation—to be a member of 
that nation; the best and freest institutions among men— 
to live under those institutions; the richest land under any 
flag—to know that land for your country and your home; 
the most fortunate period in human history—to live in such 
a day. This is a dim and narrow outline of what it means 
to be an American. Glory in that fact! Your very being 
cannot be too highly charged with Americanism.” 

Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 

Now that is Simon-pure Americanism. Americanism of 
the spread-eagle, solemn-eyed, wing-flapping order that 
causes other nations to smile at us and hide their mouths 
with their hands as they smile. 

“Cock-a-doodle-doo! There ain’t no other barnyard iike 

% ours!” 
' If you travel through the world breathing sentiments 
such as these you are neither a good traveler, nor yet a good 
) American. 

If Senator Beveridge’s sense of humor had been stronger 
he would have been aware that there are also Germans, and 
Italians, and Frenchmen, and Englishmen, and Swedes, and 
Chinamen in the world—not to mention a number of others 
—and that each believes his nation is the best. 

When a foreigner comes to this country and crows too 
hard over the merits of his own barnyard, we say he is a 
misguided bore, but too many of us feel that the best way 

,; to make the name American respected is to proclaim Ameri- 
can superiority when we are in foreign lands, and so far 
to forget our manners—our beautiful home manners—that, 
as a consequence, “American” in many countries is synony- 
mous with “rude fellow.” Lowell wrote concerning “A 
Certain Condescension in Foreigners.” What he said was 
needed at the time, but it is well to remember that when we 
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are in other lands it is we who are the foreigners, and we 
are apt to be very condescending. 

I am certainly glad that I was born in America and that 
my ancestors have been Americans as long as there has | 
been a United States of America, but I am quite sure that 
if I had been born in little Switzerland, or in Greece, or in 
Poland, or in Holland, or in England, I should be as proud 
as Punch over the fact. A man who isn’t proud that he 
happened to be born in one of the geographical divisions of 
the globe, instead of in another geographical division, is not 
worthy of the name of man, but other persons will like his 
country better if he leaves his crowing apparatus behind 
him when he sets out to travel and takes along, instead, a 
brand-new set of kindly manners. 

When I was a boy I never traveled very far from Brook- 
lyn, in which I was born at an extremely early age—before 
I knew what I was about—but when I was seventeen or 
eighteen I went on a visit to Boston in company with a 

. friend of my own age. 

We must have provided amusement for solid Boston citi- 
zens—proud of the fact that they were Bostonians—be- 
cause we could not keep the knowledge of our own proud 
residence from them, but animadverted on the local ways 
and manners from our superior height. We were New 
Yorkers, and we wanted every one to know it. We had no 
wish to be odious, we were having a very good time, but 
it is a wonder that some Bostonian did not sit down on us; 

) it is a good thing that Oliver Wendell Holmes, who might 

t well have happened along Washington Street while we were 
letting the lookers-in at shop windows know the reasons 
for our superiority, did not overhear us, or we might have 
furnished a subject for a satirical paper. 

Learning that the local pronunciation of Tremont was 
Trem-ont, we took pains to say “Tree-mont,” and-when on 
Sunday morning we were offered Boston baked beans at 
the boarding house we openly deplored the fact that beans 

, were not cooked in the New York way in Boston. 

We honestly thought that there was no city as great as 
New York, and we had the courage of our convictions ; 
but what a spectacle we must have presented! 

Later in life I went to Chicago, and on a train running 
into that great city I innocently asked for a New York 
paper, and was told: “We don’t read New York papers 4 
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out here.” I had no reply ready, but I was lost in wonder 
that a man who looked to be intelligent could get along 
without a New York paper. I have no doubt that many 
Chicagoans in New York have pined for their own Tribune, 
and have wondered how New Yorkers could get news out 
of the New York apologies for newspapers. 

Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 

It is doubtless good for the lungs to crow, but a rooster 
in the act of crowing is always a humorous spectacle—and, 
after all, it is the hen that lays the eggs. 

If Senator Beveridge were to make his speech about 
Americans in England, or Russia, or any other country, he’d 
not get a hand. They are just as intelligent over there as 
we are, but they haven’t heard as much about us as we 
have ourselves, and they’ve mainly heard the wrong things. 
They know we had a Thaw trial, and that we lynch ne- 
groes, and that we have two writers, Cooper and Mark 
Twain; but, judging from the flag-swinging Americans that 
flood London every summer, and that sometimes get as far 
as St. Petersburg, America is not the greatest nation on 
earth. 

I believe she can be. I believe that with help from the 
art-loving Italians, the information-assimilating Jews, the 
hardy and industrious Swedes, and all the other nations— 
never forgetting the good old Puritan blood that acts as 
yeast for the whole lump, she will become the greatest 
| nation on the earth, in course of time. 

And it lies with you travelers to help the good cause 


along. 
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HEY were horseback, Jane and 
Fent, riding straight into the 
sunset. In Jane’s pocket was a 

satisfactory letter from Diana, who at 
school was acquitting herself nobly. So 
the older girl’s mind was at rest; for 
the moment, she had purged it clean of 
all memory of her grinding, monot- 
onous work in a Washington govern- 
ment department, the work which, for 
seven years, had supported the two or- 
phaned daughters of that impractical 
person, Richard Waring, geologist, 
dreamer, and near-genius. 

Fent Greenway reined up his horse, 
and stopped to look at his companion 
as she cantered past him. The day was 
one of those dreaming raptures of No- 
vember, purple veils across the smiling 
hills, champagne in the breeze, color, 
movement, charm everywhere. Fent 
caught up with the gray mare and her 
supple rider, and there was fire in his 
blue eyes. To-morrow ended their hol- 
iday, and to-day—he laid an impulsive 
hand on her bridle rein. 

“Jane, you darling, I’m getting in 
deeper every minute! Oh, Jane, you 
know, you understand—it’s only that I 
love you!” 

For an instant, the girl and the mare 
were as still as an equestrian bronze. 
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Jane felt a shock, like that she had 
experienced years before, when she first 
realized that she, and she only, stood 
between little Diana and squalid, trag- 
ic poverty. Then, in the drawing of a 
breath, she knew why she ached with 
this intensity of feeling. 

She loved this eager, boyish man, 
loved him as she had loved the very 
few—Diana, her dead father, the fra- 
grant memory of her young mother. 
Before she had a chance to reflect, to 
take that wise second thought she so 
earnestly strove to live by, keen emo- 
tion swept her off her feet, swamped 
her in its resistless tide. Fent leaned 
in his saddle, and their young faces 
met, 

But the next day was gray and som- 
bre, and Jane sobered suddenly, even 
as the young lover’s radiance shone 
upon her like some miraculous man- 
made sunshine. They sat together in 
the study of the absent senator, whose 
daughter, Diana’s one intimate, was 
only too glad to leave these two young 
people together. Most women are 
matchmakers. in ‘their teens, and Mu- 
riel Carter was no exception to the 
rule. 

Fent was telling Jane of his pros- 
pects; he was doing newspaper work 
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“And I count for nothing,” said Fent. 


at so much a week in a small North- 
ern city, and Jane realized for the first 
time how little money a young man 
may make, and yet feel himself in line 
for success. The memory of Diana, of 
her own responsibility, swooped down 
upon her like some bird of ill omen. 

“Fent,” she faltered, “I’m afraid it 
will be years before we can marry. You 
tell me you are helping your mother, 
and I have Diana.” 

He caught her hand, and laid it 
against his lips. “I know, dear, just 
what a trump you are. But in a year 
or two at the outside, Jack can be 
sharing my responsibility at home, and 
I shall be making more. By that time 
your Diana will be through school, on 
her own feet.” 

Jane looked anywhere but into his 
happy eyes. She felt suddenly old, a 
burden bearer; happiness looked a mi- 


rage on the desert of work- 
aday existence. 

“You see,” she began 
slowly, “I’ve always meant 
Diana to go to college; I 
have promised she should, 
and at school she has been 
faithfully working to that 
end these three years.” 

He caught his breath. 
There was admiration in 
his eyes. 

“Jane, you’re a wonder, 
the bravest girl I know. 
But college—it will mean 
four years of grinding 
economy for you after she 
leaves school. After all, 
you have never been to 
college—and you are— 
you! If Diana is half as 
fine a woman——” 

He broke off, having 
suddenly conceived the 
idea that Diana, whom he 
had never seen, was a self- 
centred, grasping young 
person, bent on sacrificing 
Jane’s entire youth to her 
own advantage. 

As it happened, Jane 
knew other people  ob- 
sessed by this monstrous 
notion, which they dared not fully ex- 
press to Jane. So her proud head 
lifted haughtily, and she _ looked 
straight into Fent’s eyes. 

“It’s not Diana, but I, who have in- 
sisted upon her getting the very best 
and most modern education obtainable. 
I missed it, and so make my living by 
routine work I should never have 
chosen. Diana has brains, health, the 
will to work. And if I live she is go- 
ing to get a real chance—I shall not 
let anything, anything, interfere with 
Diana’s future!” 

The young man looked a little dazed. 
He was earning, at the moment, a little 
less than Jane, and each month he 
sent a check home to his mother. In 
a year, with good luck on the paper, 
he might increase his income so that a 
wife, a small apartment, would be pos- 
sible. But a penniless wife, with a 
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young sister to be carried through a 
college course, was not to be thought 
of, even by this very ardent and un- 
practical youth. 

Jane faced him frankly, her eyes a 
little tired. For the moment, the weeks 
of rest necessary after her sharp, brief 
illness seemed inadequate to conceal 
the aging process of premature respon- 
sibility. She looked older than her 
twenty-six years at that crucial instant, 
and her words dragged a little. 

“We cannot be married for, at the 
very least, five years—dear. We must 
let our dream fade; it was too beauti- 
ful to come true!” 

Greenway was_ hot-tempered, al- 
though natively unselfish, and _ pos- 
sessed of a degree of talent and latent 
power which as yet neither he nor his 
newspaper appreciated. But his sense 
of justice was outraged; he became 
himself unjust. He thought of Diana 
with an antagonism he was not wise 
enough to conceal. : 

“You will let Diana’s educational 
frills outweigh our love, Jane? You 
will pledge yourself to an indefinite 
period of work you despise, of routine 
drudgery, rather than become my 
wife?” 

Jane flushed angrily. “I don’t des- 
pise my work. It is honorable, decent. 
3ut it is work that wars with individ- 
uality, ambition. There’s no to-mor- 
row for a woman with a government 
job, only an endless round of yester- 
days. And that’s why I mean that 
Diana shall be trained for something 
better.” 

“And I count for nothing,” said Fent. 
“T and our love!” 

The break in his voice almost con- 
quered Jane. For the first time, 
Diana’s young face faded into the back- 
ground of her consciousness. She saw, 
she tasted, the poignant sweetness of 
youth and love. She wanted to put her 
arms around this impatient lover, to 
yield to him. She felt the tide of pas- 
sion as she had never dreamed a wom- 
an could feel it. If Fent had kissed her 
then, had hinted of compromise, had 
promised to wait for her, bravely, hap- 
pily But Fent was very new at this 
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game with a woman; in essentials, he 
was a man’s man. He had a spark 
of the divine fire, but as yet he knew 
little of human nature, of a woman’s 
pride. He was waiting for Jane to 
yield to him, as a girl should yield to a 
man if she really loved him. So he 
blundered hopelessly. 

“Diana,” he said bitingly, “must be 
a Tartar, the kind of person who walks 
over other people roughshod. I’m glad 
I don’t know her. She certainly has 
you in training, Jane.” 

The tide of love retreated, Jane was 
trembling with anger. Innocent, little 
girl Diana slandered in this fashion! 
She sprang to her feet, with a finality 
which terminated the interview ab- 
ruptly. 

“If you are like this, so unjust, so 
self-centred, it is a good thing that mat- 
ters between us end here and now. 
Diana may walk over me—if she ever 
wants to do anything so crude and dis- 
agreeable—but no man is going to 
bully me into marrying him by abus- 
ing my sister—whom he’s never laid 
eyes on.” 

In his dismay, Fent was helpless, 
boyish, amazed at the havoc his tact- 
lessness had wrought. 

“Ah, Jane—Jane 

If Jane had loved him less, she might 
have been less cruel. But she was afraid 
of crying, she was tortured by her own 
blind pain; and she walked straight out 
of the room, and out of Fent Green- 
way’s life. 


”? 


II. 


A’ compensation about work, even 
work that is prosaic, uncongenial, is 
the fact that it always counts as a seda- 
tive to pain. 

Jane fitted again into her small niche 
in the busy life of Washington deftly, 
capably. Even long hours of lying 
awake nights scarcely affected her gen- 
eral competence, her buoyant health. 
And as the flying years passed and 
Diana grew from a weedy girl into 
young womanhood, Jane began to 
dream of compensation, companionship, 
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of a divided responsibility and a re- 
covered youth. 

At last, Diana’s college years were 
over, and the two were together in the 
tiny apartment which Jane had taken, 
in order to have a home for Diana, 
however insignificant as to size, to com- 
pensate for all the fresh air and space 
and freedom which she was leaving be- 
hind at the magnificent Northern col- 
lege. 

It was July, hot as Washington can 
be at that season, but a tiny breeze 
blew into the high windows from a 
strip of woodland adjacent to the as- 
phalt city. For the sake of Diana’s 
health, the new apartment was a good 
half hour from Jane’s work. The 
younger girl, fresh and blooming in a 
flowered pink kimono, had been ad- 
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“It’s the first money I ever earned.” 
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dressing an envelope at Jane’s desk, 
while the latter brushed her dark hair. 

Jane looked at Diana affectionately 
and proudly. 

“Di, it’s so good to have you back, 
to feel you in the next room when I 
wake in the night.” 

Diana’s hand shook a little, as she 
stamped her envelope. Jane went on 
dreamily : 

“And when you get your position in 
some good school, where you'll be in 
line for promotion and all sorts of op- 
portunties for development, we’ll have 
money enough to pay for more room, 
a few good pictures, some books that 
we are both aching for.” She looked 
up happily from under her veil of loose 
dark hair. 

But Diana ignored her mood. 

“Why, Jane, how thin 
your hair has grown. It’s 
not half what it used to 
be.” 

Jane laughed, yet in her 
voice a hint of regret for 
bygone splendors. 

“It’s been growing thin-- 
ner ever since that summer 
I was ill. But, childie, 
about your work—how 
shall you go about finding 
just what you want? I 
may be able to pull some 
wires for you myself. I 
know the principal, of 
Campbell’s very well; they 
have the best private school 
for girls in Washington, 
and pay better salaries than 
the high schools.” 

Diana flushed brilliantly. 

“IT do wish, Jane, you 
wouldn’t talk of ‘wire pull- 
ing.’ I certainly mean to 
succeed on my own merits, 
and not through influence.” 

The older girl colored, 
also. 

“T mean nothing shabby 
or unworthy, Diana. But 
in practical life influence 
does count. And I am quite 
sure you would be more 
apt to get on the pay roll of 
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Campbell’s as my sister than as a 
stranger ; of course, your training itself 
is what makes you eligible for the 
place.” 

Suddenly, Diana turned about in her 
chair, and faced Jane. 

“I'd better tell you now, dear. I 
hate to disappoint you—but I am not 
going to teach, I mean to write.” 

In her surprise, Jane’s eyebrows 
cocked themselves comically. 

“Honey, child, you are so sudden. I 
knew you edited the college magazine 
these last six months, that you did it 
well. But newspaper work is so ad- 
venturous and uncertain—isn’t it?” 

Diana’s smile was a little superior. 
Jane had so little ambition, so little 
realization of how one should go about 
the matter of making a true success of 
one’s life. 

“T haven’t an idea of doing the yel- 
low-journal stunt, Jane. My plan is to 
write for the magazines, and while I 
am getting hold to do a few special ar- 
ticles for the better class of papers.” 

Jane’s eyes were quite round with 
surprise, dismay; yet, perhaps, it was 
a glint of hidden laughter which made 
them so bright. She spoke very gen- 
tly : 

“But, dearest, how do you know that 
your articles, stories, whatever they are, 
will sell? From what I have gath- 
ered, magazine writers don’t achieve 
even the smallest success—overnight! 
And, Diana, dear, it takes so much 
money just to live, even in a tiny flat 
like this. And, several years ago, the 
first year you were at college, I bor- 
rowed some money from the senator 
to pay your bills, and I must: pay that 
back. There is still over two hundred 
owing.” 

Diana came and threw her lovely, 
round arms about Jane. 

“You dear old thing! ‘You’ve been 
so good, generous, all sorts of a saint! 
And I promise you shan’t lose out in 
the end. You think me an unpractical 
little goose, but I have something to 
go on.” 

She ran to the desk, rummaged in a 
drawer Jane had turned over to her, 
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and then returned, to lay, with a smile 
of triumph, a typewritten letter in 
Jane’s hand. 

Inside, Jane found a check for 
twenty-five dollars and a kind note 
from the editor of one of the popular 
monthlies, 

“It’s the first money I ever earned, 
Jane. I wrote a paper about college 
girls, and called it ‘The Mothers of To- 
morrow—By One of Them.’ And I 
sold it at the very first magazine I 
tried!” 

Astonished, Jane laughed with her, 
kissed her, congratulated her. The sis- 
ters talked for hours about the charm 
of the literary life; at least, Diana 
talked, and Jane listened. 

But in the night, Jane waked sud- 
denly, to face the realization that she 
still carried the full burden of their 
two lives. And she realized exactly 
why Diana’s first manuscript had been 
acceptable. For it was a human docu- 
ment, and on a topic immensely popu- 
lar at the time. Dut it did not follow 
that Diana, at twenty-two, could pro- 
duce other articles and stories of sim- 
ilar appeal. If she won out, as she 
promised so ingenuously, it might mean 
years of protected, slow development, 
before the rose of real achievement lay 
in the small, soft hands. 

Jane was ashamed of herself, but she 
cried a little, in the darkness. She 
called herself a miracle of selfishness. 
It wasn’t as if the child were shirk- 
ing work; she was planning to labor 
night and day. And she, Jane, had 
always stormed against the iniquity of 
people not being trained for work they 
loved: Diana, it seemed, loathed the 
mere idea of teaching; she wanted to 
write; at college, English had been her 
specialty. Therefore, Jane’s plain duty 
was obvious. 

But the woman who was no longer 
a girl, whose first youth had been spent 
in the exhausting process of earning a 
living for two, found herself crying 
stormily as she ‘thought of the long va- 
cation she had planned to give herself, 
when the last dollar of debt should be 
paid and Diana standing firmly on her 
own feet. 
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In the end, Diana went to New 
York; Jane gave up the little apart- 
ment that was to have spelled “home” 
at last, and went back to her boarding- 
house life, which was cheaper when one 
was alone. She was to send a month- 
ly allowance to Diana, meagre enough 
for the needs of any well-brought-up 
girl living in the spendthrift city, but 
all Jane could spare, and nearly as 
much as she had paid for the girl’s col- 
lege expenses, 

On the train, Diana kissed her sis- 
ter good-by, with tears in her eyes. 

“Jane, in your heart, I know you 
must be calling me a selfish little brute. 
But I wouldn’t go one step if I didn’t 
know that I will count more this way, 
even to you, developing as I was meant 
to develop, than by staying here and 
teaching these silly little boarding- 
school girls. It would be a thankless 
job. But, oh, Jane, if you could marry 

99 

Here the conductor told them that 
the train was about to start, and Jane 
flashed down the aisle, after one last 
embrace. She was thankful she was not 
obliged to hear Diana again on the 
subject of Doctor Wade McCall, prin- 
cipal of the Campbell School for Girls. 
For, in an unwary moment, Jane had 
acknowledged to a recent proposal from 
the doctor, whose wife had died several 
years earlier, and Diana had showed 
herself as a partisan of the excellent 
gentleman, somewhat to Jane’s dismay. 

“Of course, you're not really old, 
Jane, at thirty-three,” Diana had said, 
“but you meet so few men, success- 
ful, like the doctor, and of a suitable 
age.” 

“He is fifty vears old,” Jane had 
cried, with spirit. “And, Diana, if 
eleven years between you and me 
sometimes seem half a lifetime, can’t 
you see that seventeen between the doc- 
tor and myself means that we are al- 
most a generation apart?” 

But in her heart Jane knew that if 
the doctor had been thirty-five she 
would have found him just as impos- 
sible. Not his years, but the ghost of 
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young love stood between them, a 
ghost whose existence Diana had never 
guessed. For, to Jane, it would have 
seemed an unpardonable breach of dig- 
nity—and delicacy—to tell Diana of 
that old affair, when the break had 
been due to the fact that there was a 
Diana. 

At first, Diana wrote of the invisi- 
bility of editors, of loneliness, of the 
difficulty of quickly and successfully 
“peddling” one’s work after it was 
done. Then she wrote more cheerfully, 
of the pleasant chaperonage, now and 
then, of their mother’s old schoolmate, 
Mrs. Charteris, of useful friends in the 
magazine world introduced .by that 
puissant lady. Jane smiled a little to 
note that Diana talked no more about 
the unimportance of influence, the de- 
gradation of “wire pulling.” Then came 
the joyful news that she had sold a 
story, this time for fifty dollars. 

To Diana, that fifty dollars, appar- 
ently, stood for all possible promise, 
and even sensible Jane glowed with 
pride and pleasure, and, on the strength 
of renewed hopefulness, she actually 
bought for herself a set of Stevenson, 
which she had wanted for many pa- 
tient years. 

But by the spring Jane felt guilty 
concerning her extravagance, and more 
desolately lonely than she had ever felt 
before, despite the length and regular- 
ity of Diana’s letters. 

Gradually, she realized that one per- 
sonality stood out against the back- 
ground of Diana’s daily life, and that 
this was that paragon, the very potent 
and wonderful editor of Longman’s, 
whose name Jane was, apparently, sup- 
posed to know. Presently, Diana wrote 
of him as “my editor,” which was 
definite enough. Jane smiled at the 
girl’s possessiveness; yet, obviously, her. 
youth and beauty, her naive conceit, 
and her talent itselfi—which Jane felt 
incapable of gauging—were winning 
for her a place in the great city. Yet 
she was still making very little money, 
a few dollars here and there by verse 
or an article for a newspaper, and an 
occasional modest check from a maga- 
zine. 








A SACRIFICE TO DIANA 


However, she wrote buoy- 
antly of the outlook, lament- 
ed having still to accept the 
allowance from Jane, and 
talked of the time when she 
should be able to repay all 
“darling old Jane’s” gener- 
osity. 

And then came, one day, a 
letter which swept even 
sober Jane away on a tor- 
rent of young enthusiasm. 

Diana was in love—ob- 
viously with her editor— 
who was at once a Harvard 
“grad” and “a man of 
genius”; and, while nothing 
was settled definitely, she 
was “the happiest girl 
alive.” In a postscript, she 
added: 


They may send him to Wash- 
ington next week on_ business 
for the magazine, and if he goes 
he will call on you. Please wear 
your black net and your hair 
high, and, oh, Jane, please make 
him like you! 


Jane smiled, her whimsi- 

cal, tired little smile. She, 

Jane, must try to impress 

this gifted personage; that 

she herself would be duly 
appreciative went without saying. 
Diana’s fashion of remembering that 
Jane had not had advantages, that Jane 
was not “college bred,” that she made 
her living by such hack work as 
stenography and typewriting, some- 
times struck Jane’s intellectual “funny 
bone”—and sometimes it wounded her, 
as the thoughtless criticism of only the 
very young can wound. 

A few evenings later, Jane, obedient- 
ly dressed in her smartest gown, went 
down to the -dreary boarding-house 
parlor, to greet her caller. His name 
had been brought up by black Lily, in 
lieu of a forgotten card, and, as she 
entered the room, she was smiling a 
little at a surname, which seemed to 
her a trifle at odds with Diana’s insa- 
tiable desire to have all things in keep- 
ing. Black Lily, slovenly, inaccurate, 
but a devoted admirer of Jane’s, closed 
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Jane wrenched herself from his arms. 


the door softly behind her, determined 
that “that there handsome Mr. Green, 
from New Yo’k,” should have his in- 
nings. 

Jane stood stock-still and stared at 
the man before her—a young man, but 
with lines of thought across his fore- 
head and laughter lines about his firm 
lips. To Jane, the years vanished, she 
was a girl again. And her welcome 
was as nobly simple as her soul itself. 

Fent Greenway came across the 
room, as though they had parted yes- 
terday, and laughed aloud with the pure 
pleasure of it all as he took her hands. 

Then something in the eyes of this 
woman told him that her little air of 
impersonal gayety was sheer acting. He 
had come in search of a lost ideal of 
his boyhood;- now Jane’s grave dis- 
tinction and her beautiful smile taught 
him that he had found what he sought. 
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“Janc, you love me, and I have loved 
you all these years! Oh, Jane, there 
have been women and women—and 
never a Jane among them all.” 

Jane lived one golden moment; con- 
sciously or unconsciously, she swept 
from her all thought of Diana, of dull 
routine, duty, the inevitable to-morrow. 

He kissed her on her lips, her white 
throat; but even as she glowed under 
his touch—lips, cheeks, the pent-up pas- 
sion of her whole nature—she was sud- 
denly on fire with shame. Diana had 
everything, youth, talent, beauty. This 
man also belonged to Diana! Jane 
wrenched herself from his arms. 

“But Diana—you come from her— 
like this! And you are engaged to 
marry her!” 

Greenway stared at her. 
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“Do you mean to say she has not 
told you the name of the chap she is to 
marry? Why, Jane, it’s my young as- 
sistant, Arthur Whitney. But I re- 
member. He expected to come down 
about that Senate business, until I 
learned that Diana Waring was your 
sister, and decided to come myself. Oh, 
Jane, Jane!” 

Suddenly, Jane, too, could laugh; she 
felt used to happiness; she drained the 
cordial of youth at one draught, hav- 
ing experienced that upward leap of 
the heart which is like nothing but a 
reprieve from a death sentence. 

Her arms dropped slowly to her 


sides, and Fent gathered her to him. 

“Never again, Jane, shall you be al- 
lowed to offer yourself as a sacrifice 
to Diana—for you belong to me.” 


o 


The First Bird 
New the first bird of springtime calls 
From hedges in the lane! 
Building his tender madrigals, 
A hidden voice that soars and falls— 
And is it joy or pain? 


Ah, who shall say of what he sings? 
Perhaps of gentler ways, 

Dead glories of forgotten kings, 

Or dreams of love or happier things 
In olden, golden days. 


Maybe of some barbaric isle 

He left—an elfin spot 
Where blue and gold the valleys smile, 
Undying roses blow the while, 

And winter touches not. 


Or does he chant the prelude sweet 
To spring’s bright phantasy ¢ 

She comes on rosy-sandaled feet, 

With lilacs blooming in the street, 
And all her witchery. 


And in the ancient veins of earth 
The fire of springtime burns, 
A myriad forms of life have birth— 
While from the South on wings of mirth 
Another bird returns. 


Witiiam F. McCormack. 
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HIS is a frightful situation we find 
ourselves in. 

“But, oh, Agnes! Don't you 
think that frightful situations are al- 
ways lovelier than situations which are 
not so frightful?” asks Santa. 

The serene philosophy in this speech 
calms me. Measured by time, Santa is 
only a year older than I—she is seven- 
teen, almost—but measured by poise 
and wisdom she is twice my age. Twice 
my age—that would be thirty-two. 
Thirty-two! How dreadful it sounds! 
To think that my beautiful school 
friend, Santa Garrison, will ever grow 
to be white-headed, and wrinkled, and 
toothless, and thirty-two. My Uncle 
Alf said once that she never would. 
Fear pressed coldly on my heart, and 
I asked him if he thought she was go- 
ing to die young. And he said no, he 
could not hope so, that he had given 
over looking for hand-outs from Des- 
tiny, but that she was built on the old- 
hen pattern, and that old hens always 
hung on to twenty-nine by the skin of 
their teeth till they struck forty with a 
dull, sickening thud. For a man who 
moves in the best society, Uncle Alf 
permits himself to be astonishingly 
common in his speech. 

In a way, it is Uncle Alf who has 
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got us into the frightful situation men- 
tioned in the beginning, for he has just 
been accidentally left behind on the 
New York pier; and here we are, Santa 
and I, alone on mid-ocean, sailing down 
to Jacksonville unchaperoned. 

“Oh, Agnes! Not sailing, steam- 
ing,” corrects Santa, who is very par- 
ticular. Uncle Alf says the only time 
Santa is not particular is when she 
ought to be. Neither Santa nor I real- 
ly know whether Uncle Alf likes her 
or not. We are sitting out on the up- 
per deck right now talking about it. 

Santa looks wonderfully beautiful in 
a sailor costume of blue and gold. I 
am just in dark blue, which Aunt Lou 
selected as “suitable.” Uncle Alf 
seemed to like the way I looked, too. 
I asked him if Santa was not a dream, 
and he said that she looked like a pic- 
ture ad. for chewing gum, and that it 
would be a sweet age before he cut her 
out and pasted her in his scrapbook. 

Remembering it, Santa sighs. At the 
time she has her large, sad eyes fixed 
on a young sort of man who wears a 
whitish suit and a pink vest, and leans 
against the deck rail. Santa says that 
she looks at men rather than women 
because she is so uninterested in man- 
kind that she really does not know they 
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are there. This shows what a shining 
white soul she has; for myself, I am al- 
ways a little embarrassed when young 
men are around, particularly so if they 
are the kind to wear pink vests and 
stare. In regard to the pink-vest man, 
the other men on the boat evidently do 
not see him any more than Santa does, 
for nobody pays him any attention; and 
they do not accept the cigars he offers. 
Unlike Santa, I see him very much be- 
cause he is so glary when the sun 
strikes on him. 
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reaching before we do. Cannot we put 
them into an apothegm?” 

““A what, Santa?” 

“An apothegm.” 

“T’ve forgotten apothegm, Santa.” 

“It was on page twenty-seven of the 
word analysis, Agnes; three lines from 
the top. An apothegm is packing a lot 
of meaning into so few words that 
everybody remembers what you say. 
Like this, about your Uncle Alf: ‘Who 
stumble at the start, they first may gain 
the goal.’ ” 





“Let’s walk,” he says, and catching Santa quite firmly by one elbow and me by mine, he paces off with us. 


“And he will meet us at Jackson- 
ville,” says Santa. 

I start guiltily, then remember that 
she is talking of Uncle Alf. “Oh, yes,” 
I assure her. “He will go by train, and 
will reach there even before we do, in 
spite of having been left behind.” 

“Oh, Agnes!” 

“Yes, Santa?” 

“What a beautiful lesson there is in 
those words.” 

“What words, Santa?” 
“Those you have just said—about 





“Oh, Santa, how bright you are, and 
how you uplift me!” 

Santa thanks me with one of her 
dreamy, deep smiles, and then says 
with a sweet bitterness, yet forgiving- 
ly: “And older people say that girls talk 
of nothing but love and gentlemen.” 

“Tt is mistaken and unkind of them,” 
I say, wrenching my eyes away from 
the pink vest; but I do not know how 
they got there. 

“Do you think you will ever love, , 
Agnes?” Santa asks me this thrilling- 














ly, and I know I shall have to answer 
her truthfully, for we are under solemn 


bond, each to the other, to tell truth 


if it kills us. 

After communing with myself, I 
speak from the depths of my soul: 
“Never!” 

“Nor I,” says Santa. Then, as in a 
trance: “All that is past!” 

Santa has a secret sorrow. She al- 
ways wears a violet-colored flower— 
perpetual half mourning for Love that 
is dead, I think. Her soul is as beauti- 
ful as her face. Somebody ought to 
write a book and put Santa in as the 
heroine. But her mother will not let 
her wear dresses that trail. Such a 
pity! Santa would look too heavenly 
in a dress that trailed. Poor Santa! 
Yet sorrow is becoming to her, for she 
looks far lovelier when she smiles wan- 
ly than when she is really amused. 
Queer—in life when we smile it is to 
mask a pain, and when we really weep 
bitter tears we begin to feel better in 
cur insides right away. I wonder why. 
Perhaps it is a paradox. 

“Santa,” I ask, “what is a paradox?” 

“A paradox?” She ponders. “Is it 
not a person who leaves off being 
orthodox, also heterodox, and just 
gropes along as a benighted infidel ?” 

“Santa, pardon me; but is it not a 
sentence made up so as to sound the 
way it isn’t?” 

“Oh, yes; so as to mean what it 
doesn’t. I was thinking of another 
page.” ° 

“In the word analysis?” 

“Yes. But going back to the wrong 
definition of paradox, Agnes, haven’t 
infidels the lovely eyes?” 

“Have they, Santa?” 

“Yes; I can always tell them by the 
eyes. I think the purser is one.” 

“Whto’s the purser, Santa?” 

“‘He’s the man who has the firm chin 
and the picturesque streak of gray hair, 
who buttons up his coat so very tight, 
and looks over people’s heads. He’s 
perfectly grand, Agnes. So’s the chief 
engineer.” 

“The chief engineer?” 

“Yes; he’s the one with the beauti- 
ful Scotch accent and the white duck 
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trousers, that goes around humming, 
‘God bless thee, Love, it was but idle 
dreaming! God bless thee, Love, it 
was not so to be!’” 

“How much you can see in a short 
time, Santa.” 

“It is because I am studying human 
nature, Agnes. It’s mostly in young 
men, I find. I’ve left off studying 
girls, for they never seem to have their 
human nature where I can see it. Girls, 
except you, disappoint me, Agnes. Even 
your Uncle Alf, who seldom thinks as 
I do, must hold about the same opinion 
regarding girls, for the other day when 
I heard that he was engaged and I 
asked him if I might congratulate him 


Santa kindly pauses here and tries 
to put his words in as decent a shape as 
possible, It is hard work; so she quotes 
him courageously. 

“He said I could congratulate him 
like streaks all right, all right, because 
the rumor was false, and he was still 
safe, eh, what? And that when any 
willowy rosebud of a girl-let succeeded 
in throwing, hog-tying, and branding 
him the whole panting world would 
hear of it for sure, because he’d go 
down struggling with a thump that 
would sound from hither to Hades.” 

“From what ?” 

“Hither.” 

“To what?” 

“Hades.” 

She blushes so at this that I pity her. 
“Santa, is ‘Hades’ a bad word ?” 

“T think it’s the same as h e double 1, 
Agnes.” 

It seems terrible to both of us that 
Uncle Alf can be so flippant. And 
he’s been through college, too. 

I know well of whom Santa is think- 
ing when she says earnestly: 

“Let us never fall into the middle- 
aged habit of laughing at serious 
things, Agnes. We are young, perhaps, 
but we are deep. Life, to us, is a 
strong, dark undercurrent; not froth 
and straws on top. Let us keep it that 
way.” 

“Let us,” I say, strangely stirred. 
Though I do not thoroughly under- 
stand her. Sorrow has taught her to 
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know much that is as yet hidden from 
me. But then, to speak bravely and 
honestly, even I know a great many 
more things than are at all good for 
me. One cannot live without learning 
—that is the penalty of the years. What 
a beautiful name for a story—The 
Penalty of the Years.’ And the awful- 
ler the things are that a person learns 
the easier they stay remembered. I 
often wonder why. Santa and I make 
a point of wondering over lots and lots 
of scientific things like that. We do 
not wish to grow careless about self- 
improvement the way older people do. 
The idle laughter of the middle-aged, 
how it pains us! 

“To be serene is to be strong,” I say. 

“Oh, Agnes! The lovely mind you 
have! I think so, too. And I think 
that people who are sad and deep, the 
way we try to be, look more interesting 
and get more attention than those who 
lightly laugh. Agnes, do not you think 
we had better study into immorality a 
little ?” 

“What for, Santa?” 

“Mr. Armitage in his last sermon 
said that the rank immorality of the 


age demanded the attention of the stu- 


dious. Hasn’t he got the white hands 
and the long scholarly finger nails, 
though? Well, he got me quite excited. 
I went to the library and asked the li- 
brarian if he had any books with rank 
immorality in them, and he said they 
weren’t put down that way in the cata- 
logue. So I said the immorality didn’t 
just have to be rank, that plain immor- 
ality would do, and he said he’d loaned 
all those out to some divinity students. 
So I explained what I wanted, and he 
advised me to gain my ends by ‘study- 
ing morality and negativing results.’ 
That’s what I’ve been doing.” 

“Studying morality?” 

Ves ”’ 

“How do you?” 

“Why, I hunt around for something 
noble and not easy; then I do it; then 
I study over what happens.” 

“Santa, yours must be a beautiful life 
—a book of virtues. How I’d like to 
watch the writing of one fair chapter !” 

Santa leans forward earnestly and 


lays her palm on mine. “You shall,” 
she whispers. ““And, more, you shall 
write it with me. You see that man 
over there, the one who looks like “The 
Bold Sir Bedivere, the last of all the 
knights’ ?” 

“You—you mean the man in the 
pink : 

“Yes; his soul is ‘like a star and 
dwells apart.’ Everybody is snubbing 
him. It is easy to snub the snubbed. 
The hard thing, the noble thing, is to 
have courage to ‘stand by the minority.’ 
You and I are going over where he is, 
to ‘extend the hand of Christian fel- 
lowship.’ ” 

I get up because she does, but hang 
back a little, saying: 

“Hadn’t we better let Uncle Alf ex- 
tend it? When we meet him in Jack- 
son i 

She interrupts with a little sad cry. 
“Are you a snubber of the snubbed, 
Agnes, or have you the courage to do 
right ?” 

So we go up and speak to Sir Bedi- 
vere. 

“Doesn’t the sea look lovely?” “And 
the sky ?” we ask. 

“Sure! now you’ve pointed it out,” 
he says, tipping his cigar with his teeth. 
He has a big silver bulldog for a scarf 
pin, with immense diamond eyes. And 
otherwise, too, he looks well off. Not 
that it’s anything to us. 

“My, oh, my, the luck I’m playing 
in! I’ve been watching you two for 
the last hour and wishing you were 
over here. And here you are. 
Mighty kind of you to come.” 

He shoves his hat sideways, widens 
his feet, puffs a lot of smoke, and 
smiles on the side of his mouth where 
his cigar isn’t. The chief engineer 
comes past walking as if on parade, and 
looks at us curiously, whistling very 
sadly, “God bless thee, Love, it was 
but idle dreaming!” Sir Bedivere puffs 
smoke after him, 

I glance toward Santa, waiting for 
her to reply to Sir Bedivere, but her 
eyes are on the vanishing white duck 
trousers, and her ears are bent on “It 
was not so to be.” So I say rather 
timidly : 
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We have to wriggle half inches at a time so as to get farther apart without hurting his feelings. 


“It would have been kinder of us, 
would it not, if, before coming, we had 
waited till you had finished your 
cigar?” 

“Why ?” he asks, interested. 

“Because now you'll have to throw it 
away.” 

He puts a long, puzzled gaze on me, 
then says: “Oh!” takes out the cigar, 
makes a prolonged scrutiny of it, flick- 
ers a half-shut eye at Santa, then me 
again, finally throws the cigar over the 
rail. 

“Ah, well, let’s walk,” he says, at 
length, and catching Santa quite firmly 
by one elbow and me by mine, he paces 
off with us. 

The feel is so queer and conspicuous 
that I look to see what effect our mor- 
ality affair is having on the rest of the 
ship’s company, but everybody else is 
doing about the same thing. When we 


come to the starlog at the astern or the 
stem or the something of the boat, 
Santa gets free and says earnestly: 

“Tell us about this log; unless we are 
improving our minds we feel as if we 
were wasting our lives.” 

“TIs—that—so?” He says this with 
a big whistle. “And it’s me to check 
the waste.” 

He tells us a good deal about the log, 
even to the extent of figuring the ship’s 
speed on his cuff—with a thick gold 
pencil. 

“God bless thee, Love, it was but 
idle dreaming,” comes around again 
and throws another inquiry in our di- 
rection—and seems a little better satis- 
fied, for the sound of “God bless thee, 
Love, it was not so to be,” gets much 
cheerfuller and dies away as cheerily 
as a jig when the chief engineer turns 
a corner. 
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Right here a confidential colored 
man, who has been persistently whis- 


pering the same thing to all on board, ~ 


informs Santa and me that if we go to 
the purser’s office we will be given our 
seats at the table. 

It is all awfully exciting, and the 
purser has lovely eyes. And such a 
distinguished streak of gray in his 
hair! Pursing must be a wearing job. 
He is so melancholy and mysterious 
that we are awfully sorry it turns out 
that he has his meals served to him 
on a tray in his room, for we’d have 
loved, Santa and I, to sit at his table. 

What with dressing for dinner and 
having it, we quite forget Sir Bedivere 
until we wrap up to walk around the 
deck at night. There’s a grand moon. 
As we step out in the radiance of it, we 
see Sir Bedivere waiting for us. And 
the bulldog under his chin looks so 
frightful that Santa and I, without ex- 
actly knowing why, have a panic at our 
hearts, and we clutch each other’s 
hands and race as hard as we can go 
in the opposite direction, slipping up 
the first stairway we come to and gain- 
ing our staterooms. We go to sleep. 

Next morning after breakfast, I say 
to Santa: 

“Are you going on with this moral- 
ity study, Santa?” 

“Oh, Agnes! Would you put your 


hand to the plow, and then refuse be- 


cause the furrow is hard?” 

He has on a greenish suit and a yel- 
low vest, and is certainly charmed to 
see us. Instead of the bulldog he has 
on a diamond horseshoe with an opal 
in the middle. He imprisons our el- 
bows again, and whirls around and 


-around the deck with us. 


“You sure know how to make your 
visits prized,” he chuckles. “I was on 
to the game last night, all right. But 
don’t play it twice.” 

He evidently must be mixing us up 
with some one else, for Santa and [ 
weren’t in any game last night. We did 
just what I said—went to sleep. 

It is blowing hard, and Sir Bedivere 
bends first to Santa’s ear and then to 
mine as he talks. He has hair tonic 


on him, highly perfumed. When we 
get into a quiet corner, Santa says: 

“They tell us we stop at Charleston 
harbor for several hours, and can get 
off and walk around. Will you show 
us the town?” 

“Will 1? Won't I!” he assents. “For 
as long as my pockets hold out!” He 
slaps them, jerks his hat sideways, and 
laughs hard at some joke. 

Santa and I laugh, too—out of po- 
liteness; for we really do not see the 
joke. 

“We want to go to Magnolia Ceme- 
tery to hunt for the graves of our 
country’s heroes and lay a blossom 
there,” says Santa dreamily. 

“For fair?” asks Sir Bedivere, al- 
most incredulously. He pulls his hands 
out of his pockets. 

“And we want to go to the cannon- 
ball church where George Washington 
worshiped, so that we may say a prayer 
there, too,” I add. 

“On the dead?” queries Sir Bedi- 
vere, evidently surprised at something. 

He tips his hat suddenly straight and 
whistles softly instead of laughing. We 
find out that he does not know as 
much about Charleston as we do, 
though he has been there and we have 
never. So we tell him-all about the 
forts and the fights and the wonderful 
things that happened, and he listens all 
that day and all the next, but when 
Charleston appears, he says he has a 
headache and sends us ashore with a 
lot of old ladies. They ask us if our 
throats are wrapped up, and if we have 
rubbers on, so we get away by our- 
selves after a while and have a lovely 
time. It is a beautiful feeling to be in 
a city that has been in the geography 
ever since we were little bits of chil- 
dren, 

As we are going up the gangway 
back into the ship, we catch sight of a 
green suit going up, too. Sir Bedi- 
vere’s headache is better. 

Later he comes to us, sits down by 
us, and wittily asks us to tell him some 
of the things we didn’t do. He sits as 
close to us as if we were old friends 
instead of new ones, and we have to 
wriggle half inches at a time so as to 
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He doesn’t shake our hands, nor press them, just holds them quietly. 


get farther apart without hurting his 
feelings. Then we tell him lots more 
about Revolutionary heroes and as- 
tronomy and poetry and Fort Sum- 
ter. “And how to be married though 
happy,” he says, when we get up to 
leave him. 

“He says he is going to stay in 
Jacksonville several months,” Santa 
tells me while we are dressing. “He 
will be a valuable friend to us there.” 

“He indeed knows a great deal of 
life,” say I. But I say it wanderingly, 
as Jacksonville has made me think of 
Uncle Alf and wonder how he’d like 
pink vests. Somehow or other, Santa 
has started to think of Uncle Alf, too, 
for she says: 

“Oh, Agnes! 

“Yes, Santa?” 

“Once, when I held that a young 
girl could do no better than follow her 
own instincts in choosing her com- 
panions, your Uncle Alf said——~” 

“Yes, Santa?” 

“That if you and I werc put together 
in the Fool Catcher’s Bag and then 


” 


Once—— 


shaken out onto a concrete pavement 
he wouldn't dare gamble on whose 
noddle would accumulate stars first.” 

There is a long pause while we pick 
our way through all the ribaldry to find 
the sense. 

“What does he mean by the Fool 
Catcher’s Bag, Santa?” 

“It—it is metaphor, I think.” 

We delve into the metaphor. 

“And noddle?” I ask wearily. 

“It is an—an idiom; for 
Agnes.” 

“Would you call it an idiom or a 
vulgarism, Santa?” 

“Oh, Agnes!” says Santa faintly. 
Then her sweet truth forces her to say: 
“In my uncle I’d call it a vulgarism.” 

We take a long time to dress, not 
exactly because we are thinking this 
over, but because, for some reason or 
other, we want to look our very nicest. 

And we succeed. Sir Bedivere 
quite lights up when he sees us. He 
has on a kind of yellowish suit and a 
lavender vest, and his scarf pin is a 
whip made of emeralds. The three of 


head, 
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us lean over the rail and watch the 
dolphins running with the nose of the 
ship. Sir Bedivere holds us so that 
we shall not fall over, and he tells a 
lot of funny anecdotes. The dusk 
comes down softly till we hardly know 
it is night. 

“What light is that?” asks Santa, 
pointing into the dark horizon. 

We three are all alone in the front 
of the ship. The other passengers are 
at the back where it does not blow so 
hard. Sir Bedivere gazes at the far- 
away light through his half-closed lids. 
He slightly frowns. 

“It’s at the mouth of the St. Johns 
River,” he says at length. “And for 
the first time I’m not glad to see it. 
We're most there—to Jacks. We'll lie 
by all night, though,.-and go over the 
bars at daybreak, landing at Jacks about 
eight to-morrow morning. But I'll say 
good-by to-night. In the morning 
you’re not to know me, either of you. 
And I won’t so much as look your way. 
Though I'll want to. And want to 
enough, too. But—you get the idea?” 


“Not quite,” I say vaguely. I’m new 


to morality. “Do you, Santa?” 

“Oh, Agnes! No!” 

“T see I'll have to tell you plainer,” 
says Sir Bedivere, impatient at some- 
thing; but not at us. His eyes do not 
zip and flash as they mostly do, but are 
quiet and steady. “It’s this, girls— 
you're good. Not but what I mistook 
the two of you for a pair of Flewy- 
Lulus, though, on the start. I did for 
fair.” 

I shape “Flewy-Lulus?” with my 
lips silently, and arch my eyebrows 
questioningly at Santa. 

Santa shapes “Flewy-Lulus” with 
her lips silently, and shakes her head 
with dazed negation. 

As for Sir Bedivere, he keeps on 
explaining: 

“Yes, you’re good. And I—well, J 
—ain’t. There’s the long and short of 
it. Among other things not so easily 
mentioned, I’m what’s called a sport. 
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More, a dead sport. More, not a 
square sport. Every Billy-whiskers on 
the Jacks police squad has an eye on lit- 
tle me from the hour I land till the 
hour I leave. Ladies don’t bow to me. 
If they do, ladies don’t bow to them. 
At least not the kind that—well, no 
matter. Just this: Don’t you two try 
it. You'll go to the races maybe, and 
you'll see me—and I'll see you, oh, I'll 
see you fast enough, little ladies, but 
I won’t be low down and let on that 
you’ve ever spoken to me. You’re on 
top, you see, and I’m at the bottom. If 
I tipped my hat to you I couldn't raise 
myself an inch, and I’d pull you down 
more inches than I’d care to count. I 
got you sized right before I walked 
through Charleston with you, thank 
God! The reason why I hung to you 
on shipboard is that no one knows me, 
and I couldn’t hurt you, and I says to 
myself: ‘If I turn ’em loose they may 
go hunting for trouble with some fool 
who'll find it for ’em.’ So I hung. 
That’s all, I guess. Except that my 
name’s Chip MacGafferty—Chippy 
Mac. We'll part now. I ain’t hurt you 
none; and you’ve—you’ve, well, Ill 
owe you—forever.” 

He jerks off his hat, flings it on the 
rail seat, and bareheaded holds out his 
two hands, one to Santa, one to me. 
Ours get into them somehow. 

He doesn’t shake our hands, nor 
press them, just holds them quietly. 

“Good night,” he says after a long 
pause. And after a longer: “Good-by.” 

Then he lets go, takes up his hat, 
turns quickly, and walks right away, 
really away—for all time. 

My knees get wobbly all of a sudden 
and I sit down. 

Santa’s must, too, for she sits down. 

We don’t say a word; but each 
knows that the other is going over the 
whole thing. At last I speak: 

“Santa, what is a—is a——” 

“Flewy-Lulu?” she gulps, 

“Yess 

“Oh, Agnes!” 
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THE HIGHER LIFE AT PHILMONT 
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HE funniest time I ever had out 
at service was when I worked 
in Philmont. Did you ever hear 

of it, ma’am? That’s funny that you 
didn’t, for when I was workin’ there 
I used to hear some of the ladies say 
that the eyes of the whole civilized 
world were fixed upon them. That 
was times when-two or three reporters 
would come out. It was a place where 
some of the families tried livin’ in com- 
mon—no, not livin’ in common, but 
eatin’ in common. Eatin’ is a good 
part of livin’, ain’t it, though, ma’am? 

When I went out there, it was to 
Mrs. Elwell’s as waitress an’ second 
girl that I-went. The experiment in 
community livin’, I think they called 
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it, hadn’t been tried yet, an’ Mrs. EI- 
well was livin’ like any ordinary lady. 
Philmont, where she lived, was a pretty 
little suburb out in New Jersey, not so 
far away from town but what a girl 
could get in an’ back on her Thursdays ; 
if I was a lady, movin’ to the suburbs, 
I’d think of that. An’ also if the rail- 
road ran any special Thursday trains. 
Mrs. Carton, who was a neighbor of 
ours there, used to say that slfe’d be 
a lot more insistent upon things like 
that than upon who her neighbors were 
or what kind of a school there was for 
the children. But I guess she was 
jokin’. Still, I’d certainly think about 
those things myself if I went to live in 
a suburb. 
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Well, Mrs. Elwell, my lady, was 
about fifty, I think, an’ as fine an’ 
straight an’ active as if she’d just 
turned twenty. She was well to do, 
like most of the people in Philmont; 
kept a cook an’ a second girl, an’ shared 
a handy man with her over-the-lawn 
neighbor, who was the Mrs. Carton I 
just spoke of. An’ everything in her 
house was of the best, too. 

She was a widow lady, an’ her only 
son was in the army, an’ had gone to 
the Philippines or somewhere; an’ her 
only daughter she had just married to 
another army officer the summer before 
I went to her. An’ they'd gone off 
somewhere. So she was left with 
nothin’ very important of her own to 
occupy her mind. However, Barber, 
Mrs. Carton’s cook, told me that she’d 
always had plenty of time to manage 
other people’s affairs, even before her 
son an’ daughter went away. 

The Cartons’ cook didn’t mean any 
disrespect. Mrs. Elwell wasn’t the inter- 
ferin’-in-her-neighbors’-business _ kind, 
but the active, useful kind. She’d 
started the Woman’s Club of Philmont 
ten years before, an’ she had told it 
what to read for five years. Then she 
had turned it into a Village Improve- 
ment Society, an’ they had made the 
railroad put up a better platform at the 
station, an’ they were always sendin’ 
delegates to the legislature to get laws 
passed forbiddin’ grade crossin’s, an’ 
they had those Thursday trains I was 
tellin’ you about put on, an’ they got 
money to burn up the gypsy moths that 
came in the woods back of the village, 
an’ they got the village—whatever runs 
its affairs, I mean, ma’am, like mayors 
an’ aldermen, only they’re not that— 
to put down some concrete sidewalks, 
an’ to put up some electric lights. 

It was a good club, all the time doin’ 
things like that. An’ as it was Mrs. 
ElweH who generally thought the 
things up, an’ then got the society to 
vote on them an’ to vote her the head 
of the committee to ’tend to doin’ them, 
you can see, ma’am, that she was a 
useful, busy lady even before her chil- 
dren went off. I’ve always believed 
that that army son of hers must be a 





good soldier—good officer, I should 
say—for his mother certainly was. I 
never saw scarcely any situation she 
was afraid to take charge of, an’ she 
had a handsome, bright look about her, 
an’ a way of just leadin’ other people 
where she wanted them to go. 

Well, she was quite full of notions of 
things to be done when I took service 
with her. She couldn't just ‘make up 
her mind what needed attention worst. 
She’d had: an Italian family put out of 
business that sold drink on the sly to 
the mill hands an’ children—there are 
mills on the river a mile below the 
dwellin’ part of Philmont—an’ she was 
conferrin’ with the doctors an’ clergy- 
mien about startin’ a free hospital in 
the town. But that was nothin’ to her 
—hospitals an’ liquor arrests. She 
could turn them off the way some 
women can turn off their housework, 
without anybody’s seemin’ to notice 
they’ve been busy at all. 

She used to do one thing that was 
the queeregt I ever heard of, and it 
made me so uncomfortable that I nearly 
left the first week. One afternoon— 
not Thursday—she used to make us 
servant girls be the ladies, an’ she'd 
wait on us like company. I nearly died 
when it first happened. 

She said to me, when I was through 
waitin’ at the lunch table: 

“Well, Katie,” she said, “this is my 
afternoon on. Is there anything in par- 
ticular you would like for dinner?” 

“Ma’am?” said I, nearly droppin’ 
where I stood. 

“One afternoon every week, Katie,” 
she told me, sort of pleased-with-her- 
self like, “vou an’ Josie are not my 
servants, but my guests. I consult your 
tastes an’ I treat you in every way like 
guests. I want to show you that I re- 
spect household labor an’ do not regard 
it as any degradation. So I perform it. 
An’ I want to show you that I regard 
my domestics as my friends, an’ I treat 
them as such. This afternoon, for in- 
stance, I intend to take you an’ Josie 
for a drive. An’ if there’s anything 





in particular you’d like for dinner, let 
me know, an’ I'll have it prepared— 
that is, I will prepare it.” 
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I give you my word, I nearly top- 
pled over. I looked at her close, for 
I thought she’d gone crazy, an’ I didn’t 
know “what might be the next thing 
she’ d be imaginin’. But she was smilin’ 
an’ composed an’ handsome, the way 
she always was—a big-built woman, but 
not fat, with black eyebrows an’ gray 
hair. 

“Oh, ma’am!” was all I vould say. 

She laughed a little. 

“I see that bein’ treated like a hu- 


1 
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When she had us into the parlor to tea, I like to have died. 


man bein’ has upset you, Katie,” she 
said. “Well, you always shall be 
treated so while you remain with me. 
So you must get used to it. But I 
won’t ask you for any favorite tastes 
just now. You’re too embarrassed. 
What time can you be ready to start on 
our drive?” 

I gasped out something, an’ fell 
through the pantries into the kitchen. 
An’ I says to Josie: 

“Why didn’t you tell me about this 
bein’ company on Tuesdays? Why 
didn’ you tell me?” 
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But Josie grinned from ear to ear, 
an’ says: 

“So she’s sprung that on you, too!” 
An’ she seemed pleased to think I 
hadn’t been prepared at all. 

We went to drive that afternoon, an’ 
she talked to us most polite an’ pleasant, 
askin’ us about the scenery, an’ about 
the scenery around where we came 
from; an’ was we fond of readin’ an’ 
all such things? An’ she promised to 
get us each two tickets for the thea- 








tre for Thursday evenin’, so that we 
could each take a friend. I couldn’t 
say a word, scarcely. I just sat an’ 
sort of jerked out answers to what she 
had to say. An’ when we came home 
an’ she had us into the parlor to tea, 
I like to have died. But she was as 
much herself as if it was any of it nat- 
ural. An’ all the time I stayed with 
her she kept it up. It was awful awk- 
ward, but I never thought it was worth 
leavin’ a good place on account of. 
Well, I will say that ‘the other ladies 
in Philmont had a lot of trouble about 
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help, an’ that my lady vefty seldom 
had. Of course, she thought it was be- 
cause of her Tuesday parties, but I 
know it was because it was an easy 
place an’ well paid, the rest of the week. 
An’ then there was something you 
couldn’t help likin’ about her, so fresh, 
an’ good-lookin’, an’ well-dressed, an’ 
pleasant, an’ decided in her manners. 

When one or two other ladies tried 
her plan of bein’ hostess to their serv- 
ants once a week, it didn’t work even 
as well as with Mrs. Elwell, an’ no 
girl ever stayed a minute longer on ac- 
count of it. You know, ma’am, the 
majority of girls want to be treated 
like Christians, of course, but they 
don’t think any more of a lady for 
bein’ too intimate with them, or too 
much like them in the things she does. 
They like their ladies to be ladies. 

Well, as I was tellin’ you, there was 
a lot of trouble with help that fall in 
Philmont. Everybody’s cook was al- 
ways leavin’ when company was ex- 
pected to dinner, an’ nurses were goin’ 
off leavin’ the baby carriage with the 
baby in it where it happened to be. An’ 
there was lots of complainin’. 

Well, it occurred to my lady that it 
would be a good plan to have another 
lady come an’ address the club on the 
subject. It seemed like this lady I’m 
tellin’ you about wrote books an’ de- 
livered lectures aJl the time on do- 
mestic things, an’ woman’s rights, an’ 
socialism, an’ all kinds of things. When 
I say domestic things, though, I don’t 
mean cookin’, an’ gettin’ rid of Croton 
bugs, an’ keepin’ house on five hun- 
dred a year, but on what she called 
“the domestic problem.” 

Well, she came, an’ before she came 
Mrs. Elwell was around among the 
neighbors gettin’ them to send their 
servants as well as to go themselves 
to hear her. It was a matter that con- 
cerned the girls as well as the mis- 
tresses, she said, an’ it would be a fine 
thing for them to hear this lady, who 
was a Mrs. Herkimer. An’ so that 
night, in the little casino where Phil- 
mont had all its lectures an’ things, 
there was a lot of help as well as‘a lot 
of the housekeeping ladies. 
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Mrs. Herkimer, it seemed like, didn’t 
believe much in homes, anyway not as 
homes were run. She was an awful 
witty lady, an’ the ladies in the audi- 
ence was laughin’ half the time, an’ 
sometimes even the girls could see the 
joke. She said once, I remember, that 
that cardboard motto that used to hang 
in people’s houses, “God Bless Our 
Home,” had been too long read as 
“God Bless Our Kitchen Range.” An’ 
she was for doin’ away with kitchen 
ranges, except one general one. I cut 
it out of the paper the next day what 
she had said, an’ here it is: 


Do we weave our own linen and woolen 
goods now? No, though our grandmothers 
did. Do we make our own soap? No, a 
hundred manufacturers make it better than 
our grandmothers did at their best. Do we 
make our own pickles and preserves? Not 
many of us. -We buy better ones from peo- 
ple who make it a business to make them, 
and not a mere adjunct of domestic work. 
Most of us buy our bread instead of making 
it, and are not a whit worse wives and moth- 
ers for the fact. The whole watchword of 
the age is codperation and_ specialization. 
Men know it and their businesses prove it. 
Only woman, the home-maker, has failed to 
learn the lesson fully, and still flounders on 
in her great task with antiquated, individual- 
istic methods. 


There’s a lot more, as you can see, 
ma’am, an’ it’s all about codperation 
an’ communism, An’ whén she stopped 
lecturin’ an’ said she’d be pleased to an- 
swer questions, there was half a dozen 
on their feet in a second, askin’ how to 
cooperate an’ commune, an’ whether it 
wouldn’t be a dreadful public way of 
livin’. An’ the lady said that, for her 
part, she saw nothin’ so sacred in the 
act of eatin’ that people should want to 
do it behind barred doors; an’ she said 
that she never noticed that people who 
could afford the price of a meal at the 
Altendorf found that their finer feelin’s 
prevented them from eatin’ in public. 

An’ another lady asked how would it 
be when her husband, who simply 
couldn’t touch tomatoes, because they 
poisoned him, found them the only 
vegetable for dinner except potatoes, 
which were too starchy for him to eat. 
An’ Mrs. Herkimer said, did the lady 
always buy tomatoes because she saw 
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them on the greengrocer’s stand? An’ 
then she went on to explain that in her 
coéperative scheme every one would 
have what they wanted cooked for them 
—every family, that is. An’ maybe it 
would be sent home to that sacred fam- 
ily dinin’ room an’ served there, or 
maybe it would be eaten in the dinin’ 
room of the caterin’ place. Codperative 
caterin’, that was the whole idea in a 
nutshell. 

An’ then she had to hurry to catch 
the ten- ~seven into town because she 
wasn’t goin’ to spend the night out at 
Philmont. 

Oh, I had forgotten one thing! One 
lady—our neighbor, Mrs. Carton—got 
up an’ she asked Mrs. Herkimer: “An’ 
what are we all goin’ to do with our 
extra time, when your codperative 
emancipation arrives? A good many of 
us would find our occupation gone 
when the kitchen ranges were moved 
out, an’ the dinin’ table was made over 
into a garden seat.” But Mrs. Herki- 
mer was sharp to answer. ‘What have 
you done with the spare time you’ve 
had since your great grandmother’s 
looms were moved out?” she asked, as 
quick as a wink. “You've lived a high- 
er, a more intellectual life, I hope and 
believe. I think I may venture to pre- 
dict you will all find an interest to sup- 
plant the broiler an’ the cake pan.” An’ 
all the ladies laughed an’ clapped their 
hands. 

Well, an’ the talk began to run 
through Philmont that the ladies had 
been mightily taken with all Mrs. Her- 
kimer’s notions. They said a good deal 
about freedom from the thralldom of 
the kitchen those days. I’d hear them 
when I’d be bringin’ in tea of an after- 
noon. They flocked a good deal to 
Mrs. Elwell’s, an’ there was lots of buz- 
zin’ goin’ on. 

It was January before they got it 
started, though. They called it “The 
Philmont Housewives,” an’ they incor- 
porated themselves or something. There 
were about two dozen families in it, 
just from the group that lived on the 
top of the hill. An’ pieces were in the 
Sunday papers about it, an’ reporters 
came out to interview Mrs. Elwell— 
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she was sort of head—an’ all the other 
ladies. There was a house, very nicely 
situated for what they wanted, sort of 
in the middle of the hill, that they 
leased for a year, the “Philmont 
Housewives.” An’ they tore down a 
wall an’ fitted up a big dinin’ room 
with a good many tables of different 
sizes in it. An’ they remodeled the 
kitchen an’ got a chef, an’ an assistant 
cook, an’ a pastry cook, an’ two dish- 
washers, an’ six waitresses. Of course 
it was a lot fewer servants than the 
twelve families would have had to have 
livin’ separate. 

I was one of the waitresses. Josie 
was the chef’s assistant, an’ some of 
the ladies grumbled because my mis- 
tress had looked after her servants so 
well, an’ would be all ready to take 
them back “in case anything happened,” 
they said. But she was always a good 
manager, Mrs. Elwell. 

There was a committee of ladies, you 
know, that managed. It was elected 
every month, but the ones just goin’ 
off couldn’t go right back on again. It 
did the buyin’ an’ orderin’. Each fam- 
ily that belonged to the Philmont 
Housewives sent in, twice a week, a list 
of the things it wanted for its meals 
for half a week. Some of the ladies 
growled awful over havin’ to think so 
far ahead: how did they know whether 
it would be hot or cold Thursday, an’ 
whether they’d want mince pie or corn 
starch for dessert? they asked. But 
Mrs. Elwell said it was no wonder they 
made a mess of their housekeeping if 
they’ didn’t look as far ahead as that. 
When: she was keepin’ house private, 
the cook always had the bill of fare 
from Monday to Monday pinned on 
the pantry wall Sunday night. 

Well, T’ll never forget the first day 
we opened. It was for evenin’ dinner, 
an’ everything was spick an’ span. All 
the dinners had been prepared as or- 
dered, both in the amount of food an’ 
in the sort. An’ then, if you'll believe 
me, no less than seven families brought 
unexpected company, that wanted to see 
how the scheme worked with them. 

It came near workin’ pretty bad. 
Some ladies came low neck, an’ some 
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The telephone buzzed with the complaints of wives whose husbands had 


lost their trains. 


didn’t, an’ they mutually looked 
amazed. The gentlemen all laughed an’ 
joshed each other. Some folks brought 
their children, an’ some said that it was 
preposterous havin’ children up to a 
seven-o’clock dinner. An’ the mothers 
that brought children, they said, quite 
loud, that they. wondered when some 
fathers ever had a chance to get ac- 
quainted with their little ones. , How- 
ever, everything passed off very well, 
considerin’. 

“The Philmont Housewives” had a 
delivery wagon an’ some heater things 
like caterers have, an’ most every one 
had breakfasts sent to their houses on 
this. But the telephone just buzzed 
all the first mornin’ with the complaints 
of wives whose husbands had lost their 
trains because the wagon didn’t come 
at the hour named. 

But Mrs. Elwell, she said to some 
of the other ladies on the committee 
that was managin’ that first month, that 


there were always 
hitches in gettin’ any- 
thing started, but that 
with a little patience 
an’ forbearance, we'd 
all have things in good 
runnin’ order soon. 
She agreed to be on 
hand early in the 
mornin’ for a week, to 
see that the breakfasts 
all got started in good 
season; she did, an’ I 
suppose it was very 
nice for the ladies that 
stayed at home in their 
quiet houses, where 
there was no rattlin’ in 
the kitchen, an’ took 
those breakfasts in. 
when they came. 

3ut Mrs. Elwell, she 
looked sort of grayish 
about the mouth before 
the end of that week. 
You see, she’d been a 
widow for sixteen 


years or so, an’ hadn’t 
been obliged to get up 
to pour out any hus- 


band’s coffee in time 
for the eight-three to town; an’ I think 
it grated a little against her to get up 
so as to start other ladies’ husbands to 
town, some of them on the seven-fifty- 
two! However, she was a woman that 
would put through what she undertook. 
She was up every mornin’ that week at 
a little after six, an’ was down at the 
“Housewives’,” seein’ that the break- 
fasts really got started by seven o'clock 
every one of the six mornin’s. 

When Sunday came she said to me— 
I slept in her house, an’ she gave me 
wages for bein’ a sort of parlor girl 
to her in my time off: ~ 

“Katie,” she said, “if any sound in 
this house wakes me _ before nine 
o’clock, some one will be beheaded. So 
beware.” 

Her breakfast was delivered that 
morning at eight-thirty, but I let it be 
nine-thirty before I brought it to her 
room. ‘ 

But if you imagine that the next lady 
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on the list was on hand in any such 
way, you’re mistaken. Monday she got 
there all right. Tuesday she telephoned 
to the chef to be sure that the things 
got started all right, but the chef didn’t 
think that was his work. Josie did her 
best, on account of Mrs. Elwell, but 
there was some grumblin’ that day. 
An’ the lady whose turn it was said 
the third mornin’ that she had been up 
half the night with the baby, because 
she’d been afraid that it had the croup. 
But she was as mad as the next one 
when she found out that her own 
breakfast was late an’ her husband had 
missed the train. 

Well, about that time—it was only a 
week or two, too—the chef gave no- 
tice. An’ the committee of ladies 
talked for a whole day about who 
should go to town an’ try to get a new 
one; whether they should go in a body 
or send a sub-committee. An’ they 
talked against the chef’s goin’ like as if 
-he’d been a husband desertin’ his fam- 
ily. The chef was a Frenchman, an’ 
he didn’t like Philmont as well as New 
York, an’ he could earn good wages 
anywhere, so why should he stay where 
he didn’t want to? 

But they finally got another good 
cook, an Italian he was, an’ he didn’t 
mind comin’, for there were folks of 
his own sort for him to talk with when 
he wasn’t workin’—the dagoes along 
the river, by the mills. By an’ by the 
ladies found out that he used to be 
sellin’ their stores to his friends, an’ 
puttin’ by the money for himself to 
go home to Italy, but that wasn’t for 
some time. 

Well, by the end of a month the la- 
dies found that it would be best to 
have a housekeeper, or paid manager, 
of sort sort, to be responsible for the 
stores, an’ the hours, an’ everything. 
You see, the truth was, ma’am, that 
there wasn’t any of them, except my 
Mrs. Elwell, equal to runnin’ it the way 
it should be run; an’ if you think that 
there bein’ a whole committee of them 
made it any better, why you’re mis- 
taken. 

I’ve reasoned it out, from the experi- 
ences of the ladies I’ve lived with, that 
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a committee isn’t the sum of the sense 
an’ the energy of all the ladies on it, 
but the sum of all their sort of silli- 
ness an’ behind-handedness. There’s 
generally one lady has everything to do. 

The hired manager she came out, an’ 
she went to board with the only family 
in Philmont that took boarders. But 
she resigned in three weeks, an’ I have 
heard it said it was because not enough 
of the Philmont ladies had been to call 
on her; she said she was a bishop’s 
granddaughter, an’ as good as the best. 
Then they got another, an’ all the la- 
dies of the Housewives went to call 
on her quick—an’ afterward they 
wished that they hadn’t, for it seemed 
she wasn’t a nice party at all. An’ she 
left. 

The general-dinin’-room plan fell off 
after the first novelty. Mrs. Carton 
said that there wasn’t much to do in 
Philmont in the entertainin’ line except 
to give dinners to your neighbors, an’ 
to go to theirs, an’ where was the fun 
of that if you saw them all every night? 
It seems that the families that hadn't 
joined the Housewives, but were wor- 
ryin’ along in the old way, were more 
popular than usual those days. 

An’ then the Philmont Housewives 
got in trouble with all the local dealers 
—grocers an’ fishmen an’ all. It seems 
that the way the Housewives calculated 
to save money was by buyin’ in quan- 
tity at wholesale prices. An’ they dealt 
straight with the big New York deal- 
ers. Well, the Philmont dealers organ- 
ized themselves into something, an’ 
passed resolutions against the ladies. 
An’ the butcher had a brother, that was 
reporter an’ writer on the Philmont 
Weekly, an’ he wrote pieces about 
women gettin’ too lazy to ’tend to their 
own houses, an’ wantin’ to gad an’ play 
bridge the whole livelong time, an’ 
takin’ the bread out of honest men’s 
mouths. An’ I think the ladies could 
have stood all that, but it did get them 
sort of angry when the grocery wagon 
locked wheels with Mrs. Elwell’s buggy 
one day, an’ got it all out of gear. . 

Then there were one or two perfect- 
ly dreadful times about mixed dinners. 
That was under the third manager. 
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Miss Royal’s parlor maid found out from Mrs. Leslie’s parlor maid that the same coachman was payin 
attention to the both of them. 


She was a perfectly nice lady that any 
one might have called on, an’ that 
didn’t mind whether they did or not; 
an’ generally she was exact an’ very 
good. But sometimes she had head- 
aches—awful ones, so that she could 
hardly see or hear, much less think. 

Well, on one headache day Mrs. 
Graham telephoned in, early in the 
mornin’, that she wanted to change her 
order of pot roast with spinach, an’ 
bread pudding, for grape fruit, consom- 
mé, fish patties, broiled chicken with 
corn fritters, asparagus, French arti- 
chokes, Bavarian cream with lady-fin- 
gers, an’ coffee; an’ she wanted the or- 
der served for six instead of for two— 
there was only herself an’ husband in 
family. 

Well, the poor. lady manager 
scrawled it all down on a pad at the 
telephone, an’ said to herself, I sup- 
pose, that it was a pity folks couldn’t 
tell three days in advance when they 
were goin’ to have dinner parties, an’ 


then she went back to bed an’ took a 
headache powder; an’ when she woke 
up again she saw the scrawly letters 
on the pad an’ remembered a little 
something about it. But the writin’ 
wasn't very clear. 

An’ that night she sent the company 
dinner for six to Mrs. Gribley, that has 
eight grown people an’ five children in 
family, an’ that had ordered rice soup 
an’ leg of mutton; an ’she sent the pot 
roast to Mrs. Graham. An’ it seems 
like that was an afternoon she took to 
go in town to see her doctor, an’ when 
the telephone began to break its neck 
with ringin’, a little before seven, she 
wasn’t there to take charge. 

All the girls said they didn’t know 
anything about it. Mrs. Graham was 
awful mad, an’ had hysterics in her 
room—so Sophie, her chambermaid, 
said—before Mr. Graham could per- 
suade her that the best they could do 
would be to go in town to dinner on 
the seven-twenty. It seemed that the 
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company was most important people. 
She got right out of the Housewives 
after that, an’ went back to the old way 
of havin’ her cookin’ done at home; but 
two new families came in. 

As far as the servants were con- 
cerned, I don’t think most of them 
liked it as well as they would have 
liked livin’ in a family. Of course, the 
way I was, I didn’t feel it so much. 
But the chief advantage of bein’ a 
housework girl, so everybody always 
makes out to you when tellin’ how well 
off you ought to consider yourself, is 
livin’ in a pleasant, refined home where 
some one looks after you, in a sort of 
way. Well, at the Housewives’ place, 
the home was what we were a mind 
to make it, or were able to make it. 
An’ that wasn’t much. 

Of course I didn’t feel it so much, 
havin’ still a place of my own at Mrs. 
Elwell’s. But the others complained 
a good deal. Except the workin’ part 
of the place, an’ the manager’s quar- 
ters, it was all pretty barnlike. 

The Italian chef I was tellin’ you 
about, he did an awful thing that they 
found out about pretty late; he sort of 
let out some of the space for the Ital- 
ian padrone, I think is what they called 
him, near the mills, to let some of his 
extra hands sleep in. 

By an’ by Mrs. Elwell proposed that 
the Philmont Housewives fit up one of 
the rooms in the house as a sort of 
parlor an’ meetin’ room, not only for 
the help employed there, but for the 
other help of the ladies who had 
formed the society. An’ then it seemed 
so sort of mean to keep out other serv- 
ant girls that some one proposed let- 
tin’ all the servants in Philmont have 
the use of it for a small payment each 
month. 

Some of the ladies were awful 
against that; they said that it wasn’t 
right to give benefits to women who 
didn’t have public spirit enough to join 
them. But they were talked down, 
those opposin’ ones, an’ the ladies who 
wanted the meetin’ room open to all 
the help in Philmont grew real enthusi- 
astic an’ eager about helpin’ to solve 
the servant problem in two directions, 
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If I kept help I’d never let it speak 
to any other lady’s help. The assembly © 
room, they called it, hadn’t been open 
two weeks, with its magazines, an’ 
games, an’ sewin’ things, an’ rockin’- 
chairs, an’ music box, before Mrs. 
Wilder’s nurse girl gave notice because 
Mrs. Van Loo’s nurse girl told her she 
was a ninny to stay in a place where 
her aprons weren’t provided. An’ Mrs. 
Wilder’s nurse hadn’t been with her 
two weeks! An’ Miss Royal’s parlor 
maid, from the Hollow, found out 
from Mrs. Leslie’s parlor maid, on the 
Hill, that the same coachman was 
payin’ attention to the both of them. 
There was a scratchin’, hair-pullin’ af- 
fair that night that was something dis- 
graceful. Why some girls want to act 
so low for I never could see. An’ over 
such a thing as that coachman, too! 

Then, too, every girl began to find 
out what wages every other girl got— 
though they almost all lied, ma’am, an’ 
you’d think to hear them that there 
wasn’t a job in Philmont that paid un- 
der twenty-five a month! An’ then 


they all went back home an’ struck for 


more wages. 

“Sure, ma’am,” they’d say, 
‘that lives across the river, where 
there’s only three in family, gets 
twenty-five, an’ has every Sunday off. 
An’ I wouldn’t be doin’ right by my- 
self to stay for any less!” 

Mrs. Elwell, she always said, when 
things went wrong and didn’t seem to 
be workin’ out exactly as intended, that 
“friction was inevitable in the begin- 
ning of any large undertaking,” but 
that some day the ladies would be glad 
that they had stuck it out an’ would 
feel that they had really accomplished 
something for the good of their sister 
woman. 

Mrs. Carton used to make a good 
deal of fun of it all, though she wasn’t 
one to go back on anything until she 
had to, an’ she stayed by this, all right. 
But she was always laughin’ about the 
“Pioneers of Philmont,” as she called 
them. An’ she said her husband’s bills 
at all the New York stores had gone 
straight up, she had so much more time 
to shop since she hadn’t had to hurry 
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out by the three-eleven in order to be 
in time to cook dinner if the cook had 
happened to leave. An’ she wanted to 
send Mrs. Herkimer—you know, 
ma’am, the lady that started it all, the 
“God-Bless-Our-Kitchen-Range” lady 
—a letter, tellin’ her that the Philmont 
Bridge Club stood fair to win the New 
Jersey Ladies’ Championship, they all 
had so much time to practice nowadays. 

When summer came, an’ all the la- 
dies, most, went away, the Philmont 
Housewives sort of languished. <A 
good many of the servants were laid 
off. Mrs. Elwell—she’d grown real 
used to me—took me down to Maine 
with her as a sort of maid; I’m right 
handy with my needle, an’ I’ve always 
tried to learn all I could, wherever I 
was, so I knew how to keep her neat 
an’ comfortable, though, of course, I 
couldn’t manicure, or hairdress, or 
massage. But she had a girl from Ma- 
dame Rita’s Beauty Bazaar on the 
beach come in for those things. An’ 
she gave me a week off all to myself, 
with wages, an’ when she heard I'd like 
to go to New York for it, she laughed, 
an’ laughed, an’ said, was I lonely at a 
resort where there weren’t more than 
two thousand people, with an excursion 
once a week an’ a summer camp meet- 
in’ not two miles off? 

But she put me on the New York 
boat at Portland, an’ paid my fare, an’ 
told me to have a good time. An’ I 
went to see Joey, an’ Annie, an’ the 
twins, an’ old Mrs. Kilgore, an’ my 
Miss Madge that had married the dra- 
matic critic, an’ my other two young 
ladies, an’ lots of people. : 

An’ I found that Policeman Kilgore 
was in the hospital, ma’am, from havin’ 
stopped a runaway an’ bein’ dragged 
half a block. An’ that was the reason 
why I hadn’t had an answer to a letter 
I had sent him from the beach. Mrs. 
Kilgore took me to the hospital to see 
him, an’ it made me feel so faint an’ 
dizzy—the hospital smell, ma’am—that 
I like to have fainted when I saw him, 
all bandaged. 

But what I started to tell you was 
about when we went back to Philmont. 
Everybody came stragglin’ in, with 
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brown-legged babies—why are there so 
many babies in a suburb, ma’am?— 
along durin’ September. An’ all the 
Philmont Housewives said how fine it 
was not to have to bother about meals 
the first thing when they wanted to 
see if the moths had gotten into any- 
thing, an’ if the drains were all dis- 
infected, an’ if they had better have 
new wall paper this year. 

You know how every one is always 
good-natured when they first get back 
from a summer vacation—kind of like 
it was a penance they were glad to be 
through with? Well, everybody was 
that way. 

An’ early in October a “postponed 
meetin’” of the board of management 
of the Philmont Housewives was held; 
it had ought to have been held in June, 
but there had been measles among 
some of the board’s children then, an’ 
it was put off. Well, now it was held. 
An’ it was a hard meetin’, for the la- 
dies came out of it all flurried, an’ with 
their hair sort of untidy, an’ their col- 
lars loosened up, late in the afternoon. 
An’ the next thing they had to send 
to New York for an expert accountant 
to go over their books. He was just 
a fat little man—nothin’ much to look 
at. But they had to pay him a lot. 

An’ he found out that there was 
something awful, that is called a “def- 
icit,” to meet. It means you've spent 
more than you’ve got, or something of 
that kind. An’ when the twelve hus- 
bands heard there was a deficit to meet, 
they laughed at first; but. when they 
heard how much it was, they mostly 
said: “Great Scott! Jane, you’re not 
serious?” an’ stopped laughin’ quite 
abrupt. 

So that ended the Philmont House- 
wives. They got a lady who wanted 
to open a kindergarten to take the . 
house off their hands for the rest of 
the lease. 

An’ that was the only time I had 
anything to do with any of what Mrs. 
Carton called “uplift work”—as though 
she was laughin’. Mrs. Elwell went 
to Europe to see the fightin’ suf- 
fragettes, an’ I came in town to look 
for a place. 






















she had an idea. For an idea 
was apt to obsess Peggy to such 
a degree that little of the original Peg- 
gy was left to adore. In the intervals 
between ideas, family, friends, and 
fiancé built a little throne for Peggy. 
It was in an interval that Peggy be- 
came engaged. It was two months 
after the engagement that the idea de- 
scended upon Peggy. 


P EGGY was adorable—except when 


It came about this way. Peggy was 
reading French with a _ long-haired, 


poverty-stricken old Frenchman. Peg- 
gy paid him for the lessons, and the 
Frenchman, who was somewhat of a 
scientist stranded on the desert of 
teaching, selected the books 
read. The long-haired, empty-pocketed 
Frenchman was a graphologist and an 
ardent believer in the powers of his 
science. Thus Peggy, at the rate of 
one dollar fifty per hour, dispensed 
charity, learned French conjugations, 


and _ insidiously, unknowingly, was 
made to imbibe the spirit of graphol- 
ogy. 


And one day she woke to find her- 
self converted from a very pretty, or- 
dinary, God-fearing, medicine-respect- 
ing, friet. l-trusting young woman into 
a graphology faddist who believed the 
affairs of nation, family, and heart 
should be decided in accordance with 
the canons of her new-found art. 

The first intimation of the obsession 
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fell upon her unsuspecting father at 
breakfast. 

“Father,” said Peggy, looking sweet- 
ly, seriously across the table at her 
gray-bearded parent just then absorbed 
in the morning paper. 

“My dear?” said father, polite even 
under the interruption. 

“Tf you will put down your paper I 
should like to speak seriously with you 
for a moment.” 

Mr. Damon sighed, being deep in an 
exciting account of the national game; 
but, after the manner of well-trained 
American fathers, obeyed. 

“You spoke last night of a business 
contract you were about to make with 
a man named Sanderson. You left his 
letter to you on the library table where 
I saw it. Father, I have been studying 
this man Sanderson’s handwriting, and 
I am convinced that you should not do 
business with him.” 

“What has the man’s handwriting to 
do with our business relations?” de- 
manded Mr. Damon, with quite par- 
donable impatience. 

“Everything, my dear father!” cried 
Peggy triumphantly. “His writing 
slopes backward. That is infallible 
proof that he is not to be trusted. You 
may not have had proof of his treach- 
ery yet, but it will surely show itself 
if you deal with him.” 

“But the contract is most advantage- 
ous to me!” sputtered her amazed par- 
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“T’ve dealt with Sanderson be- 
This is 


ent. 
fore and found him reliable. 
preposterous, Peggy!” 

“Not at all,” rejoined the young lady 
determinedly. 

“T shall sign the contract,” he as- 
serted. 

“Not immediately—at any rate,” said 
Peggy firmly. “I felt I must save you 
from yourself. I have already tele- 
phoned Mr. Sanderson. To make no 
error, [ asked him if the letter were in 
his own hand. He replied yes. I said 


you had decided not to close the deal at 
He said you must this morn- 


present. 
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weakly, pulled himself out of his chair, 
groped for his hat, and almost stag- 
gered out of the house. 

Peggy watched him go down the gar- 
den walk with a smile very sweet in 
its maternal protectiveness. Then she 
took the breakfast tray, which the maid 
had prepared, and herself bore it up- 
stairs to her invalid stepmother. 

“Good morning, mater, dear,” she 
called cheerily, as she stepped inside 
the room. “I hope you’ve had a good 
night. I’ve brought you such a nice, 
tempting breakfast. And I want you 
to eat every bit of it!” 





“If you will put down your paper I should like to speak seriously with you.” 


ing, for he was leaving town for a 
month. I said very well, he need not 
wait for you. He has already gone. 
I have saved you from yourself, father 
dear.” 

Mr. Damon opened his mouth to 
rage, then he closed it again as if at the 
futility of all things mortal. For Peggy 
was smiling beatifically at him, and 
harsh words would not mend the broken 
contract. Mr. Damon was using the 


money left Peggy by her mother, his 
first wife, in his business; hence Peggy 
was not to be stormed at as might be 
an ordinary 


child. So he gasped 


Mrs, Damon raised herself on her 
pillows, and her dull eyes and thin lips 
narrowed disapprovingly. 

“Peggy, you’ve brought me eggs and 
coffee! The doctor hasn’t allowed me 
those for three months! It’s impos- 
sible for me to touch them!” 

“Ah, but it’s not, dear heart!’ said 
Peggy blithely. “For I’ve made a dis- 
covery!” She nodded mysteriously and 
wisely as her stepmother drew back, 
startled. “You may eat all you wish, 
for you’re not suffering from liver trou- 
ble as the doctor said, but re 

Peggy hesitated an instant. To be 
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sure it was good news for her step- 
mother that she could now eat any- 
thing she wished; still, ‘she did not 
want to break upon her too suddenly 
the fact that she had _ discovered, 
through her whimsical punctuation and 
the slight breaks in her up-and-down 
strokes, that she was suffering from 
valvular heart trouble. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Damon clung ob- 
stinately to her disease, as an old friend 
and a precious thing. “Doctor Arnold 
is a reputable physician,” she returned 
stiffly. “One of the best in the county. 
He goes to the best families, and is 
recognized as a leader in the medical 
profession. I hardly think he has di- 
agnosed my case wrongly.” 

“He’s done the best he could,” con- 
ceded Peggy graciously. “But, dar- 
ling, I’ve a new way of diagnosing dis- 
ease. I’ve detected just what ails you 
—by a method which finds out diseases 
which bafile doctors’ skill. You re- 
member I had you write a page for me 
the other day. I showed it to Pro- 
fessor Dufour, who’s such a wonder- 
ful graphologist. Together we have 
studied it. Darling, we’ve discovered 
—by the way you make your down 
strokes—that you’re suffering from a 
slight affection of the heart.” 

“I’m not! I’m not!” protested Mrs. 
Damon wildly. : 

“And I’m going to have Doctor 
Lowe, the specialist, call to-day to ex- 
amine you,” continued Peggy serenely. 

“It’s not professional,’ gasped Mrs. 
Damon. “Doctor Arnold will be 
furious.” 

“T’ve telephoned him and asked his 
permission,” said Peggy thoughtfully. 
“He said, of course, he had no objec- 
tion. Now, dearie, eat your breakfast 
and enjoy it. I'll promise it shan’t dis- 
tress you.” 

Peggy’s days were always busy, so 
she tarried not with her stepmother, but 
ran downstairs as the postman left the 
morning mail. She took the bunch of 
letters and papers to her desk, and pre- 
pared to attend to such of the corre- 
spondence as needed immediate an- 
swers. ; 

There were two letters for Jack, her 
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To attend to such of the correspondence as needed 
immediate answers, 


elder brother, who had been away for 
several weeks but was expected back 
that day. Pursuant to his instructions, 
she opened them, in order to forward 
or wire anything which might be im- 
portant. The first proved trivial, the 
second was from a man whom Peggy 
had often heard Jack mention but had 
never seen. He wrote now saying he 
expected to be in their town within a 
few days, and unless hearing to the 
contrary would avail himself of Jack’s 
oft-repeated invitation to stay with his 
family while in town. 

Peggy sat far back in her chair and 
studied the missive with bent brows. 
She frowned a little and then sighed. 
Ah, how poor Jack—open-hearted, 
warm, and generous—had been de- 
ceived. The man had helped him once 
in a tight place—that might be. He 
might show an honest face to men; no 
wonder Jack had felt free to invite him 
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to his home. But he must not come. 
No, for in his heavy, black, bold char- 
acters Peggy read that he was a dan- 
gerous man, free in his relations with 
women, presuming and untrustworthy. 

Peggy was safe against his wiles her- 
self, safe even although not engaged to 
Hastings Foster, but she could not in 
common fairness expose Dorothy, con- 
fiding, seventeen-year-old Dorothy, her 
pretty little half-sister, to the danger- 
ous influence of this man. 

So regretfully she found a telegraph 
blank and wired Mr. Hendries ‘that 
Jack was away and his visit at that 
time would not be convenient for the 
family. She pinned a copy of her wire 
to the letter and laid it aside for Jack’s 
perusal when he came later in the 
day. 

Other notes and matters of business 
character being attended to, Peggy took 
one thick letter addressed to herself in 
a masculine hand, and went out on the 
piazza to the biggest and most comfort- 
able chair. She settled herself deep in 
its recesses. She felt she needed strong 
light and physical well-being for the 
task now before her. 

She sighed a bit as she thought of 
the headlong impetuosity with which 
she was wont to open Hastings’ letters 
and devour them. She weighed the let- 
ter judiciously in her pretty little hand, 
eying gravely the meanwhile the dash- 
ing superscription. Then ‘at last she 
opened it and took out the many pages. 
She could not restrain the quickened 
beating of her heart at the endearing 
first phrase of the letter, but she 
schooled herself to read it calmly. 
Then, when its long pages had been 
perused, she turned back again to the 
first sheet and studied it carefully, not 
reading each word, but, in the manner 
of the trained graphologist, gathering 
not the meaning of the words at all, but 
concentrating all attention on each in- 
dividual letter and its formation and 
position. 

“Ambitious—optimistic—almost  vis- 
jionary,” she murmured sadly. “The 
lines run toward the upper right-hand 
corner. And the i’s are dotted high. 
Almost liable to become a religious 
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fanatic—or a wild speculator.’ Neither 
tends to the happiness of a wife.” She 
sighed again and furtively wiped away 
a tear that clouded her blue eyes. 
“Strange how I’ve let myself be blinded 
by my — feeling — by — by — love. - 
Strange that I never realized before 
his leanings in that direction. And 
leanings fraught with peril.” k 

She sighed again. “But I must be 
honest with myself; I told myself I 
would deal with myself as with others. 
Truth and science must conquer—yes, 
even love and—hearts. It may be 
Hastings and I have been too hurried 
in our betrothal. I will not give him 
up unless it becomes imperative. And 
I owe him the right to know the worst 
of me.” 

She ran in the room to her desk and 
came out again bearing a letter writ- 
ten in her own hand, which she scanned 
critically. 

“Yes, it’s there, though I never sus- 
pected it in myself. I am jealous—li- 
able to passionate attacks of frenzy. I 
never have been jealous of any one 
that I can remember. But that’s prob- 
ably because I’ve never had the occa- 
sion. Everybody has given me all the 
love I wanted—and sometimes more. 
But, suppose I developed into a jealous 
termagant after marrying Hastings— 
furious if another woman spoke or 
laughed with him. That would not 
make him happy. And I want Hast- 
ings to be happy. I want to do the best 
thing for us both. I will write him 
that I feel we should suspend our en- 
gagement while we consider carefully 
our own characters and the results 
which might follow our union.” 

So, with martyr-like sweetness of 
expression and sacrifice, Peggy sat at 
her desk and wrote her letter to her 
lover. 

Just one other item of business there 
was to attend to. The application of 
Josiah Smith, the gardener of people 
in a distant suburb, for a like position 
in the household of her maiden aunt. 
Miss Damon had been most anxious to 
secure the man. But Peggy, reading 
his letter, saw the unmistakable signs 
of a tendency to drink, realized her 
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* aunt could not have such a man about 
her place, and wrote a refusal. 

Then, having read an hour to her 
stepmother, dressed her sister for a lit- 
tle afternoon party, and eaten a hasty 
luncheon, Peggy felt justified in taking 
the horse and going out in the woods 
for a long drive by which to tranquilize 
her harassed mind and soothe her tired 
body. For it was very hard—this act- 
ing in accord with truth and science; 
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Her blue eyes grew big as she read the letter. 


it was much easier to do the obvious 
thing and live in the genial atmosphere 
of unsuspecting trustfulness. 

The hours slipped by, and it was late 
in the afternoon when Peggy returned. 
An unwonted hubbub disturbed the pi- 
azza and the quiet sitting room. Peggy 
saw her father and Jack and Hastings 
and Doctor Arnold, and all seemed to 
be talking at once, most loudly and un- 
couthly. 
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“And Sanderson closed the contract 
with my rival, and he stands to clear 
thousands by the deal,” exploded Mr. 
Damon, 

“But time will show he’s duped and 
that Mr. Sanderson was not to be 
trusted,” interposed Peggy quickly, as 
she gained the piazza. 

“Peggy, what did you mean by turn- 
ing down Tom Hendries?”’ stormed 
Jack, catching her by the shoulder. 
“He’s my best friend—pulled me 
through an awful hole—I’d give my 
right hand for him.” 

Peggy drew her irascible brother to 
one side. “Jack, dear, I didn’t think 
he was the sort of man you should 
bring home to associate with a young 
girl like Dorothy,” she said soothingly. 

“Why, he’s a gray-haired, silent, taci- 
turn old man,” shouted Jack wrath- 
fully. “He wouldn’t look at Dorothy. 
He’s a confirmed misogynist !”’ 

“So you think, Jack, dear,” his sister 
said quietly. “But that’s the kind who 
is most dangerous. I had to protect 
Dorothy.” 

Then Doctor Arnold stepped for- 
ward. ‘“You’ve been breaking my pa- 
tient’s diet, Miss Peggy,” he reproved 
gently. “Mustn’t do it again. She’s 
suffered considerably this afternoon.” 

“But she hasn’t liver trouble,” said 
Peggy firmly. “And in a case of heart 
trouble she can eat anything.” 

“Mustn’t disobey orders again, how- 
ever,” the doctor said decidedly, and 
Peggy felt abused and misunderstood. 

And then Hastings seized her hands 
and looked down into her face. “Peg- 
gy, darling, what did you mean by this 
letter? Reconsider? Dearest, what is 
there to reconsider? I love you to dis- 
traction, and you’ve said that you love 
me. Sweetheart, you didn’t mean what 
you wrote?” 

This was hardest of all. But Peggy, 
sweet and tremulous, was yet indomi- 
table. “Hastings, I’ve told you frankly 
what qualities I might develop in mar- 
riage. And I’ve warned you of your 
propensities to fanatical ideas in re- 
ligion—or——” 

“Why, Peggy, I only joined the 
church to please you. I’m _ broad- 
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minded, tolerant of all religions,” inter- 
rupted the bewildered young man. 

“Or liable to wild speculation in 
stocks, which might ruin countless 
families,” continued Peggy resolutely. 

“But I’m in business with my uncle. 
I promised him never to dabble in 
stocks, because he lost a fortune that 
way,” cried Hastings. “I’m to be made 
his partner on that condition. So you’re 
safe, Peggy, darling.” 

But Peggy shook her head deny- 
ingly, and slipped into a chair, tired, 
wan, but still inflexible. The doctor 
went; and the three others, after cajol- 
ing, arguing, and storming with Peggy 
for some minutes, retired to the den. 

Later, they all went out. Peggy was 
too worn in mind and body to inquire 
why they went. But in half an hour 
they reappeared, each and all wearing 
a strangely subdued look of jubilation. 
They came straight toward Peggy and, 
delivered a letter into her listless hands. 
Peggy forced herself to sit up when 
she saw the writing of her old pro- 
tégé and master in the French language 
and graphology. Her blue eyes grew 
big as she read the letter. 


MApEMoIsELLE: I depart for la belle 
France on this day. Kind friends advance 
a loan for me to return to Paris to claim my 
inheritance. I am of the nobility. As such 
I no longer teach the rudiments of speech 
to young ladies, nor dabble in the petty un- 
certainties of graphology. To you I send 
the text-books. I go to claim my own. 

I am, mademoiselle, 

Votre dévoué, 
Henri Durovr. 


Peggy gasped. But she was worthy 
to have been a priestess of the Delphic 
oracle. 

“Where are the books?” she said. 

“We burned them in the kitchen 
stove,” chorused the three. . 

Peggy tried to frown. But, after all, 
the day, according to graphology, 
hadn't been a very successful one. Her 
father had lost money, her mother had 
suffered, Jack had hurt a friend, her 
aunt lost a good gardener, and she—if 
Hastings hadn’t been true blue, she 
might have lost a lover. 

So Peggy laughed instead. And the 
obsession flew away with the laugh. 
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N that Friday morning, as usual, 
the Rome Bee stung High Sher- 
iff Aaron Sproul. The Bee 

came in Friday mornings along with 
the other papers of the county of Cuxa- 
bexis, Thursday being the accepted day 
of publication in the shrievalty’s coun- 
try printing offices. 

Cap'n Sproul picked it up before he 
looked at any others—as usual. For 
about a year, now, its hateful, dingy, 
buff wrapper had stirred his wrath— 
the mere sight of it—before he ripped it 
off the smutted little sheet. He slapped 
it open and began to run his eyes up 
and down the columns, hunting for the 
sting. He knew it would be there. 
He began to growl profanity under his 
breath even before he found the item. 

Hiram Look was in the sheriff’s of- 
fice that Friday morning, according to 
his custom. For some months he had 
been searching through the country pa- 
pers for mention of promising colts. 
He was picking up a few for the city 
market as a side line in speculation. 

“Look here, Aaron,” he said reprov- 
ingly, “what do you want to go and 
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heifer yourself all up for, every Fri- 
day morning, by reading that Rome 
rooster’s slurs? «They don’t amount to 
nothing.” 

The cap’n did not reply. He had not 
found the item. He began on another 


column, scowling through his specta-* 


cles. 

“T wouldn’t let anything that a little 
two-cent editor could say fuss me up 
regular—anything printed in a rag 
like that, set up with shoe pegs and 
It’s childish 
in you.” 

The cap’n stared over the top of the 
paper at his friend. That bland com- 
placency put still more of a wire edge 
on his temper. 

“You'd relish ’em, would you?” he 
demanded. “You’d cut the items out 
an’ paste ’em in the back of your watch, 
hey?” 

“Tf I was a man in your position, 
and every other paper in the county 
complimentary, I wouldn’t lower myself 
to notice what that little sink spout 
squirts out. I’d just laugh at it and let 
it go!” 
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“Well, then, here’s something that’s 
li’ble to keep you pleased and happy 
all day. Get ready for a good, hearty 
laugh. Here’s some of your kind of 
humor.” 

The cap’n ducked his head behind 
the dingy little sheet, and, after a mo- 
ment, began to read: 


“Warninc! One Hiram Look, after steal- 
ing folks’ money for a good many years by 
running a bum circus round over the coun- 
try, has settled in this county, and is now 
stealing more money by cheating our farm- 
ers in horse trades, buying colts for almost 
nothing by his lies, and selling them in 
the city for big prices. We warn,our read- 
ers that——” 


Hiram had been trying to get his 
breath. Now he arose.and attempted 
to yank the paper away from the 
sheriff. 

Cap’n Sproul flipped the sheet be- 
hind him and kept Hiram off: with his 
toot. 

“Why ain’t you laughing at it?” he 
inquired. 

“If that smut-nosed, ink-fingered 
cross between a type louse and a mon- 
key wrench has put a piece like that 
into his paper, I’ll kil] him!” he raged. 
“That hurts my business!” 

“Hain’t you goin’ to laugh?” asked 
the cap’n, fending off another attempt 
to grab the paper. 

“Laugh! What in blastnation do 
you see in that to laugh at? I'm havin’ 
hard enough work as it is to beat them 
farmers down so’s I can get away with 
a livin’ profit. A slur like that flies 
around and busts the whole thing!” 

“Well, if you don’t see no humor 
in it, you might as well sit down,” ad- 
vised the cap’n. “There ain’t any such 
item in the paper. I made it all up. 
You can look it over for yourself.” 

He held the Bee under Hiram’s nose, 
and that gentleman satisfied himself, 
after careful scrutiny. He flushed un- 
der the sheriff’s accusing stare. 


“Go ahead and say it,” he muttered.- 


“T ain’t goin’ to say anything,” re- 
plied the cap’n, his self-repression add- 
ing to his triumph. “Only that you 
hadn’t better stick your nose into my 
business after this.” 
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He sat down and began his search 
through the paper once more. 
He found “it,” He read it in bale- 


ful silence, and then, with the paper 


crumpled in his fist and his thumb on 
the paragraph, he stamped over to Hi- 
ram and shoved the page close to his 
face. 

“Now mebbe you can see why I don’ t 
laugh at that kind of sculch,”’ he 
snorted. 

The item read: 

We understand it is now known_ where 
Doctor Cahook has disappeared to. He has 
hired Darius Green to make him a flying 
machine and has gone on a dash to Mars. 
It is too bad he didn’t let the voters of 
the county of Cuxabexis know where he 
was going. They would have liked to send 
along the salt-hided old walrus who is im- 
posing on this county as its high sheriff. 
The doctor probably could have been hired 
to leave aforesaid old walrus with his rec- 
ords, and then we'd be well rid of him, 
For ourselves, we wouldn’t care what hap- 
pened to Mars. We never did care much 
about foreign countries, anyway. 


“Why don’t you go up there and 
kill him?” asked Hiram. 

“T would if they’d only let me pick 
out my own jury.” 

“T ain’t ever been interested enough 
in the skunk before to ask about him. 
What’s it about, anyway? Have you 
ever seen him?” 

“Ain’t the fact that he’s Still alive 
and writin’ them pieces answer enough 
to that last question?” snarled the sher- 
iff. “And what’s it about? I didn’t 
appoint his brother the deputy sheriff 
for Rome, and I didn’t give his print- 
ing shop the county job printing he 
asked for! And his brother was born 
a murderer, and become a hoss thief 
because he lacked courage; and as for 
that job-printing plant—he couldn’t 
print a pat o’ butter with a mold. And 
le’s been after me that fashion for a 
year!’ He ripped the little paper into 
tatters and flung the bits under his 
desk. “And what good would it do 
me to go up there and lick him? That’s 
what he’s playin’ for. But he don’t get 
any of my money that way.” 

“Wouldn’t be much satisfaction in 
it,” admitted Hiram. “Cheap critters 
like that will back themselves onto the 
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toe of your boot for the sake of gettin’ 
damages out of you. I’d rather spend 
my money some other way.” 

Cap’n Sproul was looking into the 
rest of his mail, having endured the 
weekly sting of the Rome Bee. In the 
contents of one letter he became 
promptly and intensely interested. If 
Hiram had not been absorbed by that 
time in his own quest for “hoss items” 
he would have remarked the sudden il- 
lumination of the high sheriff’s fea- 
tures. 

The letter was from a lawyer. There 
was a bill with writ attached. The 
claimant was a firm in the metropolis 
who desired to collect from “The Rome 
Bee, P. Pratt, Proprietor,” a sum long 
overdue, for type and supplies as item- 
ized. The lawyer asked the high sher- 
iff to delegate one of his deputies to 
attend to the matter. But Cap’n 
Sproul did not display any intention of 
delegating. He folded the documents 
and tucked them into his breast pocket 
as near to his heart as possible. 

“Hiram,” he said, trying to conceal 
his delight, “I’ve got a call upcountry 
on business. I may be away a few 
days. Stay in the office, here, will you, 
and see that things run right?” 

“What’s the matter with my going 
along?” inquired his friend. “The 
turnkey is all right to ’tend out here. 
I want to buy a few hosses. And say, 
we might swing around and pull the 
stinger out of that Bee!’ 

He felt that it was a happy thought. 
It did not seem so to the cap’n. A 
scheme of vengeance was already out- 
lining itself in his mind. He did not 
want any alien hand laid on it to mar 
its gloss. And Hiram Look was not 
the sort of man to go along and play 
spectator in the background. 

“T don’t need a guardeen, nor I ain’t 
getting up an excursion,” he snapped 
a bit tartly. “I’ve asked you to do 
me a favor, friend to friend. Be ye or 
ain’t ye?” 

“You’ve got something uncommon 
on the docket, and I can see it in your 
eye,” grumbled Hiram, “but if it’s any- 
thing you’re ashamed of havin’ me see, 
go ahead. But when a man has been 
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of as much help as I’ve been to you, it 
ain’t no more’n square to show him 
that you appreciate it.” He was both 
sullen and reproachful. 

“Have you got the gall to graft 
yourself onto me when I’m goin’ off 
to ‘tend to some of my own business ?” 

“Yes, sir,” stated Hiram, with brisk 
effrontery. “Because I know you're 
goin’ to need me. You may be a dab- 
ster in furlin’ a marline spike, or what- 
ever you do ’board ship, but you don’t 
understand handlin’ land pirates—and 
that’s been my business. I’ve seen you 
startin’ out before when you didn’t 
think you needed me, but you did. But 
if this is any secret thing you're 
ashamed of, why, go ahead!” 

The cap’n looked him up and down 
wrathfully. 

“If ‘any one could only twitch you 
» all at once, you devilish old porous 
plaster, and have the pain all over with 
in one swipe, you’d get twitched now. 
But it’s lingerin’ agony with you! 
You'll stick to me, givin’ an inch at a 
time, till I get out of this town. And 
then most like you'll go tell my wife 
I’ve run off with a schoolmarm. Well, 
stick, then! Butt in and come along. 
But I want to tell you, Hiram, this 
here is my job. If you go to grabbin’ 
in and makin’ it yours, like you’ve done 
in the past, you and me will have a 
reckonin’ that will use up ‘all the chalk 
in the locker.” 

“Where are you goin’?” inquired Hi- 
ram calmly. 

“I’m goin’ to Rome with some docu- 
ments that will make that Bee think 
that there ain’t no honey in the honey- 
comb.” He patted his breast pocket. 
“It ain’t a gun or an axe, and I'll be 
saved from committin’ murder, but I’ll 
make Pratt wish it was sudden death 
before I’m done with him.” 

“You need an adviser, just as I 
thought. What do you know about a 
run-in with a country editor? And I 
advertised with ‘em for twenty years 
while I was runnin’ my circus.” 

“Here you go, takin’ charge of this 
thing before I’ve got my hat off the 
hook!” barked the cap’n. “You listen 
to me!” There was a grate in his tone. 
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“You’re goin’ along to look on, because 
I can’t shake you off’n my back. But 
that’s as far as you go. You mess in 
after we’re there and [’ll take vou by 
the legs and use you for a pessle to 
drive that tack-headed editor into the 
floor. Now, you want to meditate on 
that*idea and let it soak into your sys- 
tem. Understand!” 

“T can stand about so much insult,” 
stated Hiram coldly. “Then I resent 
it. You can get down on your knees 
and beg me to help you, and I won't 
do it.” 

The cap’n’s face lightened. 

“But I’m goin’ along to Rome, just 
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“You heard him resisting the sheriff, did you? Now you all watch!” 


the same,” added Hiram, to his friend’s 
immediate discomfiture. ‘“There’s ele- 
ments in the trip that seem to sort of 
make it worth while. There’s a train 
this afternoon. You’d better take it 
before you cool off,” he advised, study- 
ing the sheriff's fresh indignation “with 
bland interest. 

Cap’n Sproul made no further ob- 
servations. He seemed to lack the 
words with which to express his emo- 
tions just then. 

But he made his few preparations 
and led the way to the train. Hiram 
went along in a peculiarly amiable 
frame of mind. 


















Their railroad ride was a short one. 
A mail stage carried them to Rome 
village, and they reached the place at 
a seasonable hour in the afternoon. 

Cap’n Sproul was not obliged to in- 
quire as to the whereabouts of the Bee 
office. It was directly across the street 
from the tavern at which they . dis- 
mounted. A signboard labeled the lit- 
tle building. It bore the words “The 
Rome,” followed by a cruely executed 
painting of a bumblebee. 

“Talk about attaching that place with 
a writ!” sniffed Hiram, after a glance 
at the diminutive building. “If you’d 
brought a shawl strap you could lug 
it home with you.” 

The sheriff marched across and en- 
tered, his faithful supporter at his heels. 

A tiny section of the front of the 
building was shut off from the’ rear 
by dirty glass set in a partition. There 
was a man here. He was engaged in 
circling an item in current issues of the 
Bee with a stubby lead pencil. Ad- 
dressed wrappers were ready to receive 
the papers. Cap’n Sproul leaned over 
the table and took swift survey. The 
man was marking the hateful item in 
regard to the high sheriff. 

“Pratt?” inquired the sheriff, spitting 
the word out as though he didn’t like 
the taste of it. 

Mr. Pratt looked up, and it was plain 
that he recognized the high sheriff of 
his county. His yellow face grew pale 
even to the top of his bald head, and 
his dyed mustache seemed more ebon 
still by contrast. The sheriff did not 
wait for affirmation. He drew out his 
papers and announced their import, 
holding himself under restraint until 
this formal business could be trans- 
acted. 

“You can put on an attachment,” 
Pratt said. “Only there are about fifty 
on ahead of you.”. He was getting 
back some of his courage. His grudge 
was helping him. “There ain’t any use 
in attaching this place.” 

“You goin’ to pay that bill?” 

“No money in this shop to pay any 
bill,” stated Mr. Pratt. 
“Then you’re shut up.” 
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Pratt essayed a sickly grin. “There 

isn’t any good doing that. A news- 
paper has got to be kept running. If 
it ain’t running. it ‘ain’t worth any- 
thing. Creditors know that. Put your 
attachment.on top of the others—and 
I'll keep on running. That’s what the 
rest have done.” He was now suf- 
ficiently recovered to dare a little in- 
solence. .-““Fhey are all. waiting till a 
new deal is on in this county. Maybe 
I'll get my share of business and be 
able to pay my bills then.” 

He saw that the storm was getting 
ready to break. He picked up a lump 
of type metal.and pounded on the ta- 
ble. At the dirty windows, closing in 
the rear room, appeared the faces of 
two girls and an elderly man. 

“Now go ahead and assault,’’ coun- 
seled Mr. Pratt. “I’ve got my wit- 
nesses. I’ve been assaulted before. 
I’m used to it. And it has cost the 
man that did it money.” 

“If you’d give me a written agree- 
‘ment that I could lick you black and 
blue for a lead nickel I wouldn’t pay 
it,’ retorted the cap’n. “Is that your 
hat on that hook there?” 

Mr. Pratt allowed that it was. 
Cap’n Sproul seized it, slammed it upon 
its owner’s head, and opened the front 
door of the office. 

“Pratt, I ain’t here to do what you 
thought I was goin’ to do. I ain’t goin’ 
to do it because it would please you too 
much, I ain’t even goin’ to tell you 
what I think of you. It would be giv- 
in’ you too much attention and valuable 
time. I simply want to ask you what 
you’re doin’ in this office with your hat 
on and the door open—and the high 
sheriff of this county in possession ?” 

“T ain’t going out, I can tell you 
that!” declared Mr. Pratt defiantly. 

“You heard that, witnesses, did 
you?” inquired the cap’n of the row 
of faces at the window. “You heard 
him resisting the sheriff, did you? Now 
you all watch!” 

He dashed at Mr. Pratt, seized him 
by collar and trousers, and tossed him 
out into the dusty road, where he 
alighted on his face in a fluff of dust. 
The editor scrambled up and ran, after 
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he rolled on his back and saw the sher- 
iff coming at him. 

“And now, after resisting, he’s a 
fugitive from justice. I want to have 
you notice all that, witnesses,” com- 
manded Cap’n Sproul, coming back 
into the office. 

He surveyed the office with satisfac- 
tion. 

“If any one ever hears another buzz 
out of this Bee it'll be because lightnin’ 
strikes me before I get out of this 
town,” he informed Hiram. His eyes 
fell on the marked papers. He tore 
them up and threw them on the floor. 

“Any objection to tellin’ me your 
general plan ?’ ’ asked his friend. 

“I’m goin’ to put a law plug into the 
door of this hive that Pratt will never 
get in past.” 

“Them other attachers won't see it 
closed up this way,” warned Hiram dis- 
couragingly. “You can’t come it over 
him. He’ll be back with money to set- 
tle. It'll be advanced to him.” 

“Let him come. I'll buy every other 
claim against the place. It’s a wonder 
I hadn’t thought of this thing before, 
but I never realized that any one would 
ever let the bald-headed burroop get. in 
debt to ’em. But now she’s bunged to 
stay bunged!” 

“That’s a_ fool plan—just a 61 
thought you’d plan,’ stated Hiram 
firmly; and before the indignant cap’n 
could get his voice, he went on: “I said 
I wouldn’t help you, even if you begged 
me to, but you ain’t more’n half witted 
when you’re mad. You ain’t responsi- 
ble. Here you are throwing away as 
big an opportunity as I ever see a man 
have. Now, shut up and listen to me! 
Run the paper! Keep on runnin’ it. 
Let his name stay at the top. Hold 
him out with attachments. Stay here 
as keeper. And have editorials in un- 
der his name praisin’ you and _ takin’ 
back everything he’s ever said about 
you. And I'll stand half the bills of 
runnin’ the shebang. I want to do 
some hoss advertisin’ in this section.” 

Cap’n Sproul sat down in front of 
the editor’s table and allowed the ad- 
vice to soak in for a few minutes. His 
face cleared gradually. 














“Hiram,” he said at last, “you go out 
and hunt up other parties he’s owin’ 
and buy in their claims. Get writs 
from a justice. We'll be ready for 
Pratt. I ain’t ever thought I’d get into 
journalism, but I can see where a little 
splurge of it will be pleasant and 
healthy.” 

“Tt’s only two months to county con- 
vention,” ‘said Hiram, in order to 
clinch this decision. “If you want this 
sheriff's job again, you might as well 
have an organ, as these political fel- 
lows say. And the best organ you can 
have is the only paper in the county 
that has been rippin’ into you.” 

He departed on his errand with alac- 
rity. 

For five minutes the cap’n sat at the 
table, pondering. Then he sharpened 
some lead pencils. He fiddled one 
meditatively under his nose, gazing up 
at the ceiling. Half a dozen times he 
snapped forward in his chair, wrote a 


.line or two on a sheet of paper, then 


crumpled it and threw it away. All at 
once he found the elderly man from the 
inner room standing in front of him, 
looking him over respectfully, but with 
much interest. He had come in quietly, 
sliding along in his slippers. His 
sleeves were rolled up, and a printer’s 
stick was in his smutty hands, 

“The type is all thrown in and the 
girls are ready to go to setting. Did 
Mr. Pratt leave any copy?” 

“I’m runnin’ this paper,” the sheriff 
informed him. “Now what do you 
want? Put into the English language. 
A piece to put into the paper: 

“MOG. Sits 

Cap’n Sproul, looking away from his 
blank sheets, saw among some ex- 
changes on the table a newspaper that 
he recognized. He hunted through it 
till he found the usual two columns of 
shipping news, tore off the strip, and 
handed it to the foreman. 

“Put that in,” he commanded. “Get 
some real news that folks are inter- 
ested in.” 

“We've always had reprint of anec- 
dotes, recipes, and miscellany for the 
outside,” protested the foreman, gazing 
on the list of “arrived,” “cleared,” and 




















“sailed” with meek rebelliousness. “Mr. 
Pratt 

“You say ‘Pratt’ to me again and 
I'll yardarm you,” shouted Cap’n 
Sproul. 

“But we’re more than a hundred 
miles from tide water, and the people 
up here don’t——” 

“It’s time they did, 
then. I propose to 
give ’em a line of read- 
in’ that amounts to 
something. Get for- 
rard with that!’ 

The elderly man 
turned and soft-footed 
away 

“Here! !” yelled the 
cap’n, “If you’re go- 
in’ to ship with me 
you want to remember 
manners. When you 
come onto this quarter- 
deck and when you 
leave, salute!” 

The foreman ducked 
prompt curtsy and es- 
caped. 

Cap’n Sproul re- 
sumed his literary la- 
bors, which consisted 
of rubbing his nose, 
gazing at the stained 
ceiling, clawing his 
beard, scruffing his 
hair, and occasionally 
writing a line or two 
on a sheet of paper 
that he promptly threw 
away. 

At the end of an 
hour he was still star- 
ing at the ceiling, a 
fresh and untouched 
sheet of paper in front 
of him. 

He was interrupted by MHiram’s 
breezy entrance. He was full of busi- 
ness and enthusiasm. He brought a 
sombre-visaged man, who had a little 
body set on stiltlike legs, shoulders 
close pinched under his ears, and a lit- 
tle round hat on his head—a sort of 
human clothespin. 

“T’ve got the other business started 
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full swing, Aaron,” cried his aide. 
“Even if he scratches together enough 
to pay the claims—and he can’t do it— 
there’s a chattel mortgage I can buy 
for half price that'll close him out al- 
together. Now, here’s a man 
What’s your name? It’s got by me!” 

“My name is: bap- 
tismal, Advencin ; 
cognomen, Spurwink,” 
stated the stranger, 
with dignity. 

The ear of Cap’n 
Sproul caught the four 
words as constituting 
Mr. Spurwink’s full 
name. 

“Well, you ought to 
be able to reach bottom 
most anywhere with 
all that cable out,” he 
remarked, his instinc- 
tive dislike of this type 
of man showing in his 
face. 

“T’ve brought him to 
do our writing for 
us,” Hiram hastened to 
put in before the cap’n 
could offer insult that 
might be irreparable. 
“He’s the literary 
genius of Rome. Heard 
of him from the post- 
master. Just what we 
want, Aaron! Knows 
more words than there 
are in the dictionary. 
You’ll need ’em all to 
fire at that blasted 
Pratt. I’ve got to be 
getting back on that 
other job—justice is 
waiting for me! You 
and Spurwink get your 
heads together!” 

He rushed out. 

Cap’n Sproul showed no immediate 
inclination to get his head near that 
of Mr. Spurwink. He returned the 
other’s gloomy stare and seemed about 
to order him out of the office. But a 
glance showed the: blank sheet before 
him. His next stare was not quite so of- 
fensive, and Mr. Spurwink sat down. 
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“You know who I be, do you?” de- 
manded the cap’n. 

“Your personality has been eluci- 
dated to me, per the gentleman who 
has just departed, as the present in- 
cumbent of the shrievalty, yclept alti- 
tudissimus,” stated Mr. Spurwink. 

The cap’n gave him a thorough go- 
ing over with his narrowed eyes. 

“Do you write the way you talk?” 
he inquired at last. 

“As one who has been accustomed 
to express himself in the higher forms 
of literary art, I invariably employ the 
suitable form of statuesque terminol- 
ogy,” said Mr. Spurwink, with dignity. 
“T will say that I have always noted 
with regret that our local representa- 
tive of the archimedean lever that 
moves the world has not been con- 
ducted on those lines of philological 
excellence that should distinguish all 
the operations of the press.” 

“Look here, Mike, ” blurted the dis- 
gusted sheriff, “you i 

“But my surname is not Mike.” 

“And I ain’t what you called me, 
either. And my name for you fits a 
busy day better. Now, I want a word 
with you, and I want it short and 
sharp. Do you live in this place? Yes 
or no! No uncoiling hawser. Yes or 
no, I say!” 

WVes.”” 

“You’ve known Pratt pretty 
eh? Yes or no.” 

“ees.” 

“You seem to know the whole dic- 
tionary by heart. Do you know any 
of the short words?” 

“T am conversant 

“Yes or no!” roared the cap’n, 
pounding both fists on the table. 

“vet 

“Then you sit down over there in 
the corner, and lap a lead pencil so it 
will write good and black, and you put 
down in short words everything you 
know against the moral, financial, and 
general character of said Pratt. Now, 
if you want a job here, you obey or- 
ders.” 

“But the literary forum of the out- 
side pages should 
“I’m attendin’ to the literary what- 
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ye-call-it. You get onto your own job 
and you ’tend to it; and if you put in 
any long words I'll make you swallow 
em crosswise.” 

Mr. Spurwink’s eyes had a momen- 
tary flash in them that hinted at re- 
bellion; but he sighed at last, and un- 
buttoned his rusty frock: coat, and 
fingered the region of his stomach 
thoughtfully. Then he secured a pen- 
cil and some paper, and sat down in 
the corner. 

“And I want you to be spry with it,” 
added the cap’n masterfully, noting 
that Mr. Spurwink was cowed. “You 
can get over more ground by usin’ 
short words. When you get done with 
that I’ll have another thing waitin’ for 
you. It'll be a sketch of my life, and 
I want it painted up in good shape. 
I'll be settin’ down the points for you.” 

He went at this task briskly. At last 
it seemed that he was really getting 
the hang of editing the Rome Bee. 

There was the subdued click of types 
beyond the dirty windows. The clank 
of a foot press that the foreman was 
running added its touch to the business 
air of the place. The cap’n opened the 
door into the back room, so that he 
could hear the press more clearly and 
get a sniff of the fresh ink. The nov- 
elty of the thing attracted him. He 
felt a sense of proprietorship. It was 
a grateful feeling. He could now put 
in tvpe anything that fancy dictated re- 
garding himself and his foes. It’s a 
glorious privilege for a pugnacious man 
whom the law debars from using his 
fists. The greatest in the land have 
welcomed such a_ privilege; Cap'n 
Sproul was understanding its sweet- 
ness for the first time. Occasionally 
he paused in the skeletonizing of his 
own activities to warn Mr. Spurwink 
to keep his words short. 

“And hot as well as short,” he coun- 
seled. “Do that right, and maybe [ll 
let you ease yourself by slippin’ in a 
few complimentary big words about 
me.” 

It troubled the cap’n to have Hiram 
burst in once more upon the busy calm 
of the sanctum. It was an interrup- 
tion more enthusiastic than his first. 














He conducted a woman, a stalwart, 
middle-aged female, who wore gaunt- 
let gloves and carried a horsewhip un- 
der her arm. 

“Everything’s all right in the law 
line, Aaron,” he announced cheerily, 
slapping his hand upon the cap’n’s 
painfully scrawled manuscript. “Now 
I want you to shake hands with Miss 
Jovanna Bumps. She'll explain to you 
all about it. I’ve got to hustle out on 
a little more business. But before I 
go I want to see you, private, a min- 
ute, Aaron. Miss Bumps, excuse us— 
it’s about a little of our law business.” 

He drew Cap’n Sproul out of doors. 

“It's about her. She’s a_ poetry 
writer,” mumbled Hiram earnestly. 

“She looks more like a prize fighter,” 
retorted the cap’n. “But you needn’t 
come here plasterin’ any poeters onto 
me. You’ve fetched in one bone that 
I’m havin’ hard work to gnaw, as it 
is!” 

“But you don’t understand. 
to humor her. She ain’t been able to 
get her poetry printed. Pratt wouldn’t 
take it.” 

“T didn’t know he had any redeemin’ 
traits. But he’s got one.” 

“Look here, this is business for me. 
She, and her brother, and the fellow 
she’s goin’ to marry, are all in together 
raisin’ colts. And she’s the boss. You 
can tell that by lookin’ at her! If I can 
get her humored up right I get the 
inside track and the right figger on a 
few good hoss trades. You go ahead 
and humor her.” 

But Cap’n Sproul had been elevating 
himself to another plane of journalism. 

“You don’t think for a minute, do 
you, that I’ve took charge of this news- 
paper to make it the wag-end of a hoss- 
swappin’ business ?” 

“Well, you’re usin’ it to toot your 
own trumpet with, and I’m a partner 
with you, and, by thunder! I’m goin’ to 
do a little tootin’ myself.” 

“You hain’t got a thing to say,” de- 
clared the cap’n loftily. “I told you 
to keep out of this. I knew just how 
you'd try to monopolize the whole 
thing—knew it before we started to 
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come up here. I’ve got it in my own 
hands.” 

“You have, hey? I’ve got the mort- 
gage in mine. I attended to that much 
law while I was out. The terms ain’t 
been lived up to and I can foreclose. 
Now, look here, Aaron, there’s no use 
in you and me fightin’. It'll spoil the 
show for both of us. What the devil 
do you care what goes into the paper, 
so long as you get your own stuff 
printed? Now, I 

But the cap’n whirled away from 
him. “I ain’t got time to waste talkin’ 
here with you now,” he declared. “I’m 
editin’ a paper. You can go ahead and 
edit your end of it. But you edit your 
own female poeters and your own hoss 
items.” 

He went back into the office and re- 
sumed his labors. He did not display 
any cordiality toward Miss Bumps, but 
Hiram made up for the deficiency. He 
assured the poetess in a low tone that 
Cap’n Sproul, being a rather bashful 
man, had begged him to conclude nego- 
tiations. 

“And how will five dollars a column 
hit you for price?” he inquired ingra- 
tiatingly. 

The sheriff overheard and took sud- 
den interest. 

“T ain’t goin’ to sell good advertisin’ 
space for no such figger,” he declared. 

“Not for printin’ poetry.” 

“T mean that we’re goin’ to pay that 
price,” insisted Hiram, with vigor. “I’m 
editin’ the poetry in this paper—that is 
the agreement, and I don’t want any 
more remarks.” He met the cap’n’s 
glowering eyes with a gaze that was 
blistering. 

“You seem to be a gentleman, Mr. 
Look,” stated Miss Bumps in a tone of 
masculine depth. “I can’t say that much 
for others in sight and hearing. Ordi- 
narily I wouldn’t sell my poetry for 
that price. But I can see it will be a 
pleasure to do business with you. I'll 
furnish two columns a week, and here’s 
the first installment.” 

Hiram took the roll gallantly, de- 
posited it in the rear room with instruc- 
tions to the foreman, and escorted the 

lady out. In the silence, Mr. Spurwink 
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The three tiptoed past, eying the new editor with apprehension. 


lifted his nose from his task. He sur- 
veyed his written sheets discontentedly 
and ventured to address the cap’n’s 
back. 

‘What I had in mind in accepting the 
post of literary collaborator was a 
series of philosophical disquisitions for 
the Rome Bee under the extremely ap- 
propriate title ‘Honeycomb for the 
Higher Thought.’” It was just pene- 
trating Cap’n Sproul’s utter absorption 
in his work that Spurwink was speak- 
ing. He understcod the next words. 
“It will be worthy of me and my ef- 
forts, and I’d like to start the printers 
on it now.” He pulled a manuscript 
from his coat pocket. The cap’n 


cocked malevolent eye over his shoul- 
der. 





“You mean to say that you want to 
start in editin’, too?” 

“Tt seems appropriate that——’ 

“Yes or no! Half-hitch that talk- 
warp right where you be! Yes or no!” 

“a” 

The cap’n came around in his chair. 
“What’s-your-name, the next man that 
says ‘edit’ to me in this office is treadin’ 
close to the hot edge of Tophet. Have 
you got that writin’ done? Yes or no!” 

aa 

“You get onto your job. And you 
put in a word of over two syllables and 
I'll tie it around your throat and choke 
you with it.” 

There was a short period of silence. 
Mr. Spurwink was eying the broad 
back, spurring himself with his spite. 


























“T say it isn’t worthy of me as a lit- 
terary man to prostitute my talents 
” he began shrilly, but the cap’n 
whirled on him so ferociously and 
pointed his pencil at him so menacingly 
that he was frightened. 

“Say, you, you go ahead and read 
what you’ve written,” commanded his 
superior. “I’m beginning to have sus- 
picions of you.” 

Mr. Spurwink obeyed sullenly. 

“In the process of the reorganiza- 
tion of the Rome Bee, caused by the 
abdication from his throne of literary 
potency of the Honorable Petronius 
Pratt, we desire a 

“Is that corner you’ve ripped off a 
sample of the whole piece? Do you 
mean to inform me that after what I've 
said to you you’ve gone to work and 
knit in them forty-fathom cables ?” 

“I’ve got to preserve my self-respect 
as a man versed in the ordinary forms 
of literary expression,” said Mr. Spur- 
wink. 

Cap’n Sproul kicked his chair out 
from under him, leaped at his assistant, 
and tore the papers from his hands. 
He threw them on the floor, grabbed 
Mr. Spurwink by the shoulders, and 
propelled him toward the door. Several 
men were entering at the same time, 
but the cap’n crowded his victim past 
them, and tossed him into the street. 
He straddled back to his table, cuffing 
his hands. The new arrivals gazed on 
him with some consternation. 

“Am I addressing the new Bee?” 
deprecatingly inquired a man with a 
white necktie. “I’m the pastor a 

“No, sir, you’re talking to the old 
hornet,” snapped the sheriff. 

He eyed them truculently. 

“Tf you’re more editors come in here 
to volunteer to do editin’ you’d better 
shift course.” 

“We've dropped in to suggest that 











“Editin’—that’s what you're startin’ 
in to do.” He jumped up and pointed 
at the door. “Get out!” 

They retreated, muttering their in- 
dignation. 

It was late afternoon, and soon after 
the last episode the elderly man led the 
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two girls out of the office at the end of 
their day’s work. The three tiptoed 
past, eying the new editor with appre- 
hension, for they had been close observ- . 
ers of the happenings of that afternoon, 
But Cap’n Sproul did not lift his eyes. 
He had headed a long sheet, “A Land 
Pirate Showed Up,” and was paying 
his respects to Pratt in a manner that 
suited him—and there were no long 
words in the writing. 

Hiram interrupted him. Evening 
was settling and the cap’n still wrought 
on, his nose close to the paper, peering 
to see his written words. 

“Well, you’re puttin’ us in good and 
wrong in this town,” blustered the old 
showman. “Insultin’ people and sf 

“You give me any more lip about 
that female poeter and hoss jockey and 
I'll drive your jib boom back into what 
brains you’ve got,” stormed the cap’n. 
“Go get a divorce and marry her if you 
want to, but you keep her to yourself.” 

“T ain't talkin’ about her—though 
that was bad enough,” snapped Hiram. 
“T’m talkin’ about them leading citizens 
of Rome that came here in a delegation 
to extend greetin’. How did you use 
‘em, you—you—well, Pratt wasn’t far 
off when he called you a walrus!” 

“T don’t .care if they was an angel 
band come here to present me with a 
diadem and a golden harp—they was 
meddlin’.” He fixed Hiram with his 
gaze across the little table, bending 
close to him in the dusk. “I’m hand- 
lin’ meddlers to-day in a way of my 
own. Don’t you go to puttin’ yourself 
into the class. And I’ve given you 
about the last warnin’ you’re goin’ to 
get!” 

He arose and secured a little lamp 
from a shelf. He lighted it in silence 
and resumed his toilsome writing. 
After gazing at him vengefully for 
some time, Hiram secured a pencil and 
paper and began a screed of his own. 

The landlord came across from the 
tavern to inquire if they were not com- 
ing to supper, but the cap’n waved him 
away fiercely. Hiram seemed to be 
fully as absorbed in his novel task as 
his friend. He wrote slowly, lolling his 
tongue, pausing to stare at the ceiling 
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for inspiration. At last the two raised 
their faces simultaneously and stared 
across the table at each other. There 
was a softer gleam in the sheriff’s eyes. 

“I'm takin’ some relish in this job. 
I didn’t know I could do it. It shows 
what a man can do when he sets out 
to. If I can’t write a better piece than 
that saw-faced Squedink you brought 
in here and plastered onto me, | I'll go 
out and eat that printing press. 

“They told me he could write,” pro- 
tested Hiram, welcoming these signs of 
reconciliation, “but you take a prac- 
tical man like yourself, and you can 
probably put it straighter and better 
than some of these ink-fingers that 
hain’t had experience in standin’ up and 
givin’ a man hell-and-repeat when he 
needs it.” 

He surveyed his own writing with 
satisfaction. “I’m just findin’ out that 
I can sling language pretty fair for the 
paper myself. Now, I don’t want you 
to misunderstand about that woman, 
Aaron. But I want to smooth her a lit- 
tle. I’ve been down there with her and 
her fellow lookin’ at their colts. There’s 
bargains there. Now, I don’t want to 
bother you, but you listen to this, be- 
in’ the editor of the paper, and see if 
you don’t think it’s goin’ to hit her and 
him about right. There’s nothing like 
a good piece in the paper to curry some 
folks the right way of the hair. Will 
you listen?” 

Cap’n Sproul assented. This defer- 
ence to him as editor and literary critic 
mollified him. 

“Tt runs this way: 

“We are pleased to hear that our well- 
known poetess and hoss owner, Miss 
Jovana Bumps, is to travel double harness 
in the near future with——” | 


“That ain’t dignified enough,” as- 
serted the cap’n, alert as critic. “Holy 
bonds of matrimony is the right thing 
to say.” 

“Not for hoss people,” 
sisted. “It'll hit ’em just right. 
‘em. I go on to say: 

“With Philo Moore, who is well known 


as the most genial hossman in this section, 
Ownin’ some good ones that will be men- 


Hiram in- 
I know 


tioned in another column.” 
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“Better paint a hoss on the outside 
of this buildin’ instead of that bee,” 
grumbled the cap’n. “And then go and 
put a headstall and saddle onto the 
printin’ press.” 

“If you’ve got a thing to use in busi- 
ness, I say use it in business,” said his 
friend. He started and cocked his ear. 
“Did you hear any one out in that back 
room ?” 

“Sounded like a rat! Something 
gnawin’—but go ahead,” suggested the 
sheriff. 

“We are pleased to hear that Miss Bumps 
and her genial paramour are 


“Her what? Say, that word sounds 
as though old Spinkwink had got back 
here.” 

“That’s a French word for fellow 
that she’s engaged to,” stated Hiram. 
“There’s nothin’ like makin’ a weddin’ 
notice genteel.” 

“Tt ain’t the word,” insisted the cap’n 
stoutly. “I never heard that word of 
yours before, but the word you're after 
is ‘financier.’ ” 

“IT know better’n that. Financier is 
a fellow like Morgan or Vanderbilt, 
and he——” He listened. “I say, there’s 
some one in that back room!” 

Their doubts were settled the next 
moment. The glass of one of the dirty 
windows separating the two rooms 
crashed in upon them. An iron foot- 
stick from the composing room banged 
upon the table. It carried a big card as 
a kite carries its tail, On this card was 
scrawled: 

Dynamite Under Here. 
No Fooling. Run. 


“Somebody else will get thrown out 
of the Bee office to-day,” squalled some 
one in a harsh voice, and a door 
slammed. 

“It’s a joke,” gasped Hiram. 

“Stay and laugh .at it if you want 
to,” shouted the cap’n, grabbing his hat 
and leaping for the door. “But I ain’t 
takin’ your opinion of things to laugh 
at, as J told you once before to-day,” 
he yelled over his shoulder. . 

Hiram followed. 

Cap’n Sproul possessed sharp eyes, 
trained at sea. He saw a dim figure 
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flitting away down the road. He did 
not check his gallop. 

“Tf I’ve got to run for it away from 
dynamite,” he muttered, “I might as 
well be runnin’ in the direction of 
something worth while. I'll catch that 
feller!” 

Hiram did not follow him. He 

- dodged around behind the shielding 
bulk of the tavern and waited, holding 
his breath. It was no false alarm. 
There was an earth-jarring shock, a 
roar, and crash, and then the patter of 
falling débris. When he ventured forth 
with others who came running, the 
building of the Rome Bee seemed to 
have vanished off the face of the earth. 

Hiram sat up in their room at the 
tavern and waited an hour for the re- 
turn of Cap’n Sproul. Had he not seen 
him safely away from the scene, run- 
ning at a pace he himself could not 
equal, he would have feared for the 
safety of his friend. 

Then the cap’n arrived at last, sweat- 
streaked and dust-covered. He said no 
word, but poured water from the ewer 
and began to bathe his knuckles. He 
did not answer Hiram’s eager questions 
until he had sat down with coat and 
vest off. 

“Tt was Pratt,” he said crisply. 
“Blowed it up because he knew there 
was more debt on it than it was worth 
—and Squawdink had told him what I 
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was proposin’ to give him in next 
week’s issue. I caught him.” 

He surveyed his bruised knuckles 
with reminiscent interest. 

“And arrested him, hey ?” 

“No, we settled,” said the cap’n 
calmly, “I took cash instead of a note.” 

“T didn’t think the skunk had any 
money !” 

“When you give a man a lickin’, 
Hiram, that he’s deservin’ for what he’s 
done to you—a lickin’ hot off the reel 
when you're just as mad as you ever 
will be—that’s cash. This waitin’ a 
week to get at him in newspaper print 
is only a note—and then you don’t 
know whether you can collect it or not. 
I got cash—and if he ever opens his 
mouth about damages I'll jail him for 
a State’s prison crime. It’s between 
him and me on that basis—and you 
keep your mouth shut about it.” 

“We've gone to work and let him do 
us out of a thing that was in a way to 
help us to a lot of good business,” 
grumbled his friend. 

The cap’n unbuttoned his suspenders 
and threw them back over his shoul- 
ders. It meant that he was ready for 
bed and refreshing slumber, at peace 
with his soul. 

“T’ve made up my mind that editin’ 
ain’t my forty,” he said. “If you think 
it’s your’n, go buy a newspaper. I’ve 
traded mine off for value received.” 
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F a woman’s your wife, it’s no rea- 
son why you shouldn’t admire 
her,” Omi informed me the other 

day. She had called me upstairs to 
see her in a new dress, and she was 
twisting about in front of the ward- 
robe glass. 

“T’admire you for what you are,” I 
said, “not for what you wear!” 

“Tt’s an old one,” she protested, look- 
ing at the mirror over her shoulder. 

“The dress or the wife?” 

“You bear! The funny thing is, I 
believe it’s true—sometimes! It’s real 
lace, you know.” She touched her 
shoulders; and so did I. 

“Always,” I said; “and it’s a real 
woman.” 

She is; and though I once thought, 
for a few hours, that I saw a point in 
her that I didn’t admire, I made a huge 
mistake. 

It was over the affair of the Red- 
mans. They were members of the 
Clan, as we call our little circle, and 
they went wrong, and let some of us 
in pretty badly; and Redman wrote, 
asking me to get the Clan to help them. 
It is one of our rules to help fellow 
members. 

I took the letter round to a meeting 
at Villiers’, and gave it to Ferris. He’s 
the actor-dramatist, and president of 
the Clan. He had recently married 
Omi’s Aunt Philippa. 
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“T ‘haven’t much to say for him,” I 
owned, “but they’ve been sold up, and 
he swears that they haven’t a penny; 
and they’ve two kids, and Well, 
I liked them, rather.” 

Ferris pursed his lips over the let- 
ter, and handed it to Villiers, He shook 
his head as he passed it on. When it 
had gone round, we all looked at Fer- 
ris. 

“T don’t like refusing help to any-~ 
body,” he said, “but there are three 
things to remember. In the first place, 
they do not deserve assistance.” 

“Charity. goes by need, not desert, 
Andrew,” Aunt Philippa objected. 

“There are two things to remember,” 
he corrected. “First, they would not 
use. our money wisely. They would 
only try another ‘flutter’ with it.” 
Every one nodded assent. “Secondly, 
giving to them is taking from our- 
selves.” 

“In short,” said Harraden, the M: 
P., “it would be wasting our money. 
The fellow is good for nothing.” 

“His wife is no better,” added Mrs. 
Harraden, the novelist. “She came to 
me with a piteous tale, and I lent her 
money to pay up their bills. They did 
not pay a penny, but speculated with 
ats" 

“Exactly,” said Mackenzie. “They 
gambled in stocks together; and I be- 
lieve she had less principle fhan he.” 


















“T don’t quite agree,’ Chalmers, the 
journalist, stated. ‘When it’s a case 
of husband and wife, you must put it 
down to the man.” 

“Quite so,” agreed Lanebury, the 
young actor. “She seemed a soft little 
thing ; and she might have been differ- 
ent if she had had a different hus- 

- band.” 

Omi bristled up like a small hedge- 
hog. 

“He would have been different if he 

had had a different wife,” she cried. 

“And a woman’s principles are her 

own, not her husband’s!” 

“Nonsense, Omi,” said Mrs. Harra- 
den tartly. “Look at home!” ' 

“If Jimmy told me to do anything,” 
said Omi, “I should know it was right; 
and if I thought it wasn’t, I should 
know I was wrong; and, of course, I 
should do it. But if I did, and it wasn’t 
right, it would be my own fault for 
being the sort of wife that he could 
ask to do wrong things. So, there!” 
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A REAL WOMAN 


“I admire you for what you are, not for what you wear!” 
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“You are a little more than logical, 
Omi,” said Aunt Philippa, with one of 
her quiet smiles, “and less than kind!” 

Omi flushed hotly, and blinked a bit. 
She is very fond of Aunt Philippa. 
Every one is. 

“If you must know,” she defended 
herself, “it’s what Uncle Andrew says. 
If Jimmy gives the money to them that 
he wants to—oh, yes, you do, Jimmy! 
I know—he’ll go without his new over- 
coat; and I shall be ashamed to go out 
with him. No, I shan’t! Never! I 
apologize abjectly, Jimmy!” 

She began to dab her eyes, and I 
took her arm. 

“Omi is ‘more than kind,’” I ex- 
plained, “to me.” 

“Hear, hear!” cried everybody, and 
Aunt Philippa took her hand and 
squeezed it. 

“And I ought to be,” cried Omi, “and 
you can say ‘hear, hear’ to that, too!” 

“Hear, hear!” they roared. They 
saw that she was upset, and . wanted 
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to soothe her. I had told her, like a 
fool, that I would defer getting the 
overcoat, instead of doing it and say- 
ing nothing. I didn’t dream that she 
would take it so much to heart. 

“Well,” Villiers pronounced, “the 
Wonderful Omi’’—they call her that— 
“has put the case in a nutshell. Shall 
we put our money on the Redmans’ 
gambles or on our own backs? And 
especially Jimmy’s!” 

“And Peggy’s,” said Thornton, the 
’cellist. “She did up an old jacket 
this summer to find money for them.” 

“Oh, Jack!” cried little Mrs. Thorn- 
ton. “They might have thought it was 
new, if you hadn’t given me away! 
Well, I’m not going without anything 
else for them; and neither are you!” 

The rest said the same; and when it 
was put to the vote, every one voted 
against giving them anything, except 
myself—and Omi! When Ferris re- 
minded her that she hadn’t held up 
her hand, she shook her head. 

“Haven’t you the courage of your 
convictions, best niece?” he asked. The 
title is a joke of his, because she is the 
only one! 

“No,” she confessed, “not when my 
husband doesn’t agree with them.” 

“We have paired,” I said quickly; 
and I didn’t vote. 

I had made up my mind to help 
them without telling Omi; but after 
she had behaved so charmingly, I de- 
cided that I wouldn’t annoy her by 
wearing an old coat—though it really 
wasn’t so bad—for the sake of fifty 
Redmans. But on the road home she 
changed my mind again. 

“Jimmy,” she said, “I was wrong to 
oppose you and say what I did. I am 
sorry, and I shall be sorry for a long 
time.” 

“Why!” I cried. 
fectly angelic to me! 
thought so.” 

“No,” she denied. “Aunt Philippa 
didn’t; and Mrs. Harraden didn’t.” 

“But they agreed with you,” I pro- 
tested. 

“About the Redmans—yes. I think, 
myself, that I was right. But—it isn’t 


“You were per- 
And every one 


what I think right, but what you think 
right. I—I—I expect you don’t think 
I’m very serious about anything, but— 
but I am very serious about being a 
good wife, Jimmy.” 

“You are the best wife, sweetheart,” 
I told her. 

“Then, Jimmy, if you think that, you 
will believe that I wish with all my 
heart—and I wish I had more heart to 
wish it!—that you should do what you 
think right. Do believe me, Jimmy !” 

“IT do believe you, darling,” I said; 
“and I’m obliged to do it now—to give 
them the money. If I didn’t, you'd 
worry more than the money’s worth.” 

Omi smiled one of her dazzling 
smiles.. 

“How nice it is to be understood!” 
she cried. “I am so glad I married 
you!” 

So we settled that I would take the 
money round the next evening, and 
Omi was satisfied; but I wasn’t, be- 
cause I knew that she didn’t agree. It 
wasn’t exactly that, either. I don’t 
quite know how to express my feel- 
ing, but I know where the trouble 
was; that I didn’t like to feel that Omi 
didn’t want to help the poor wretches. 
It was rather unfair to feel like that, 
because I knew it was on account of 
me and my overcoat; and I didn’t think 
it was a fault in her; and I was quite 
clear that she was far better than any 
one else; and I thought she was wise. 
Only, somehow, wisdom is not the im- 
portant thing in Omi! If any one had 
asked me, from the time I really knew 
her, what I most admired in her—and 
if I hadn’t told him to mind his own 
business !—I should have said her rid- 
iculous soft-heartedness! She never 
could pass a whining dog or a whim- 
pering child, and if a fly falls in the 
milk she puts it on blotting paper to 
dry! And, somehow, I wished that she 
felt like that about the Redmans, 
though I called myself an idiot for 
wishing it. For it couldn’t be a hard- 
hearted decision that was approved by 
all the members of the dear old Clan— 
even Aunt Philippa, who is the kindest 
of all, and looks like Omi grown fifteen 
years older. . 











{ was on my way to the station the 
next morning, when, to my astonish- 
ment, I met Aunt Philippa. It was 
chilly, and she doesn’t like cold; and 
she is not given to early rising. 

“Whatever has brought you out at 
this hour?” I cried. “Are you going 
round to see the Wonder have his 
bath ?” ; 

It was the only sufficient reason that 
I could imagine. 

“No,” she said. “I wanted to talk 
to you, Jimmy. It’s an awful thing 
about the Redmans.” 

“Awful,” I agreed; and a lump came 
up in my throat. She looked so like 
Omi, and it was what I had wanted to 
hear Omi say all breakfast time. 

“T don't see what else Andrew could 
have advised the Clan,” she said. ““You 
see, many of them aren’t well off, and 
they need the money themselves; and 
he had to consider them before those 
—those poor Redmans—just as Omi 
considered you. You bulk very large 
on Omi’s horizon, and you must re- 
member that, dear boy; and generosity 
begins at home, you know.” Aunt 
Philippa touched my arm softly. I 
often think that she reads_ one’s 
thoughts. I suppose it is being a great 
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When it had gone round, we all looked at Ferris. 


writer. She is “Phil Carlyon.” “But 
it’s different with Andrew and me. 
We’re—almost rich people. If you 
could use twenty pounds for their ben- 
efit? Their real benefit ?” 

I whistled softly. 

“Does Uncle Andrew know?” I 
asked. 

“Well—ye-es. I didn’t tell him in so 
many words, but when he saw me com- 
ing ont—oh, yes! He knows.” She 
laughed softly—like Omi. “Yes. He 
knows. But don’t let. him know that 
you know; and, above all, don’t let the 
Clan know, Jimmy.” 

“No,” I promised. ~“‘Good old Aunt 
Phil!” 

When I reached the office, I found 
Lanebury waiting for me. 

“T say, old man,” he began. “I could 
see how you felt about those wretched 
Redmans. I—we—Elsie’s a soft- 
hearted little beggar, you know,,.. and 
she hasn’t slept all night, thinking 
about it, she says, and she came to meet 
me this morning. We both know what 
it is to be hard up, you see, and 
You know their address, and we 
thought very likely you’d—eh ?” 

“Ye-es,” I agreed. “I was thinking 
of—er—doing something.” 
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He shoved three pounds into my 
hands. 

“We won't let the Clan find out,” he 
remarked. 

“Certainly not!” I declared. Then he 
went. 

At noon [ had a telephone message 
from Villiers asking me to lunch with 
him, and I did. 

“We came to a very proper decision 
about the Redmans last night,” he're- 
marked over the coffee and cigars. 

“Yes,” I agreed. “Certainly.” I felt 
that I must be careful not to arouse sus- 
picion. 

“I wasn’t sure that you thought so,” 
he said. “You seemed inclined to—to 
feel for them rather?” He looked very 
hard at me, and I began to see what 
he was driving at. 

“It’s like this, old man,” I explained. 
“IT don’t believe they’ve a penny, and 
—TI don’t suppose they’d make a fresh 
start, but how the dickens can they if 
they haven’t a chance?” 

“Exactly,” he agreed. “Exactly! 
That’s how the wife feels about it.” He 
nodded and extracted a ten-pound note 
from his pocketbook. “We are doing 
this as private individuals, you under- 
stand. It doesn’t concern the Clan in 
any way.” 

“Of course not,” I said. 

In the afternoon, Harraden came to 
see me. ~He was on his way to the 
House to speak for the bill for the 
Stricter Supervision of Charitable 
Funds. 

“Charity is the greatest danger of 
civilization,” he declared. ‘There is 
no hope for society unless people are 
taught that they must stand by the con- 
sequences of their own improvidence 
and wrongdoing. Look at those Red- 
mans, for example. What good would 
charity do them? I put it to you, 
Grant. You know them better than I 
do. Do you believe they’d make a fair 
start if they had a chance?” 

“Well,” I said, “they can’t if they 
don’t.” 

“No,” he agreed. “That’s what my 
wife says. Of course, if one thought 
they would, it wouldn’t be ‘charity,’ not 
within the meaning of the act!” He 





tugged at his grizzled beard. “If they 
would go abroad and become settlers— 
there’s something in Mother Earth and 
fresh air that makes men and women. 
They’re quite young, and they seem 
to like each other, and—look here, 
Grant? You’ve a soft spot for them, I 
gather? I’ve talked it over with my 
wife, and we'll pay their passages, sec- 
ond class, wherever they like to go, 
and give them twenty pounds to make 
a start, if you think it’s any use. Look 
into it, and tell me what you think. 
But, for Heaven’s sake, don’t let the 
Clan hear that we’ve gone against 
the resolution, or By Jove! I must 
run!” And he ran. 

I found Mackenzie waiting for me at 
the railway station. 

“Jimmy, mon!” he said. “We’re all 
weak creatures. Peetiful weak crea- 
tures!” He only relapses into broad 
Scotch when he is very excited. 

“You mean the Redmans?” I 
gested. ’ 

“Ay,” he assented. “Noo, if we 
could give them a few pounds in a ju- 
deecious way? Just to keep the wolf 
fra’ the door whiles they lookit round ? 
My lassie that is married is no so un- 
like that littke Redman woman to look 
at. Ten pounds would be a help, I 
was thinking, Jimmy mon?” 

“Mackenzie,” I said. “You're a 

“A fool!” he interrupted grimly. 
“And you’re anither, Jimmy. But 
you’re not fool enough to let the Clan 
find oot. Mon, they’d expel us!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Thornton met me at 
West Kensington station. . They in- 
quired about Omi and the baby and all 
sorts of things, and presently she gave 
sixpence to a man and woman who 
were playing and singing in the street. 

“That’s what the Redmans will come 
to,” she said, and dabbed her eyes with 
her handkerchief. 

“Peggy’s worrying 
Thornton observed. 

“So are you,” she said, “and so is 
Mr. Grant.” 

“Have you answered the letter, Jim- 
my?” he asked. 

“No,” I owned. “I thought of go- 
ing round to see if they were really in 





sug- 





them,” 


about 














want. The kids must have something 

to eat, and 24 

Thornton ptilled out five pounds and 
gave it to me. 

“The Clan mustn’t know, of course,” 
he said. 

“Of course not!” I assented; but I 
could hardly keep from laughing. I 
didn’t feel much like laughing, either. 

When I got home Omi was out, but 
Chalmers and Laura Green were there. 
Laura was busy worshiping the Won- 
der. He was nearly twelve months and 
could walk by the chairs, when he didn’t 
pull them over. 

I took Chalmers to look. over the 
house and smoke a cigarette. 

“You've got a jolly little home, Jim- 
my,” he said. “You and Mrs. Grant 
make people Jook forward to 
getting married. If two people 
really care for each other—do 
you know, I believe the Red- 
mans do?” 

“Yes,” I said. “I think so.” 

- “Well,” he said, “so do Laura 
and I, and so—here’s a fiver. | 
But for Heaven’s sake don’t let 
And _ he 





the Clan suspect!” 
bolted indoors. 
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And presently she gave sixpence to a man and woman who were playing and singing in the street. 
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“You mustn’t tell any one about it, 
Mr. Grant,” Laura begged, when they 
were going. 

“No,” I agreed. 

“Except Omi, of course.” 

“Of course,” I agreed, “except Omi.” 

But I knew that I could tell every 
member of the Clan—except Omi. And 
I mustn’t tell one of them for fear that 
it should come to her ears, and she 
should reproach herself. I sat down 
in the armchair and put my head on 
my hand. 

“If only she’d come and say she’d 
give a trifle out of her housekeeping 
money,” I thought; “but she won’t. 
That Omi should be the only one to 
be hard on them i ; 
And then Omi came softly from be- 









































































hind and leaned her arms-on my shoul- 
ders. 

“If I mean to do right,” she said ex- 
citedly, ‘“‘you’d be sure to forgive me. 
Oh, Jimmy! I’ve doné such a lot of 
things. Please, don’t move!” 

“Tl forgive,” I said, “and I won't 
move.” 

‘““You see I wanted you to have the 
overcoat, and when I thought about it 
I wanted them to have the money, too. 
I didn’t mean to be unkind to them, 
only—you are most important. No! 
You mustn’t turn round. Well, I have 
such a lot of things, and I had a pound 
left out of my dress money, and two 
pounds five saved from the housekeep- 
ing, and you could lend me the rest 
and I’d pay it back, and that makes 
five pounds. And if I gave them that I 
thought you could have the overcoat 
with your own money. So I—well, 
your tailor knew the sort you'd have, 
he said. It’s dark gray—nearly black 
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—and not a velvet collar—and 
You mustn’t turn yet, Jimmy. There's 
a lot more, and perhaps you'll be 





cross.” 


“Not with, you, sweetheart.” 

“Won't you? Well, I thought per- 
haps they were hungry. So I took them 
the money myself because then you 
could pay for the overcoat, and—Oh, 
Jimmy, dear!” Omi put her arms round 
my neck. “It isn’t only money that they 
want; it’s kindness. They’re down— 
down—down! That’s what they feel. 


.And there seemed no one to help them . 


up—to make them be themselves again 
—and we all do wrong sometimes— 
Jimmy darling !—and they didn’t mean 
to. I’m sure they didn’t mean to! And 
—couldn’t we have them here for a lit- 
tle while? Please, darling!” 

Omi pressed her wet face against 
mine, and I didn’t speak—couldn’t— 
but I put up my hand and held it closer 
—and thanked God for her! 
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IKE silver sands betwixt your hands 
That softly, surely slip, 
Like mellow music in your ear 
Or kisses on your lip, 
Now here, so fair, and now off there, 
Like yonder fading ship. 


Like flitting moments, golden glad, 
Of Fame’s Elysian day, 

Like sudden show’rs and summer flow’rs 
And Neptune’s airy spray, 

Like splendid dreams where Primrose gleams 
Th’ inevitable Way. 


Like children’s mirth, clean as the earth 
And swift as mirth to pass, 

Like floating thistledown asway 
Above the meadow grass, 


Like unmarred triumph gleaned in sleep— 


Not otherwhere, alas! 
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S the dowager on his right re- 
moved her somewhat ponderous 
attention, Stanwood turned with 
a sigh of relief toward the piquant pro- 
file of the lady on his left. The man 
on her side was one of those deluded 
mortals who fancy that one goes to 
a dinner mainly to eat what is set be- 
fore him, so Stanwood had no difficulty 
in breaking in upon their somewhat 
desultory conversation. He bent to- 
ward her with that deferential little in- 
clination of the head which always en- 
deared him to women. 

“Miss N.,” he said softly, “your com- 
panion is absorbed in discussing the 
entrée ;-mayn’t we. discuss something 
else ?” 

The girl laughed brightly. “Surely,” 
she answered. “But why do you call 
me Miss N.?” 

“Well, I didn’t catch your name in 
_the drawing-room, but I knew. it had 
to be either ‘N’ or ‘M,’ of course; you 
looked so well up in your catechism, 
so I tried the first. Do you prefer 
M ?” 

“T must be awfully heterodox,” con- 
fessed the girl, “for it isn’t either. It’s 
D. I’m so mortified to own it.” 

“Don’t mind,” said the man confi- 
dentially. “I’m just as bad; mine’s 
s.” 

“S?” she cried eagerly. “Why, then 
you must bé—lI thought you looked 
like his pictures—you’ re Mr. John 
Quincy Stanwood!” 
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“I am said to resemble some of my 
pictures,” he admitted. “But don’t let 
anybody else know, will you? I’m so 
afraid they'll tell me how to write my 
next story.” 

“That’s just what I was going to 
do,” she said, with a roguish side 
glance. “Or, rather how not to. Don’t 
you want to hear? I want awfully to 
tell you.’ 

“Oh, yes,” he answered hastily, with 
the queer little’ embarrassed manner 
which always came over him when any 
one spoke of his books. “Fire a ! 
Excuse me! I mean, goon. I’m all at- 
tention.” 

The girl regarded him earnestly for 
a moment. 

“Perhaps it. isn’t quite polite, and 
you won’t like it,” she said with a pret- 
ty little mone, “but there are some 





* things that I’ve always wanted to ask 


you—and I’m just going to do it.” 
She ended with a little rush, then 
caught her breath and hurried on: 
“You do write so awfully well, and 
I like your books, of course, but I’d 
like them so much better if you’d only 
write about more interesting people. 
Your men.and women are so ordinary 
and commonplace, and all the situa- 
tions are so conventional. They don’t 
stir the imagination. There isn’t any 
real romance, you see—any poetry. 
Why don’t you write that sort of 
book? You could, I’m sure.” 
Stanwood shook his head. 
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“No,” he said gravely. “No, you’re 
mistaken. I couldn’t. I’d like to. Yes, 
that’s just the kind of book I’d like 
to write, but I can only tell of the 
things that I see and know myself, and 
that’s the sort of people I meet; and, 
since we are speaking frankly, I think 
it’s you women who are to blame. You 
are the ones to keep romance and 
poetry alive, and you haven’t done it. 
You have changed; you are jolly and 
sensible and frank, and all that; awful- 
ly good friends and comrades, of 
course, but not the kind a man could 
fall desperately in lové with, the way 
our grandfathers did.” 

The girl sighed. ‘“ ‘The woman that 
Thou gavest me,’” she quoted pointed- 
ly. “You men haven’t changed in that 
particular, have you? Though you 
have changed in the other. You’re too 
much wrapped up in your money-mak- 
ing, and too anxious to be unromanti- 
cally comfortable to fall in love in the 
good old-fashioned way, and that is 
what has changed the women—if any- 
thing has. For instance, now, if I 
were to indulge in the thousand charm- 
ing little mysteries and caprices of my 
grandmother, you'd all say, ‘Oh, she’s 
too difficult and whimsical. Give us 
a nice, sensible girl, with no nonsense 
about her; one that’s always just the 
same.’ ” 

Stanwood shook his head. 

“No,” he answered. “No, you're 
wrong. Such a girl would have ten 
lovers where she has one now, even in 
unromantic old New York. You don’t 
know how many men there are who 
would give all they possess for an ex- 
perience of the real thing in a love af- 
fair, only they’ ve come to the conclu- 
sion that it’s not to be had nowadays. 
So they give it up entirely or else look 
around for the ‘nice, sensible girl, and 
the good comrade,’ as you say. 

“Still,” he added abruptly, dropping 
his serious tone, “just as likely as not 
it’s only ‘the times,’ after all. Let’s call 
it ‘the times.’ They’ve been so long 
the dumping ground for all sorts of 
imperfections that one more won’t sig- 
nify, and. nobody’s feelings will be 
hurt. Yes, it’s ‘the times,’ I’m sure.” 








“No,” said the girl decidedly. “It’s 
not ‘the times.’ Perhaps there aren’t 
quite so many romantic situations now- 
adays, but the right man and woman 
could find plenty of them, I am sure; 
and after all, it’s the spirit that counts.” 

The man laughed. ‘So you think,” 
he said, “that the real old-fashioned 
fire-and-fervor love affair is possible 
right here and now?” 

“T do,” answered the girl stoutly. 

“Very well,” said Stanwood smiling. 
“Will you, then, just for Art’s sake, 
reincarnate your great-grandmother for 
a while? I will play up the. great- 
grandfather part to the best of my abil- 
ity, and we'll find out what New York 
can afford in the line of adventure and 
romance.” 

The girl hesitated. 
understand,” she said. 

“Just for Art’s sake,” urged Stan- 
wood, warming to his plan, as he un- 
folded it, “just to see which of us is 
right, won’t you play with me a little 
comedy @ la grand’mére ; you to be her- 
oine, of course, while I do my best 
at the hero? The villains, and all the 
rest, will follow along naturally, I sup- 
pose. Won’t you? Ah, please do!” 
he pleaded boyishly. 

The girl considered. “But I don’t 
see how that would prove anything at 
all, You can’t make remance to order.” 

“No, of course not,’ he assented, 
“but we could each find out how a 
man and a girl would act if the other 
one played up properly, and we could 
see if adventures would come to hand 
nowadays for the right people, and 
then, maybe I could write just the 
kind of story you want me to. I'm 
sure I could if you would only help,” 
he added artfully. 

The girl weakened perceptibly. To 
assist in writing a novel of which you 
are the heroine is a decidedly alluring 
prospect for the normal woman; and, 
besides, her dramatic instinct responded 
eagerly to the possibility of exploiting 
all her innate little feminine wiles and 
caprices for the edification of a mascu- 
line vis-a-vis, who was pledged to re- 
spond to every move in the most ap- 
proved manner. 
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“T don’t quite 
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“Well,” she hesitated, “if it is to be 
every bit in fun fs 

“The purest sport!” he agreed. 

“Very well,” she said. “On those 
terms, and just to help with your novel, 
I will.’ 

“Thank you!” 
“Shake hands on it! 
range the details.” 

“We won’t have time,” she demurred. 
“See, Mrs. Stuyvesant is just going to 
give the signal.” 

“Well, in the drawing-room then,” 
he urged, “just as soon as we come 
in.” 





he cried heartily. 
And now let’s ar- 


“I’m afraid I shan’t be there.” She 
laughed, and rose. “Aunt Minna and 
I are going on to the opera now. Mrs. 
Stuyvesant let us come on that condi- 
tion. So good night, Hero; I'll. meet 
you in the next chapter.” 

He extended his hand protestingly. 
- “But wait!” he pleaded. “I don’t 
even know your name, nor where you 
live. How can there be a next chap- 
ter?” 

“Fie on you for a hero!” she taunted. 
“You must find those out, but not by 
asking Mrs. Stuyvesant—that’s too 
easy. Oh, let me go. I’m really get- 
ting left.” 

And with the most mischievous of 
backward looks, she fled to join the 
chaperone, who was watching her with 
disapproving curiosity. 

During the rest of the evening, Stan- 
wood was not exactly a social success. 
He struggled honestly with one half 
his brain to do his polite duty as a gen- 
tleman and a guest, but unfortunately 
the other half was much more absorb- 
ingly occupied with the question of 
how, in all New York’s thousands, 
one was to locate a pair of roguish, 
dark eyes, with nothing to go on ex- 
cept the initial D; while debarred, by 
the lady’s whim, from the natural re- 
source of applying to her hostess for 
information. 

By the next morning, he remembered 
that all the world passes up and down 
Fifth Avenue sooner or later, so he 
spent most of that day at the Union 
League Club, scanning the passing 
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crowd with what he rejoiced to feel 
was really vivid interest. 

After twenty-four hours, however, 
this sensation had considerably abated, 
and about four o’clock he rose disgust- 
edly from his seat, and strolled down 
to the pavement, where he stood, and 
gazed gloomily at the women who 
passed. 

“If that wasn’t the most whimsical, 
womanish trick that I ever knew of!” 
he muttered. “Expecting me tg find 
her without even knowing her name! 
Give me a tice, sensible——” 

Suddenly a certain familiar ring in 
the words struck him, and he paused 
shamefacedly. “Exactly what she said, 
wasn't it?” he reflected. ‘Clever little 
girl that! By Jove, I'll play the game 
out if it takes all summer! But what’s 
the next move, I wonder, up or 
down?” 

Just then Fate condescended to take 
a hand. As Stanwood stood irresolute, 
a dainty figure in gray leaned from a 
passing hansom, and flashed a brilliant 
smile at a woman not three feet away 


*from him. 


“It’s she!” he ejaculated softly. “It’s 
she, by all that’s lucky! Where can I 
get a cab?” 

The usual number of waiting taxis 
had miraculously disappeared, so’ he 
plunged recklessly through the crowd, 
trying to keep one eye on the departing 
carriage, while he glariced anxiously 
about for some means of pursuit. 

At Thirty-eighth Street, he heard the 
horn of a fast-moving motor wagon. 
Settling his hat firmly on his head, 
Stanwood made a dash at the vehicle 
as it passed him, and swung himself 
onto the rear. 

“And some benighted heathen object 
to college athletics!” he chuckled. 
“What good would Greek roots do me 
now, I wonder?” 

No one seemed likely to inform him, 


so he arranged himself as comfortably — 


as possible, and gave his whole mind 
to scanning the occupants of the han- 
soms as he tore by. All to no purpose, 
however. They might have been quite 
vacant for all the interest they con- 
tained for Sanwood. 
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“Fate, you tricksy jade!” he groaned. 


. “What have you done with my ‘Little 


Gray Lady’? What’s the use of this 
procession of empty carriages?” 

At that moment the motor wagon 
whisked. around a corner so suddenly 
that his hat leaped from his head and 
trundled toward the curb. 

Swinging himself down, he hastened 
to the rescue of his headgear. As he 
stood there, ruefully rubbing off the 
dust with his sleeve, his eye lighted on 
a hansom, standing a block or two 
down the avenue. An involuntary con- 
traction in, his throat told him that it 
must be her .hansom, even before he 
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caught sight of a gray figure—he was 
sure it was her figure—ascending the 
steps. 

The really important part of a col- 
lege education came again to play as 
he broke all his previous very respect- 
able records in a “dash” down the 
street, but the gray gown had disap- 
peared behind a - forbidding-looking 
portal, and nobody was left in sight but 
a solemn footman, who stood at the 
bottom of the steps, and surveyed Stan- 
wood most disapprovingly. 

Just then, a group of people came 
out, and other carriages rolled up. The 
horrible truth flashed upon Stanwood. 
“A tea!”-he thought. “A stand-up, 
afternoon tea, and an unknown one at 
that! This is asking a man to walk up 
to the cannon’s mouth in good earnest. 
So here goes!” 

And to the footman’s unconcealed 
surprise, after walking a block down 
the street, while he finished brushing 
his hat, and straightening his coat and 
tie, Stanwood retraced his steps, and 
marched up to the forbidding portal 
with quite enough deliberation and dig- 
nity to make up for all his previous 
astonishing behavior. 

While a polite functionary was dis- 
posing of his coat, it occurred to 
Stanwood that he might better have 
kept it in case his hostess should hap- 

















pen to inquire who had invited him. But 
it was too late to draw back. He reflect- 
ed that in any case he could sit on the 
opposite curbstone and wait’ for her 
to come out, so he entered the 
drawing-room with apparent equanim- 
ity, and even controlled his shudder 
when “Mr. Stanwood” echoed in re- 
sounding accents through the room. 

He had made, up his mind to a puz- 
zled stare, or even a frigid and sus- 
picious greeting, but he was not pre- 
pared for the excessive cordiality of the 
smiling lady who was first in line. 

“My dear Mr. Stanwood,” she 
gushed, “this is kind of you! You ex- 
pected to find Helen Overton, of course, 
but she was called out of town quite 
unexpectedly. There are plenty of 
girls here, however, who know, and 
love, your sweet books, and they'll be 
only too glad to take care of you.” 

Stanwood inwardly anathematized those 
“sweet books” for their fatal attrac- 
tions, but he stood up like a man, and 
smiled at the admiring bevy of young 
women who surrounded him, and tried 
not to show how he felt when the group 
thickened just as he caught sight of a 
gray gown at the other end of the 
room. Fortunately they had all been 
brought up by wise mammas, so finding 
the lion a little difficult—‘‘shy,” as they 
called it—they promptly suggested re- 
freshments; and led him away for tea. 

Stanwood was naturally at the end 
of the line, and when the procession 
passed the nearest point to the gray 
gown he could not refrain from de- 
taching himself quietly, and gravitating 
in its direction. Here his defection 
“met its speedy punishment, for, though 
the lady greeted him most cordially, 
she promptly introduced him to the half 
dozen people around her, and_ the 
honey rain of compliments began 
again. 

“- was just on my way to the other 
room,” Stanwood observed pleasantly, 
after about ten minutes of this sort of 
thing. “Don’t you think it would be a 
fine idea for us to finish our chat out 
there? I can talk so much better when 
I’m not just standing around.” 

The lady in gray smiled benevolent- 
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ly at this exhibition of the eternal mas- 
culine, and obligingly moved toward 
what they considered the goal of his 
desires. The real goal tarried for one 
second and found her arm promptly 
seized by a strong and exasperated 
masculine grasp, which dragged her in 
quite another direction. 

“Look here,” said Stanwood’s voice 
grimly. “Do you suppose I butted into 
this old tea, and ran the risk of being 
kicked out for my pains just to have a 
lot of girls hand me out sugarplums 
about my confounded books ?” 

“Tt sounded decidedly as if you came 
to this tea to get something to eat,” 
retorted the girl, laughing. ‘What's 
the matter? This isn’t the way to the 
tea table.” 

“T came,” announced Stanwood, “be- 
cause I’m in a serial story, and it’s time 
for Chapter Two. What’s: more, I came 
here in a delivery wagon, and if that 
doesn’t arouse curiosity in your sym- 
pathetic, feminine heart, you’re not. the 
heroine I took you for. 
ourselves under these ‘sheltering palms’ 
and [’ll tell you all. about. it.” 

‘Lost in the joy of rendering his nar- 
rative as amusing as possible to the 
sympathetic brown eyes. raised to his, 
Stanwood entirely forgot, till: he stood 
on the pavement again, watching that 
retreating hansom, that he was going 
away quite as ignorant of ‘her “local 
habitation and name” as when he ar- 
rived. 

“John Quincy Stanwood,” he mut- 
tered, “you consummate ass! I’d give 
a month’s income for the privilege of 
kicking you as you. deserve.” 

During the days.that followed, Stan- 
wood saw no reason to change this un- 
complimentary estimate of himself; he 
even extended it, to complete dissatis- 
faction witlr his peer methods as a 
writer. 

“Do you mean ‘to tell me,” he men- 
tally growled, “that I’ve been. brutal 
enough, time and again, to write whole 
chapters in which the hero has just 
fooled his time away with other: fellows 
and never once seen the heroine? Poor 
old chaps! It’s cruelty to animals, 
that’s what it is. There'll be the lady 
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in every chapter I write after this, and 
a good, long talk with her in it, too, I 
promise you.” 

But even such virtuous reflections did 
not seem to help matters much. In 
vain he strolled up and down that 
blessed section of Fifth Avenue where 
Fate had once smiled upon him; in 
vain he haunted the Union League cor- 
her, and surveyed the Passing Show till 
his friends proposed to unite and buy 
him ani iron horse, for they thought the 
club could just 2s well afford an eques- 
trian statue, and it would be easier for 
him. 

Stanwood smiled loftily at these jibes 
as he did at the scrap of paper which 
a small boy handed him one day. It 
read: 


Are you posing for a lamp-post? 


He turned ‘to laugh defiance at the 
club windows, just as the faintest rip- 
ple of merriment floated to his ears. 
He wheeled hastily, but the fleeting 
echo was all that was left to him. He 
glanced again at the paper. 

Below the question, a violet was 
thrust through the sheet, and beyond it 
a delicate and unmistakable capital D. 
Stanwood’s already: low estimate of 
himself fell to rock bottom. 

“Violets,” he pondered. “Yes, she’s 
always worn them, and I'll wager that’s 
her name besides, and here I’ve let her 
slip through my fingers again. Of all 
the hopeless non-comps, Stanwood, you 
are the worst!” 

He turned away and strode wrath- 
fully uptown, with his eyes on the pave- 
ment. Suddenly he almost stumbled in 
hie effort not to step upon a flower di- 
rectly in his path. “Another violet!” 
he reflected exultantly, as he snatched 
it to safety, ‘and as fresh as the first! 
She can’t be far away. What’s a wom- 
an’s. dissipation? Candy! There’s a 
candy store across the way. Good!” 

He rushed into the nearest florist’s 
and demanded of the affable young man 
in attendance “the biggest bunch of 
violets you. can get together in two sec- 
onds, and be quick about it.” 

Proudly dangling the box by its 
string he crossed the street. He ar- 


rived just in time to see a charming 
figure in green emerge. She carried a 
loose handful of fresh violets, but— 
she was accompanied by a man! 

“The villain!” muttered Stanwood, 
staring wrathfully after the pair, as 
they strolled leisurely in the direction 
of Sixth Avenue. Then he turned dis- 
consolately down Fifth, still dangling 
the purple box aimlessly by its string. 

“Well, I’m not cad enough to butt in 
when another fellow is having his in- 
nings,” he muttered, as if in response 
to some inner reproach. “And anyway, 
I don’t approve of this sort of novel, 
where the villain is several degrees 
more a winner than the hero. Give 
me the real old drunken, blackguardly 
kind that the heroine wouldn’t wipe her 
shoes on. That is what I call giving 
the hero a fair chance.” 

His eyes caught sight of the box 
dangling at the end of his fingers, and 
his irritation shifted to that innocent 
object. “What am I to do with this 
fool box?” he inquired savagely of his 
inner self. “If I drop it in the street, 
some meddlesome idiot will pick it up 
and run after me. Here’s one of these 
silly art exhibitions. I'll go in and 
ramble around a while, and then absent- 
mindedly lay this on a seat and clear 
out.” - 

Once inside the door of the inner 
sanctum, however, Stanwood felt no 
inclination to “clear out.” Instead, he 
blessed his happy fates, for there, di- 
rectly in front of him, under the softly 
shaded lights, she stood, laughter in 
the brown eyes, mischief in the side- 
wise tilt of the head, a big bunch of 
violets at her waist. All at once he- 
realized that her gown was different; 
then he saw the gold frame. He looked 
about for a catalogue, with hasty fin- 
gers he traced down the list—‘“‘14— 
Miss D.,” he read. 

Then he backed to a seat, and stared, 
until some one entered the room, one 
of the salesmen, evidently, by his busi- 
ness-like air. 

“Oh, I say,” cried Stanwood, jump- 
ing to his feet. “Great picture that, 
isn’t it? Do. you happen to know the 
lady’s name?” 
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The young man 
shook his head. “No,” 
he said apologetically, 
“but the artist himself 
is outside. He'll be 
back in a minute like- 
ly. You might ask 
him.” 

“Thanks,” said Stan- 
wood. briefly, and 
turned to gaze once 
more at the picture. 
He was so _ standing 
when an elderly man, 
with a gray imperial, 
entered the room, and, 
as if drawn by the 
same lodestone, came 
over to Stanwood’s 
side. The younger man 
looked at him swiftly. 

“I understand that 
you are Mr. Vautran,” 
he said deferentially. 
“That is the most 
beautiful portrait I 
have ever seen. Will 
you tell me the young 
lady’s name?” 

The other scanned 
his face with keen 
eyes. “Her name,” he 
said slowly, “is Violet 
De Vries.” 

“Oh, thank you,” 
cried the young man 
earnestly. “And could 
you—could you tell me 
where she lives?” 

“Don’t you think I’ve told you about 
enough?” said the other, smiling quiz- 
zically. “Why do you want to know 
where she lives?” 

Stanwood hesitated. “Why, I——” 
he stammered. Then he threw back 
his head and laughed boyishly. “It’s 
a kid trick, isn’t it?” he asked. “I 
want to send her this box of violets.” 

The elder man smiled appreciatively. 
“It is rather a kid trick,” he admitted, 
“but we all do them. I'll see that she 
gets the violets.” 

“Oh, thank you,” cried Stanwood 
again. “fast wait a moment till I find 
my card.” And he scribbled: 
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He caught sight of a gray gown at the other end of the room. 


To Miss VioLret pE Vries: Address yet 
to be discovered. Some coals for my Lady 
Newcastle. 


sy the time this was safely deposited 
on the top of the violets, the old gen- 
tleman was deeply absorbed in the con- 
templation of one “Mr. F.,” and Stan- 
wood thrust the box at him, with many 
expressions of gratitude. Something i in 
the repressed amusement of his glance, 
however, caused that young man to re- 
treat so precipitately to the anteroom 
that he almost knocked over the polite 
attendant who barred his exit, saying 
apologetically : 

“Very sorry, sir, but Mr. Vautran 
was so busy he couldn’t step into the 
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gallery this afternoon. Maybe you can 
find him some other day. 

“Mr. Vautran!” ejaculated Stan- 
wood. “The artist, you mean? Then, 
who is that man in there?” 

The polite young man shook his head. 
“T don’t know,” he said. “He’s no art- 
ist that I know.” 

Stanwood bowed mechanically, and 
withdrew to.the street below. 

“Not Vautran!” he meditated. “Then 
how much is his information worth, I 
wonder? And what in the deuce is die 
going to do with those violets? Well, 
it’s all luck, anyway, and I'll chance 
it.” 

And with this philosophical reflection 
he turned homeward to dress for a din- 
ner, another. of those “stale, flat, and 
unprofitable” functions, where she was 
not. 

He left as early as he decently could, 
pleading some writing to do, for he 
had found. this an excuse to which 
the haughtiest dowagers smiled most 
gracious acceptance. “Evidently they 
think my writing room betters my com- 
pany,’ he thought, descending the 
brown stone steps. 

And then something happened. The 
door on the other side of the narrow 
barrier opened simultaneously, . and 
from somewhere within came the sound 
of a voice which made his heart leap as 
nearly into his mouth as any w ell con- 
ducted hero’s could. 

Then he swallowed it grimly, for 
there she stood, a slender figure in 
white, with a huge bunch of violets at 
her belt. Of course there were a few 
other violets in the world, but some- 
thing told Stanwood to a certainty that 
those were his, and he stepped forward 
confidently. 

“Miss—Violet—De Vries!” he ex- 
claimed triumphantly. “Were you on 
the other side of that stupid wall all 
this time? Why didn’t you come to 
my dinner, instead ?” 

“Mr.—Sherlock—Holmes!”’ she re- 
torted, with just the sketch of a curt- 
sey. “I wasn’t asked to your dinner; 
and, besides, I wouldn’t cater to your 
insufferable pride. I don’t think it was 
so very clever, just asking my ‘uncle. 
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If you’d known he was my uncle, that 
would really have been something.” 

“Your uncle?” he said. “So that 
was why : Well, did you tell. him? 
And when may I come to see you?” 

“Tell him? What?” she questioned 
airily. “Not to bring coals to New- 
‘castle? But that’s just the place for 
them. Haven’t you ever heard that it’s 
the first duty of man to answer ques- 
tions? Why are you understudying a 
lamp-post ?” 

“You know very well,” he respond- 
ed. “And what about your answering 
questions? I asked when I might come 
to see you.” 

“Don’t you think you’d better wait 
till. you know where I live?” she re- 
plied saucily. “Where is Aunt Min- 
na ?”” 

As if in answer, the auntly chaper- 
one at that moment descended the steps 
in active altercation with two politely 
wrathful young men, whom she had 
been sending back in search of the lorg- 
nette clasped, tightly in her hand. 

She: vouchsafed the merest nod .to 
Stanwood as she passed them. 

“Come, Violet,’ she said testily, 
“these young gentlemen can’t stand 
waiting the whole evening to put us in 
our carriage.” 

The lady thus adjured smiled appre- 
ciatively at Stanwood. 

“Yes, Aunt Minna,” she responded 
dutifully ; then she extended her hand. 
“You’ve never heard, perhaps, that ‘the 
violet loves the mossy bank,’” she 
said. “Au revoir, Hero.” And in a 
moment she was seated by Aunt -Min- 
na’s side. 

Stanwood mentally finished the quo- 
tation as he descended the steps— 





The cowslip loves the lea, 
The scarlet creeper loves the elm, 
But I love thee. 


“‘*But I love thee,’” he repeated - 
aloud. ‘Well, I’m’more than half get- 
ting there,, you tantalizing, exasperat- 
ing, little witch, you! But what under 
the canopy did you mean about that 
‘mossy bank’?” 

He fell asleep: still pondering’ the 
question, and he must have kept it up 














more or less all night, for he wakened 
the next morning just as he turned 
down one of the saddle paths in the 
park, and came upon a mossy little dell, 
crowded with violets. He leaped out 
of bed in a burst of joyful excitement. 

“Great Scott!” he cried aloud, “I 
ought to call up those Psychical Re- 
search fellows and report myself as the 
greatest phenomenon of the age! It’s 
my first duty to the world. My second 
is to get myself into some sort of rid- 
ing togs and scour the upper part of 
the park as fast as I can get breakfast 
and a horse.” 

The first duty, in some mysterious 
way, was lost in the shuffle, but the sec- 
ond was accomplished with a speed and 
dispatch that did equal credit to the 
chef and the livery stable. In fact, 
Stanwood was still in a mentally 
breathless condition when ‘he found 
himself traversing the pretty woodland 
ways of the upper stretch of the park— 
a Theseus with no clue to guide. 

“If I’d had the.sense I was born 
with,” he reflected, “I’d have stayed 
in that dream two minutes moke, till 
I’d charted out that mossy bank, and 
marked it on the map with a star. Now 
1 suppose I’ve got to go over every 
inch of this place with a microscope.” 
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“It's an aufully bad habit,” said a voice at his elbow. 


It was nearly one o’clock when he 
found it. He was coming around a 
curve in the path when his eyes fell full 
upon a little velvet bank under a tree, 
about six yards off to the right, and 
exactly in the middle, a violet stuck in 
the moss, and nodding at him saucily. 

In an instant he was on his feet, and 
addressing it as if it were a sentient 
thing. 

“Good morning,” he said, doffing his 
hat gravely. ‘So you're the violet that 
loves this particular mossy bank, are 
you? I shouldbe very glad if you’d 
tell me when the other one left you? 
About an hour ago, 1 should think by 
your looks. Will you please tell her 
I'll be here earlier to-morrow? No, on 
second thoughts, I believe Pll try the 
Orlando scheme instead.” 

Selecting a scrap of paper with great 
care, he scribbled: 


It is a pretty fine bank. I could love it 
myself if my affections weren’t otherwise 
engaged. Will you meet me here to-mor- 
row at eleven? With pardonable pride, 

S. Hormes. 

“Now, Miss Violet,” he remarked, 
affixing his note to a tree. “You look 
pretty tired and thirsty, so I guess I'll 
take you home with me to luncheon.” 

It was nearer ten than eleven when 
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he arrived the next day, but the Orlan- 
do scroll was gone, and the bank was 
already occupied. This time there were 
two violets, and they glanced up at him 
like a pair of ntschievous blue eyes. 

“Two!” he cried triumphantly. “She’s 
coming! Stanwood, my boy, I’m proud 
of you! You may make some sort of 
showing yet.” 

Eleven o'clock, however, brought no 
lady. Stanwood began to grow impa- 
tient. Besides, he was decidedly chilly. 
He surveyed the flowers resentfully. 
Just then, for the first time, he caught 
sight of the tiniest roll of paper thrust 
into the moss between the two senti- 
nels, and, in a second, he was knitting 
his brows over its microscopic hand- 
writing: 

To come when she’s called 

& do what she’s bid 

Is sure not the duty 


& will not be did 
By Ye Old Fashioned Ladye. 


Stanwood struck his stick wrathful- 
ly upon the ground. 

“Well, I like that!’ he growled sav- 
agely. “Thought I was too peremp- 
tory, did she? Of all the whimsical, 
exasperating r 

But again those words awakened a 
train of memories in his mind which 
brought a shamefaced little smile to his 
lips. Then he threw back his head and 
laughed. 

“I'm mighty glad she didn’t hear 
me,” he reflected. ‘How in the deuce 
does that girl know so much? Of 
course, she didn’t like such a stand- 
and-deliver summons as that. No self- 
respecting girl would, let alone such a 
proud little thoroughbred. I'll catch 
her to-morrow morning, though, if I’ 
have to sleep in this park to do it. Now 
for Orlando. I suppose I must match 
her up in the verse line.” 


The violet loves the mossy bank, 


He scribbled, then paused and 
grinned audaciously before he added: 





That’s sic a waeful lea} 
She. sits not on this mossy bank, 
Instead she sits on me. 


Stanwood. did not apparently sleep 
in the park, for it was not until after- 
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noon of the next day he was on the 
spot, with an expectant face, and a 
large purple box. His missive was 
gone, but no violets nodded at him 
mockingly. 

“Did she come this morning?” he 
wondered. “Or did some miserable 
kids get it? Never mind. This is the 
time I’m going to find out.” 

And he began to plant the contents 
of his box on and around the mossy 
bank with such zeal that soon it rivaled 
the dell of his dreams. 

“*Where cowslip and the nodding 
violet grows,” he remarked approv- 
ingly. “Wish I had a cowslip or two 
just for luck! Anyhow, we'll have 
that ‘wild thyme’ when I once get hold 
of her!” he chuckled. 

As he finished his planting, he lifted 
his head in dismay. The little dell was 
ringing with the gleeful voices and 
laughter of a group of ill-clad children, 
who were gathering to make a raid on 
the flowers with eager hands and 
shrill cries of wonder at their good for- 
tune. Stanwood sprang to his feet to 
check them, then stopped himself. 

‘Poor little beggars!” he murmured 
pityingly, “I suppose it is a perfect 
godsend to them!” Then, after a long 
pause, during which the final sacking 
of the dell was completed, he added 
slowly: “I only wish she could have 
seen them!” 

“It’s an awfully bad habit,” said a 
voice close at his elbow, “to be talking 
aloud in the park! Somebody might 
overhear your secrets.” 

Stanwood wheeled swiftly, and there 
she stood, with sparkling eyes, and her 
most saucy smile. 

“Is it really you?” he said joyously, 
grasping both her hands for fear she 
should suddenly disappear. “Well, 
those. plaguey kids have taken every 
one of your violets, but so long as 
they’ve taken themselves off, too, I'll 
forgive them, for we’re going over to 
that mossy bank, and we’re going to 
sit there and have a talk that will fill 
six straight chapters running. It’s 
Richardson or some of those poky old 
duffers that’s been writing this novel, 
so far, but he’s got to collaborate with 
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me now, for a while, and I intend to 
make things hustle.” 

And he did. At regular intervals, 
the ,heroine protested that it wasn’t “at 
all the proper thing’; that she had to 
go shopping, to the manicure’s, to the 
dressmaker’s, to a charitable commit- 
tee. But she might just as well have 
remarked that she had every moment 
free for a week. Finally she complained 
that she was cold, and after that, they 
walked—that was all. 

By thg time he put her into a cab, 
Mr. Stanwood knew practically all 
about the heroine’s history that was to 
be known, and the heroine knew all 
that was not common property about 
Mr. John Quincy Stanwood. 

Moreover, mindful of his past fail- 
ings in that line, Stanwood had found 
out where she was to be for the bal- 
ance of that afternoon and evening, 
and the next, and the next; to say 
nothing of the precise hour when she 
would again visit her “mossy bank.” 


After this, Richardson apparently 
handed over the entire work on the 
novel to his young collaborator,’ for 
matters progressed at a decidedly twen- 
tieth century gait. 

The heroine continued to claim her 
privilege of “quips and cranks, and 
wanton wiles,” but the hero played a 
quiet, steady game to win, and the days 
rushed by in a delightful round of pre- 
arranged meetings, and still more de- 
lightful chance encounters at the ends 
of clues of violets. 

Occasionally, they ostentatiously 
dragged in their literary scheme, and 
congratulated themselves on their suc- 
cess in proving the ronrantic possibili- 
ties of New York. 

Then suddenly one day she was gone! 
Stanwood did not find her at the art 
exhibition in the afternoon, nor at the 
reception they had talked of in the 
evening. The next morning he reached 
her door even ahead of his daily bunch 
of violets. The maid smiled at him 
discreetly. 

“The ladies are not in,” she replied 
demurely. “Miss De Vries has gone 
to the country.” 
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“The country?” he repeated blankly. 
“Where ?” 

The maid shook her head sympathet- 
ically. “I don’t know, sir. She left 
no address, sir.” 

Stanwood walked down the steps 
slowly, as if he had,been stunned. “The 
country!” he repeated vaguely. “No 
address! What is the matter?” 

Then he started for Wall Street. In 
the shortest possible time thereafter, 
Mr. Edgar Van Ness received a card 
with “Urgent business” scrawled over 
it so blackly that the name underneath 
was almost illegible. 

“Show him in,” he said, smiling. 
“Good morning, Mr. Stanwood; a fine 
day, isn’t it?” 

But that young man had no interest 
in the weather. 

“Mr. Van Ness,” he cried anxiously, 
“what is the matter? Where is Vio- 
let ?” 

The elder man smiled again. “Noth- 
ing is the. matter,’ he said quietly. 
“Violet has gone into the country for 
a few days’ visit to her aunt,.Miss De 
Vries.” 

“Where ?” demanded Stanwood brief- 


“Mr. Stanwood,” said the elder man 
quizzically, “why do you want to 
know ?” ; 

“Because,” answered Stanwood sim- 
ply, “I love her, Mr. Van Ness, and I 
want to ask her to marry me. Are 
you willing to let me go?’ . 

Mr. Van Ness put out his hand. 
“Yes,” he said quietly, “you may go. 
She is out at Maybrook.. There’s a 
train at eleven thirty-eight.” 

It was still early afternoon when 
Stanwood hurried up the brick walk of 
the old De Vries’ place at Maybrook. 
A shy little maid opened the door. 

“Miss De Vries?” she said question- 
ingly. “Oh, Miss Violet! Why, she’s 
down in the garden. Ill go and call 
her.” . 

“No, no,” urged Stanwood. “Let me 
go myself. Just around the corner of 
the house, isn’t it? I can see the gate.” 

While the little maid hesitated, he 
was gone, around the corner of the 
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house, and through the white picket 
gate into the dearest old garden one 
could dream of, stretching back to the 
little stream which gave its name to 
the town. The artist in Stanwood noted 
instinctively the~ideal setting for a ro- 
mance, then he hastened down the 
walk, heedless of its gorgeous borders 
of golden forsythia and fragrant mag- 
nolia, for he had caught sight of her. 

She was sitting on the bank of the 
little brook, and gazing so intently into 
its waters that she did not even turn 
her head until he was close upon her. 
Then she sprang to her feet with a glad 
little cry, and a look in her eyes that 
put wings on his already hurrying feet. 
But even before he reached her, she 
had recovered herself. 

“Why, how do you do, Hero,” she 
called gayly.° “I'll just shake hands 
with you, for you can’t stay but a min- 
ute. You’ve gotten into the wrong 
book. I’ve left the novel, you see, and 
I’m doing a garden fantasy now.” 

She ended with a merry laugh, but 
he did not smile as he took both her 
hands in his. 

“Tt’s not a question of play books, 
now, Violet,” he said gently. “It’s a 
man’s real life that I’m asking you to 
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come into, to lift it up, and to glorify 
it, and to make it fine and true, and 
beautiful, like yourself. Will you, 
sweetheart ?” , 

She held him away with one hand. 

“It’s not the play now?” she ques- 
tioned gravely. ‘“You’re not saying it 
becausé 4 

“Tm saying it,” he answered sol- 
emnly, “because you are the dearest 
girl in all the world, and I love you 
with all my heart.” 

She could not doubt the logk in his 
eyes, and her own answered it. 

“Why did you run away from me, 
sweetheart?” he whispered, with his 
arms around her. 

She glanced up at him shyly. “Be- 
cause I was afraid it was getting real 
with me, and that maybe it was still 
only play to you,” she confessed. 

“Do you know,” he said simply, “I 
can’t remember when it wasn’t real 
with me.” 

Then he threw back his head in his 
boyish fashion. 

“This is miles ahead of Pygmalion 
and Galatea,” he cried exultantly. “It 
isn’t every writer who can have his 
ideal heroine come true and then— 
marry her!” 











The Empty Room 


. ‘THE room is empty where you wrote each day 
Your tender thoughts, your fancies gay; 
Yet everywhere its sweet familiar things 
Cry out with almost human questionings. 


The room is empty where but yesternight 

You welcomed me—the only light 

The open fire, its crimson grace 

Upon your outstretched hands, your upturned face. 


The room is empty—yet it seems not so, 

You speak, your laughter ripples low, 

You smile, with dear remembered look, 

From every page of your half-written book. 

Atice E. ALLEN. 

















Wallace Irwin 
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iy SAILORMAN of thoughtful brains, 
Who hailed from Portland Light, 

Went crazy over airy-planes 
The same as Wilbur Wright. 

But, though he manufactured nigh 
To airships ninety-one, 

He couldn’t make the darn things fly 
The way that Wilbur done. 


He sold his house, he sold his Jot, 
He borrowed from his friends, 
He blowed the money that he got 
For scientific ends. 
The neighborsewatched his hopeless pains 
And says with noses high: 
“We ain’t no shucks on airy-planes 
Until we sees ’em fly.” 


The sailorman in deep dismay, 
He nearly took to drink; 
Then finally he sailed away 
Upon the Sally Pink. 
Which navigated fore and aft 
For seven months or so, 
Till finally that gallant craft 


Was wrecked on Borneo. 
Io 


The captain yelled his orders hoarse— 
Oh, how the ocean raved! 

So all were drowned, except, of course, 
Our William, who was saved. 

But Fate is fickle with her smiles, 
For while our William slept, 

A horrid bunch of Cannibiles 
From out the bushes crept. 


They seized that sailor wrists and heels, 
And him they bore away 

To fatten up for future meals 
On some near festal day. 

They fed him full with rice and pies, 
With sugar-cane and lard, 

And turned him loose for exercise 
In the Royal Chicken Yard. 


Not idle was the sailor’s brain 
As near his Doomsday drew. 
He built himself an airy-plane 
From fragments of bamboo. 
He thatched the same with leaves of palm, 
Propped up by many a brace. 
The normal weather there was calm— 
An “ideal flying place.” 
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From out an empty oyster can 
A motor he devised, 

And a rear propeller, Curtiss plan, 
Which same he greatly prized. 

And while he worked with might and vim 
He flirted with the queen, 

Till that fair consort loaned to him 
A quart of gasolene. 


More closer drew the fatal day 
When William must be et! 

The royal chef was feelin’ gay, 
But William didn’t fret. 

The hungry braves, prepared to sup, 
Stood grinning with delight, 

But William tuned his engine up 
Preparing for a flight. 


At last the fatal morn arrives. 
The natives, grim and hard, 

Files up, with axes, ropes, and knives, 
To William’s chicken yard. 

But William views them with disdain 
And yells: “Oh, me! Oh, my!” 

Then hops into his airy-plane, 
Preparing for to fly. 


The forward levers up he drew, 
He gave the planes a yank, 
The while the cannibilious crew 
With superstition shrank; 















For they had often read of Rheims 
And longed to sail the sky. 

One nose-ringed savage up and screams: 
“Hey, Bill! Let’s see you fly.” 



























Alas! Poor William pulled and tugged, 
Attempting for to rise. 
The engine wheezed and puffed and chugged, 
' And shrieked with wild surmise. 
He tried to give the gears a shift 
Till terror frizz his blood— 
The lifting planes they wouldn’t lift, 
And the rudders wouldn’t rud! 


When long enough they’d fed their eyes 
The braves poor William slew, 

And quickly chopped him to the size 
Most suitable for stew. 

The feast they spread upon the beach; 
And after they had fed 

They asked the king to make a speech, 
And this is what he said: 


“Dear aero members, brothers, friends, 
We know that human flight 

Has been achieved; yet much depends— 
Conditions must besright. 

I do suppose it takes some brains 
To avigate the sky; 

But I ain’t no shucks on airy-planes, 

Until I sees ’em fly!” 
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SAT looking at the picture which 
the Academy had rejected. How 
much better it was than nine-tenths 

of those which had been accepted! I 
could say that without having seen the 
others, because not only had I been to 
former exhibitions, but I knew my own 
worth, 

Perhaps my frame of mind may be 
surmised from my admission of these 
bitter and egotistical thoughts. But 
when you have toiled to do your best 
for weeks and weeks; when at last you 
feel you have risen to your highest 
level; when you have gayly, jubilant- 
ly, almost boisterously sent your pic- 
ture into the Fall Exhibition, sure that 
it will be accepted, and perhaps win a 
prize; and then after days in which 
hope and despair alternately fill your 
soul, you receive it back, just as if it 
were a daub by a hack—well, one 
ought to be pardoned much bitterness 
at such a moment. 

But while I sat looking at the picture 
and cursing the jury—made up of men 
whom I knew and liked, which made it 
all the harder to bear—the postman 
brought me a letter that in a moment 
tinted the gray clouds in my brain a 
rosy hue. 


My Dear Mr. Corsan: I have at last 
prevailed on mother to sit for her por- 










HAYGARTH LEONARD 


trait, and unless you telephone to the con- 
trary she will give you her first sitting on 
Saturday at ten. She would be glad to have 
you come to Ardsley to paint, but the house 
is so upset, owing to the alterations that 
are being made, that she is sure you would 
not find the home atmosphere in it at all, 
and so she will come to you. Perhaps later 
on you can throw in a background of home. 
I don’t know how you painters work, but 
I should think it would be easy to fill in a 
home setting. 

Please do not make the sittings too long, 
as my mother is not strong. 

If you will pardon my mentioning the sor- 
did part of it—I believe that you consented 
to do the portrait for five hundred dollars, 
and I want to thank you for your reduc- 
tion. We had decided, sister and I, that we 
could spend that amount, but could not go 
a dollar beyond it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Eruet Lerrerts WARNER. 


Did you ever see the sun break 
through a cloud and blind you with its 
radiance? That is what the sun did to 
me—and through my north light, too. 

I was to paint dear old Mrs. Lefferts, 
Mrs. Warner’s mother, one of the 
daintiest, sweetest old ladies that was 
ever left over in all her old-fashioned 
charm from a former generation. Two 
signers of the Declaration among her 
ancestors, and New York ancestry al- 
most back to the time that Hudson 
went up the course of the recent naval 
parade. 
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And—five hundred dollars! I felt 
guilty My price is five hundred dol- 
lars, but I have never gotten it, for the 
reason that I have never painted a por- 
trait for money. My brother artists 
have posed for me from time to time, 
but never a sitter before. 

Suddenly I realized that it was Sat- 
urday. I looked at the postmark on 
the letter. I should have received the 
communication the night before. I 
looked at my watch. It was ten min- 
utes to ten. 








I flew around my studio making 
ready, and one of the first things I did 
was to set my rejected landscape on an 
easel in a place where it would show 
to advantage. Mrs. Lefferts’ grand- 
mother had been painted by Inman, and 
her drawing-room boasted not only a 
Constable, but a Fuller and an Inness; 
her husband had been a collector when 
few Americans appreciated either Eng- 
lish or American art. 

I had hardly made an end of my 
preparations when there was a turn of 
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the gong on my door, and on my open- 
ing there stood the dear, quaint, little 
gentlewoman all alone. 

She made a little curtsy, half in fun, 
and told me that her daughter had seen 
her as far as the door, and had then 
had to run to keep an appointment. 

“Dear me!” said I. “Suppose I 


hadn’t been here?” 

“Ethel heard you whistling. So this 
is where your sitters come? 
charming place! 
picture! 


What a 
And what a lovely 
Is that your work ?” 














p 





“Boys, I’ve got him. He’s safe in my room.” ) o 4 Hee ARTN e FAR. -—— 


She was looking at my landscape. I 
did wish that jury could have seen her 
enthusiasm. 

She went into an inner room to re- 
move her wraps, and I felt that the 
gods had been very kind to me. A 
sympathetic sitter enables a man to do 
the best that is in him, and Mrs. Lef- 
ferts was an inspiration every moment 
of her life. 

Whistler’s mother was not a better 
subject than the little gray old lady— 
really old-fashionedly old, a grand- 
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mother who looked the part—who had 
come to sit for me. I could already 
see my portrait of her purchased for 
the Metropolitan or the Luxembourg 
in fifty years or so, and my name 

Queer how audaciously a man will 
dream when he is happy! 

Mrs. Lefferts was about to enter the 
studio, lace cap on her silver-gray hair, 
and a Paisley shawl on her shoulders, 
when the gong rang fiendishly. 

“Excuse me a minute, Mrs. Lefferts, 
please. I think I know that ring.” 

It sounded like rent, but when I 
opened the door there stood a stranger 
on the threshold, a well-dressed man of 
the world, keen-eyed, of good address, 
and yet evidently in trouble. 

“May I see you for a moment— 
alone?” said he in a low tone, catching 
sight of the dress of Mrs. Lefferts. 

“T am very busy,” said I. “Can’t you 
come at another time? I have a sitter.” 

“T’ll not be a minute,” said he, with 
agitation. “You can help me if you 
will.” 

My irritation was now mixed with a 
sudden interest. Those who have read 
the papers of recent date will under- 
stand why I was interested. I knew 
what he was going to say. Had not 
my fellow artists in Philadelphia and 
New York loaned money to a plausible 
stranger who was in temporary straits, 
but who knew every one they had ever 
known, and would be in a position to 
repay them a thousand times over in a 
day or two? 

I went to the inner room and asked 
Mrs. Lefferts to excuse me if I closed 
the door. “A little matter of business 
which I regret, but I’ll make it as short 
as possible.” 

“Take your own time, Mr. Corban. 
My daughter cannot call for me until 
twelve, and I was going to beg you to 
let me linger on after my sitting. I just 
saw an old Godey’s Ladies’ Book, and 
I want to look at the fashions that ob- 
tained when I was a girl. Take your 
own time.” 

I felt as if I were taking leave of 
a queen as I bowed myself out and 
left Mrs, Lefferts to her Godey’s La- 





dies’ Book, vintage of eighteen-fifty- 
seven. . 

I knew what I was going to do, and 
I was glad that there were two or three 
husky artists on the same floor who 
would help me. 

“Won't you take a seat?” said I, and 
indicated a chair. 

The young man seated himself, and, 
taking out a silver cigarette case, of- 
fered me a cigarette. 

“T hardly know how to begin,” said 
he, fingering a small but exquisite dia- 
mond ring on his finger. ‘The fact is, 
I have just had my pock—but I haven’t 
told you who I am. You won’t know 
me, but at least you know friends of 
mine.” : 

“Yes,” said I to myself, “Sargent 
was best man at your wedding, and 
Mark Twain is your godfather, and 
you are related to the Drexels and 
Morgans and Lippincotts and Ritten- 
houses and Wisters and Clothiers and 
Strawbridges——” 

I knew about how it would run. 
Pocket picked or money blew out of 
window of his automobile into river 
and was lost. I knew. 

“You know Mr. Armitage, president 
of the Lawrence Park Country Club?” 

“Yes,” said I truthfully. “I played 
golf with him at Englewood last week.” 

“Ah!” said he, relieved. “You make 
it easier for me. He is my next-door 
neighbor at Lawrence Park, and if you 
were to call him up at his office, num- 
ber twenty-six Pine Street, he would 
vouch for me. I am Alfred Duane; 
you may have heard him speak of me.” 

I had indeed heard Armitage speak 
of Duane, and knew him to be a thor- 
oughly fine fellow, just the sort of man 
for an impostor to impersonate. 

“T have just had my pocket picked, 
and I must get the next train for Al- 
bany. I’ve not time to go to Pine 
Street, and happening to be passing 
these studios when I discovered my 
loss I recalled the fact that Mr. Armi- 
tage’s friend, Richard Corban, lived 
here; and I thought I would ask you 
to let me have fifty dollars, which I 
will send to you as soon as I reach Al- 
bany.” 
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I hesitated. I felt as a cat does 
when she has a mouse under her paw, 
and knows that there are no holes in 
the room. I would play with this young 
man a moment, and then I would go to 
one of my brother artists to get the 
fifty dollars, and I would take “Mr. 


Duane” with me. The rest of the 
comedy would take place in a studio 
where the noise 


would not reach 
Mrs. Lefferts. Jail 
was all very well, 
but a little rough 
house before jail 
would appeal to 
the brute instincts 
that every artist is 
sure to have deep 
down in his heart 
—he being a man 
like other men. 

2° sorry,” 
said I, “but-I 
haven't a dollar 
with me.” This 
was the literal 
truth. The five 
hundred I was to 
receive for the 
portrait would rep- 
resent the _ first 
money earned in 
six months, and I 
had been living on 
promises— 
my promises. 

“But,” said I, 
“there are one or 
two artists on this 
floor, and I’m sure 
I can get five dol- 
lars very readily 
from one or all of 
them. We artists 
don’t, as a rule, carry very large bal- 
an¢es On our persons.” 

He laughed an easy laugh. There 
was no doubt that he was a gentleman, 
and a moment’s hesitation passed 
through my mind. But, no, he had 
“done” dozens of poor, credulous fel- 
lows, and he should get what was com- 
ing to him. 

I left him for a moment in my room; 
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It is a fact that people do not suspect me. 








left him admiring my landscape—that 
almost made me feel like getting him 
the money and letting him get away 
with it—and I hurried into the studio 
of Dan Parsons, the Indian painter. 
Parsons is a husky chap, who has lived 
outdoors the better part of his life. 
Houston Curtis, the illustrator, was 
in his studio, and I was glad to notice 


it, for Curtis, 
too, is a_ well- 
set-up _ fellow, 


with a_ robust 
sense of humor. 

“Boys,” said I, 
“lve got him. 
He’s safe in my 
room. We won't 
do a thing to him. 
He wants fifty dol- 
lars. Pocket 
picked out in front, 
here. Got to go to 
Albany. President 
Armitage Law- 
rence, Park Coun- 
try Club, his god- 
mother. Golf play- 
er, I think. Prob- 
ably beaten Taft 
on half a dozen 
links. Hasn’t said 
so, but I guess he’s 
related to all the 
first families of 
every city in the 
East. Regulation- 
swindle patter, and 
Pll bring him in 
here and we'll 
make him run the 
gantlet.” 

“Hold on,” said 
Parsons. “Play 
fair: Let tim 
tackle one of us at a time, and give me 
first chance.” 

Parsons’ little sister, who is studying 
art in Philadelphia, had given this con- 
fidence man ten of her scanty dollars 
on his representing himself to have 
been Parsons’ bunky out West, and I 
knew that Parsons would like a chance 
to get even. 

“Don't kill him, but just get gay with 
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The movement toward me was quicker and it culminated on my nose. 


him,” said I as I went back for Mr. 
Duane. 

“Please come with me,” said I to 
my caller. “Mr. Parsons’ studio is 
nearer the elevator, and your time is 
valuable.” 

All unsuspecting, he followed me. It 
is a fact that people do not suspect me 
because I am so guileless looking. 

“That’s a beautiful bit of landscape 
on the easel in there. A new, fresh 
note,” said my victim. 

“T’m glad you lie it,” said I, my 
heart softening. “I wish you were on 


the jury. Do you know the president?” 

“Of the Academy? Very well. Knew 
him in Pittsburg.” 

“No; I mean Taft.” 

“Yes; I used to know him in Cincin- 
nati.” 





“And Roosevelt, I suppose ?” 

“Yes; I knew him in Albany when 
he was governor.” 

My tone grew openly 
“And Mrs. Eddy?” 

“No; I don’t know Mrs. Eddy,” said 
he, with a ringing laugh. 

We were no sooner in Parsons’ room 
than Curtis locked the door, at which 
Mr. Duane looked surprised, but not at 
all frightened. 

I felt that that was a little premature, 
but I made my introductions with a 
laugh as if it were some artist joke. 

“So you want fifty dollars?” said 
Parsons, looking down at Mr. Duane 
from a superior height, and setting his 
fists upon his hips as if to be ready 
when wanted. 

“T’d like you to explain what you 


sarcastic. 

















mean?” said Mr, Duane, his eyes snap- 
ping. “Your manner is decidedly of- 
fensive.” 

“Well, I intend it to be, you low- 
down, sneaking cur; robbing hard- 
working men and women of their earn- 
ings by appealing to their sympathies. 
You deserve all you’re going to get, 
Curtis, as he’s smaller than I thought, 
I hand him over to you. If he sur- 
vives, perhaps he’ll try to do me up.” 

Duane turned to me, and with a 
sang-froid that I could not help admir- 
ing, he said: “Do you call yourself a 
gentleman and turn me into a trap like 
this? Do you-—” Here a light 
seemed to break on him. “Do you— 
you surely don’t—do you connect me 
with that wretch who has——” 

“Exactly,” I replied. “Most of our 
friends have been stung, and we’re go- 
ing to get satisfaction’ out of you. 
Boys, like as not he has a lot of money 
on him now. Let’s search him.” 

I made a movement toward him that 
was simultaneous with his movement 
toward me. The movement toward me 
was quicker and it culminated on my 
nose, which, being a sensitive member, 
began to bleed. Parsons was at the 
fellow in an instant, and he went down 
unexpectedly and lay on the floor. 

“By God, you’ve knocked him out!” 
said Curtis, 

“Served him right,’ said Parsons. 
“We would never have gotten that 
from the police. Now, they may take 
care of him. Get.some water, Corban.” 

Instinctively I unlocked the door and 
went toward my own basin. I found 
Mrs. Lefferts, very much worried, in 
the hall. I had forgotten all about her. 

“What has happened? Has there 
been a fight? Oh, what is the matter 
with you?” 

“Man been hurt. I’m after water.” 

I hurried to my bathroom and filled 
a pitcher with water, which I took to 
Parsons’ room. 

As I entered the door, I saw my dear 
little lady in gray bending over the 
prostrate form of the confidence man, 
beseeching him to come to. 

“Alfred, Alfred, what has happened 
to you?” 
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“Do you know this man?’ asked 
Parsons, a note of horror in his voice. 

“Why, it’s my nephew, Alfred 
Duane. What has he been doing, dear 
boy ihe 

“He’s been trying to get fifty dol- 
lars, that’s what he’s been trying to 
do,” said Parsons, with the sullenness 
of an Indian. ‘“He’s been doing it for 
weeks under various aliases.” 

Just then the victim came to himself 
and stared around him. “Why, Aunt 
Margaret, where did you come from?” 
said he when his eyes fell on the little 
woman. 

“There’s some mistake,” said Mrs. 
Lefferts to Parsons scornfully. “My 
nephew is the soul of honor. All the 
Duanes are. Besides, he’s rich.” 

I began to see it all, and as Alfred 
Duane sat up I began to explain it all. 

He proved to be true blue. When 
Parsons, full of apologies, helped him 
to his feet, Duane said: 

“Don’t say a word. That scamp de- 
serves more than you gave me, and if 
I’d thought of him in time I never 
would have asked for the loan in that 
way. But what are you doing here, 
Aunt Margaret?” 

I spoke up. ‘Why, I was just about 
to paint her portrait when you 
knocked, but now I suppose that’s all 
off.” 

“No,” said Duane, holding out his 
hand to me. “Aunt Margaret knows 
how it all happened, and that it was all 
a mistake, so no harm is done, except 
that I’ve lost my train, and will be un- 
able to see the governor before the 
Ames bill passes.” 


It is a notorious fact that Academy 
pictures do not sell like hot cakes, but 
I can assure you that my rejected pic- 
ture was bought that morning by Mr. 
Duane, who gave me a perfectly good 
check for two hundred and fifty dollars. 

My first sitting resulted in little more 
than the laying in of the portrait, but 
I believe that [ am at work on a win- 
ner. 

And if the real bunko man should 
read these lines I hope he will consider 
himself knocked out by Parsons. 
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|* isn’t right, Luella. The man’s the 
one who should go away and make 
the family fortune, if it’s to be 
made away from home, not the girl. 
I don’t feel right about it.” 

Thus did Ned Walton deliver him- 
self to his affianced as they sat together 
in the dingy law office of Walton and 
Son, on the main street of Farming- 
dale. ‘ 

Luella looked out through the panes 
of the window. They needed wash- 
ing, and she half resolved to come 
down early the next morning, before 
the town was awake, and to clean them 
—them and the dusty, disorderly room 
behind them. But she dismissed her 
abstraction to answer Ned convincingly. 

“Of course, if either one were going 
to New York to make a career and a 
home, Neddie, boy, it ought to be you. 
3ut here’s your career, all ready to 
your hand—the office that has been 
your father’s and your grandfather’s 
and your great-grandfather’s forever 
and ever, world without beginning. 
You step into the practice, you go to 
the State legislature, like your dad; 





vou sit on the bench, like your grand- 
father; you live in the Walton house 
in due season, with your charming 
wife. But, meantime, because things 
have gone wrong with the Waltons for 
a few years, and your poor, ox1 co- 
trustee of a dad feels it his duty to 
make up to a dependent pair of wards 
for the dishonesty of another trus- 
tee——” 

“And it is,” interrupted Ned gloom- 
ily. 

“Well,” sighed Luella, “let us agree 
that it is so. Though, personally, I 
Oh, Neddie, I don’t come of Puritan 
stock! However, that’s neither here 
nor there. We can’t be married yet, 
but the quicker we can get money to- 
gether, the sooner we can be married. 
And, though I should sing in the Farm- 
ingdale Episcopal Church choir until 
the cows came home, and should be 
the most tuneful creature in the Farm- 
ingdale Choral Society till Kingdom 
come, it wouldn’t help us a mite. And, 
though I should keep father’s books 
and typewrite his correspondence for- 
ever, he wouldn’t dream of giving me 


























i 
“Oh, I’ve got rooms to rent,” replied the fat lady indifferently. 


more than six dollars a week, and he’d 
always think that he was a singularly 
kind and just parent to do that. And 
so he is—as things go here in Farm- 
ingdale. Therefore, Ned—oh, my dear, 
don’t put any more stumbling blocks 
in my way! Let me go to New York, 
and make some money to furnish our 
house and repair its roof, and—if 
some manager should think that I sing 
as well as I think I sing—to help with 
that back breaker of a trust fund.” 

“T have no right to stop you,” Ned 
answered darkly. 

“But I want you to do more than 
not to stop me. I want you to ap- 
prove.” 

“Tt’s no use, Luella; I don’t approve. 
You’re too young, you’re too pretty, 
you’re too friendly and rash, for me 
ever to feel comfortable while you are 
down there, working in the Lord 
knows whose office, and interviewing 
managers for a singing job. And, 
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once you have landed that, 
and have tasted applause, 
and—all that, you know— 
I am sure you'll never want 
to come back to Farming- 
dale and me.” He whirled 
around on the swivel chair 
in order that she might not 
see the boy’s tears that 
crowded into his eyes, 

Luella did not see them. 
She was pouting—very 
prettily, but a little crossly. 

“I think you’re selfish, 
Ned,” she informed him. 
“And that you show very 
little confidence in me and 
my love for you.” The 
words flowed smoothly 
from her lips. ‘You'd 
rather have me marry you 
now, I suppose, and come 
and keep house for you and 
your dad, and do without a 
servant, and live in only 
half the house because we 
couldn’t afford to heat it all, 
and be dingy and forlorn. 
Well, I’m not going to live 
that way!” 

“It would be such a little 
while,” pleaded Ned. “Two or three 
years—or four at the very most. But, 
never mind, Lu, I promised not to tease 
you, and I won’t. Come along now, 
girl; your mother asked me in to sup- 
per to-night. And’—he slammed 
down the top of the roll-top desk, and 
stood before her, his hands holding 
her elbows close to her sides, his 
eyes looking steadily and lovingly into 
hers—“and I want you to know that, 
no matter how this comes out, whether 
—oh, well, whatever happens—I shall 
love you as long as I live!’ He kissed 
her on the lips, almost solemnly. 

“You’re a funny boy, Ned!” said 
Luella indulgently, 


Luella, after a month in New York, 
was looking for a cheaper boarding 
place. The twelve-dollar-a-week posi- 
tion as bookkeeper and stenographer in 
Styles’ wholesale grocery, which she 
had obtained through the introduction 





















of her father, the retail grocer of 
Farmingdale, did not seem so princely a 
salary as it did in the beginning. And 
the position in a church choir and the 
chance for concert work had not ma- 
terialized—yet. The doors of light 
opera had also remained closed, in spite 
of her plucky knocking upon them. It 
was really brave of Luella to try light 
opera, for she had a shiver of fear 
whenever she thought what Ned would 
say when she had finally succeeded, and 
was obliged to tell him. 

But this alarming prospect had not 
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night and to see a show afterward, had 
certainly spoken as if there might soon 
be an opening for her in one of their 
companies. She didn’t like him par- 
ticularly, and she was afraid that her 
going out with him would annoy Ned 
dreadfully—if Ned knew it. But busi- 
ness was business. Luella compressed 
her lips in a determined manner as she 
rang the bell of the brownstone house 
whose number she had copied out of 
the morning’s paper. 

The negro servant ushered her into 
a big room, full of the furniture of 








“There, there! Youll never get on, if a plain business , a > i il, 
question stampedes you.” 


yet developed into an immediate dan- 
ger. 

Luella was spending the three-quar- 
ters of an hour allowed her from her 
desk by the beneficent manager of the 
Styles’ establishment at noon in look- 
ing for the cheaper boarding place. She 
was so tired in the evening that she 
couldn’t drag up and down the end- 
less flights of boarding-house stairs. 
Besides, she had a sort of engagement 
for this evening. Maybe, after all, it 
would not be necessary for her to 
“make a change”; the man in Howard 
and Hawkins’ booking office, who had 
asked her to have dinner with him to- 


many epochs—the gilt chair, the 
stuffed sofa, the lacquered cabinet, the 
Turkish-corner periods. Also, many 
odors contended in the room—stale 
cigarette smoke, sandalwood, joss 
sticks, and freshly made coffee. 
Luella heard a whispering behind 
the portiéres at the end of the apart- 
ment, and, in a few minutes, these 
parted, to disclose a lady of ample fig- 
ure advancing into the parlor, and also 
to afford a glimpse of an open, un- 
made folding bed in the huddled gloom 
of the unlighted back room, and a 
breakfast tray on a crowded table be- 
side it. 
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Now, the month in New York, 
though it had tried Luella’s soul, had 
not impaired her Farmingdale com- 
plexion. The vivid roses which twen- 
ty-one years in that peaceful valley 
town had brought to bloom upon her 
cheeks were unfaded ; her black-fringed 
blue eyes were as dewy as when she 
looked her last upon poor Ned, gazing 
beseechingly at her through the car 
window from the platform of the 
Farmingdale station; her hair, al- 
though it could not compete with that 
of the approaching lady in lustre, was 
still bright and glinting with gold. 

The lady was very stout, and a tier 
of chins depended upon her soiled negli- 
gée. She moved heavily, waddling a 
little from side to side. Luella felt at 
once that she did not wish a room in 
the lady’s establishment, though it 
should cost her nothing. However, she 
could not tactfully begin the conversa- 
tion with that statement, so she mur- 
mured her usual little remark about 
rooms. The lady looked at her with 
concentrated, and, it almost seemed, un- 
friendly, interest. 

“What?” demanded the lady surpris- 
ingly, “does a child like you want with 
a room?” 

Luella blushed. She was a little in- 
dignant, but she had not the art of 
quelling impertinence in either men or 
women. 

“T am working in New York,” she 
explained, with dignity, “and I am not 
satisfied with my present quarters. But 
if you have nothing: J 

“Oh, I’ve got rooms to rent,” replied 
the fat lady indifferently. She con- 
tinued to stare at Luella. 

“How long have you been here?” she 
demanded sharply. 

“A month,” faltered Luella, who had 
already learned that landladies may de- 
mand almost any information of pros- 
pective tenants in the name of self-pro- 
tection, 

“What’s your business?” 

“T am employed at present,” replied 
Luella, with a dignified emphasis on the 
“present,” “in Styles’ wholesale gro- 
cery store, as bookkeeper and stenog- 
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rapher; but I am expecting to get a 
musical position soon.” 

“Sing?” queried the landlady ab- 
ruptly. 

Luella blushingly admitted that the 
vocal was her branch of the musical 
profession. 

“Are you trying for a church or a 
light-opera position?” asked the renter 
of rooms, with what seemed to Luella 
the gift of divination. 

“T—I—either ; both.” 

“Um!” was the landlady’s only ob- 
servation upon hearing this. She sat 
down laboriously upon a stuffed green 
lounge, and surveyed Luella, on the 
edge of her gilt chair. 

“Go home, child,” she said abruptly. 

The color flamed all over Luella’s 
face. Her eyes questioned the land- 
lady’s, with some indignation and some 
nervousness. 

“Go home,” repeated that strange be- 
ing, more abruptly yet. “You probably 
can’t sing.” 

Luella grew a deeper red; that, to be 
sure, was what the choirmaster at St. 
Martin’s had told her when she had 
finally achieved a hearing with him. 
But the middle-aged man in Howard 
and Hawkins’ office had said: “You'd 
do, as far as voice goes, though it’s 
slight ; it’s not much a question of voice, 
anyway. Can you dance? And how 
are your ankles?” But she had pre- 
tended not to hear his question, and 
he had laughed jovially, and had 
added: “There, there! You'll never get 
on, if a plain business question stam- 
pedes you. You’d better let me take 
you to dinner to-morrow night.” 

“T have not a voice for grand opera,” 
she acknowledged now, with dignity, 
“but I was the first soprano in our 
church choir at home, and the Farm- 
ingdale choir is said to be the best for 
any town of its size in the State.” 

“Uh-huh, I know all about it,” re- 
sponded the landlady, in a bored man- 
ner. “I was, too. It wasn’t Farming- 
dale—it was Schuyler’s Plains, Pa. 
But I was it, just the same as you are. 
How old are you?” 

; “Really ” began Luella, half ris- 


ing. 

















“Sit down. You needn’t tell 
me if you don’t want to. 
You’re about twenty. I was 
when I came. How long ago 
do you think that was?” 

Politeness and observing 
common sense struggled in 
Luella’s breast; she compro- 
mised between the “fifteen 
years” which the former coun- 
seled her to answer, and the 
“thirty” which the latter indi- 
cated, and said: “Twenty-two 
or three?” 

“Fourteen. I’m thirty-four. 
You can’t believe it, can you?” 

“Why, of course, why, cer- 
tainly. I’m a very poor hand 
at judging ages,” declared 
Luella earnestly. She was be- 
ginning to feel a fascinated de- 
sire to hear all that the strange 
woman wished to tell her. 

“Thirty-four,” repeated the 
landlady weightily. “Do you 
know why I'm talking to you 
like this?” 

Luella speechlessly shook 
her head. 

The woman arose, and wad- 
dled to the lacquered cabinet, 
unlocked the door, took a plush album 
from a corner of the top shelf, and 
waddled back again. She held it open 
before Luella. 

“Looks sort of like you, don’t she?” 
she demanded, her finger indicating a 
tinted portrait. It was of a girl with 
brightly pink cheeks, brightly blue eyes, 
brightly golden hair, slim, young fig- 
ure, laughing lips—a silly, pert, vain, 
pretty, little creature. Luella looked at 
it. She did not think it looked par- 
ticularly like herself, except that it was 
of a young, pretty, highly colored 
creature. 

“That was me when I came,” 
clared the landlady convincingly. 


de- 
She 


closed the album, and, as the thick’ 


leaves fell together, Luella caught a 
glimpse of a rawboned, honest-eyed, 
farmer-like lad in the other side. “As 


soon as I pulled the curtains just now,” 
continued the woman, “it looked to me 
That’s 


like my old self sitting here. 
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“Neddie, boy, I want you to do something for me,” she said. 


the way I came to speak to you like I 
did. Go home, child! New York is 
no place for the like of you. I sup- 
pose there’s a young man back there in 


that Farmingdale of yours?” Luella 
nodded helplessly. “Of course. There 


always is. There was one back in 
Schuyler’s Plains. He couldn’t find 
me when he come to look for me, final- 
ly; he didn’t know what name to look 
for; he didn’t know I was Pittsburg 
Peggy by that time.” 

She relapsed into silence. Luella sat 
staring, with round, horrified eyes. 

“Go home, child. You haven’t got a 
thing to sell that New York wants to 
buy, except that bright color and that 
youngness and that aliveness. You 
haven’t got a voice; you know the real 
people have told you you haven’t got 
a voice; and, if you had, you haven't. 
got the disposition to make sacrifices 
for it. You haven’t any talent—only 
freshness. Go home!” 
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Luella stumbled to her feet, feeling 
that she had been flayed with stinging 
whips. 

“T—will you please show me the way 
out?” she faltered, blinded by tears. 

“Sure I will. But you want to re- 
member that there are some of us who 
have done worse than me. You’ve 
never seen the morgue, have you? No, 
of course, you haven’t. Well, if you 
ever want to make a woman feel that 
she’s done one useful thing in her 
wasted life, just drop a line to Mrs. 
Montagye Marston, this address, say- 
ing that you’ve gone home. Mail it 
from—what’s the name of that place 
where they think you’re the star so- 
prano of the world?” 

“Farmingdale,” replied Luella invol- 
untarily, through trembling lips. 


Mrs. Edward Walton—since seven 
o’clock of the evening before had 
Luella borne that proud titl—caught 
her husband by the lapels of his 
shabby coat as he started toward the 
office. 

“Neddie, boy, I want you to do 
something for me,” she said. 

“Anything in the world,” replied 
Ned magnificently. 

“There'll be a piece in the Farm- 
ingdale News this afternoon about our 
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wedding. Will you, before you come 
home, mark the piece with a nice, 
bright, blue pencil, and roll the paper 
up in a wrapper, and direct it, very, 
very plainly, to this address, and mail 
it? Before you come home, mind?” 

“IT will, indeed. ‘Mrs. Montague 
Marston.’ Sounds like a swell. I 
thought you said you didn’t make any 
friends in New York, and that that 
was why you couldn’t stand it any 
longer ?” 

“She was the only one—and I—well, 
I didn’t know her really well. Now, 
run along, Neddie boy, for I’ve got lots 
to do to get this barn of a house in or- 
der before your dad comes back from 
Lewiston. Wasn’t it dear of him to 
pretend he had business there for a 
week? Run along, dearest, dearest.” 

And, as a burst of song followed him 
to the garden gate, Ned lifted his hat 
in silent thanksgiving for all that had 
been vouchsafed him. 

“Though it’s a crime to the world,” 
he told himself accusingly, “for me to 
keep that voice shut up here in Farm- 
ingdale! Bless it, and her! And let 
me never forget what she has given up 
for my sake. ‘Mrs. Montague Marston, 
242 West I must remember that. 
The very first thing my wife has asked 
me to do for her!” 
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ARGARET stood at the piazza 
rail and watched the other two 
walking off across the field to- 

gether. <A faint smile of pleasure 
curved her lips, and her kind, deep 
eyes were lit with a gentle happiness. 
Her husband, coming out of the door 
behind her, and placing his hands upon 
her shoulders, caught the expression 
of her face—amused and benedictory— 
as she turned toward him. He was a 
large, eminently virile, masculine-seem- 
ing person, and he greeted her look 
with one not unlike it—a wise, tender, 
tolerant, humorous sympathy for the 
emotions of a child. 

“Well?” he asked, looking down on 
her, instead of across the explanatory 
field where his sister Caroline was mov- 
ing swiftly with young Haldean. 
“What is it has made Her Gracious- 
ness so particularly benignant this af- 
ternoon? Whose good time have you 
been mothering ?” 

Something of the glow 
from Margaret’s ingenuous 





departed 
counte- 


nance. 
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“Oh,” she said, a little awkwardly, 
“didn't you see them—Carol and Will? 
They’ve gone down to the club to- 
— and I was just watching them 
off.” 

Graham’s expression changed. His 
mouth straightened in a thin, firm line. 
His keen eyes sought the field, at the 
farthermost dip of which the two gra- 
cious, alert young figures were just dis- 
appearing into the club grounds. 

“Is he out here again to-day?” he 
demanded, with strong disfavor in his 
voice. 

Margaret nodded, her brows twisted 
in an effort to show penitence and pro- 
test at the same time. 

“I’m afraid I’ve asked him to come 
over to dinner, Len,” she said. 

Graham looked frankly annoyed. 

“Do you think it quite fair to do that 
sort of thing without giving me warn- 
ing?” he demanded. “You know how 
I feel about that—about Haldean. If 
I had known he was going to be here 
to-night, I should most certainly have 
stayed in town and dined at the club. 
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I don’t put any prohibitions upon you, 
Meg, but I do think it would be courte- 
ous for you to reciprocate by giving me 
a chance to avoid that young—to avoid 
Haldean !” 

“I’m sorry, Len. Truly I am. But 
—it was difficult. There’s something 
about him—I don’t know what it is, but 
it always makes an invitation rush to 
one’s lips.” 

“Not to mine!” 

“Oh, you dislike him! 
unprejudiced lips.” 

“To any flattered woman’s lips, you 
mean! Come now, Meg, you know 
I’m not in the least jealous. Thank 
God, I’m not built that way. The fact 
that Haldean dangled in your train for 
two years before we were married and 
made eyes at you, and doubtless made 
madrigals to you, doesn’t bother me in 
the least. It’s the man himself that 
Wearies me—not what he may have 
felt and aspired to, in regard to you. 
But you can’t deny that he has more 
interest for you than a man who hadn't 


But to any 


been notoriously in love with you 
would have.” 
“Leonard, you’re a dear, dense 


thing! If he dangled after me he dan- 
gled after half a dozen other girls— 
you know it. You couldn’t understand 
his kind—the attention-without-inten- 
tion kind. Of course, I liked his ad- 
miring me—very much, as I’m flat- 
tered when the dogs come nosing me 
and the kitten springs into my lap, and 
the horse whinnies to me. I mean that, 
of course, I love it when any agreeable 
living thing expresses a fondness for 
my society. And besides that, I liked 
Will Haldean for himself; he has an 
interesting mind.” 

“Huh!” grunted Leonard. 

“Yes, he has,” persisted Margaret. 
“And he was no more in love with me 
—as you understand love—ah, as we 
understand love, dearest !”’ she 
amended—“than if I were something 
growing in the garden. He wasn’t in 


love with any of us girls—then.” 
She uttered the last word more soft- 
ly, and her husband caught at it. 
“Why, what do you mean?” he de- 
manded. 
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“Don’t you see? Dear, blind, old 
goose, don’t you see? He’s fallen heels 
over head in love with Carol!” 

“In love with Carol!’ Carol’s broth- 
er’s face, forbidding as it had looked 
throughout the discussion of Mr, Will- 
iam Haldean’s temperament, grew posi- 
tively thunderous. “Well, that I posi- 
tively will not tolerate! As long as I 
thought you had him out because he 
amused you, I stood it—but in love 
with Carol!” 

Margaret seated herself in a deep 
chair and watched him steadily. 

“My dear Leonard,” she demanded, 
“do you know anything unworthy of 
my old friend? For he is my old 
friend!” 

“Know anything unworthy of him? 
Do you.mean to ask me if he has robbed 
a bank or embezzled trust funds or 
spent nights in a police cell for drunk- 
enness? No! But he’s a—oh, Mar- 
garet, is it possible you don’t see what 
he is? A poseur, a player of parts, a 
self-deceiving, unmanly sort of fellow? 
Squire of dames, tuppenny poet—don’t 
you see he’s not a forceful man?” 

“T see that he’s very different from 
most men,” flashed back Margaret. 
“He likes gentler things—yes. He 
likes graces, games, harmless little 
gayeties. But I’ve known him years, 
and I’ve never known him false or un- 
kind or vulgar or brutal.” 

“Did you ever know him to do an 
honest day’s work?” 

“Not at horseshoeing or stock brok- 
ing or potato digging or any of the 
things which you, and men with your 
definitions of life, call work!” cried 
Margaret tempestuously. “But a lot of 
his verse is charming. And if Elaine 
Evelythe puts on the play he’s at work 
on—and she’s asked to see it—he’ll 
make more money in a month than you 
do in six. And I suppose you’d think 
that proved his standing on the ‘day’s 
work’ basis.” 

Leonard looked curiously at his ex- 
cited wife. 

“I’m just that sort, am I not, Meg,” 
he asked dryly, “to measure a man’s 
worth in the world by the price it pays 
him? I think you'll own to yourself 
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by and by that that gibe fell short. But 
all that you’ve said is merely that Hal- 
dean is a dilettante at literature, and 
that he happens to be agreeable to you. 
You haven’t controverted my statement 
that he is a posing, playing fellow who 
treats life as if it were a matter of 
amateur theatricals.” 

“You haven’t asked about Carol’s 
feelings,” suggested Margaret. 

Again her husband’s brow grew 
dark. 

“She'll have a good, long time in 
which to let them ripen,” he declared. 
“She’s four years shy of twenty-five 
yet, and, thank Providence, I’m her 
, trustee until that age.” 

“Do you suppose Will wants her few 
thousands?” asked Margaret scornful- 
ly. “You know him very little!” 

“No, I don’t suppose he wants them 
or thinks about them, and I am quite 
sure he would make a very dramatic 
episode out of his renunciation of them. 
But Carol is not a complete fool, and 
she won’t marry him to starve in a 
garret with him. Besides, isn’t all this 
mere imagination on your part—about 
Carol’s caring, I mean? Surely she 
hasn’t said anything ?” 

“Surely she hasn’t,” agreed Mar- 
garet. “Carol would be about as likely 
to come exposing her feelings to me, 
or to any one else, as she would be to 
walk off the cliff. She’s a very re- 
served girl—shy, a little, and immense- 
ly proud.” 

“And you mean to tell me she—a 
girl like that, proud, quiet, thoughtful 
—would fall in love with a mercurial 
weathercock like Haldean? Where’s 
your common sense, Meg?” 

“Where’s yours?” retorted Meg. “Of 
course, she’s just the sort who would! 
But come on, dear—don’t let’s quarrel 
about it. Come on down to the beach 
before dinner. The tide’s right for a 
swim, and you'll feel better after one. 
And don’t be nasty to Will at dinner.” 

She dragged her husband by the arm, 
and led him off the piazza and down 
toward the beach—in the opposite di- 
rection from the little golf course 
where Carol and Haldean were playing 
their characteristic games—Carol’s de- 
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liberate, conscientious, intent; Hal- 
dean’s erratic, indifferent, spasmodic. 
When they all met an hour and a 
half later at dinner, Leonard Graham 
tried courteously to control the impa- 
tience with which the younger man al- 
ways filled him. Haldean was only 
three or four years his junior, but 
somehow he always managed to receive 
the allowance due to extreme youth. 
When his sallies were touched with 
folly, ‘they wefe forgiven as the out- 


bursts of a boy; whereas, if Leonard, 


Graham had ever been merely silly 
when he obviously intended to be witty 
or merry, the charitable judgment of 
the community would have been that 
he must be drunk. His fellows forgave 
Haldean’s inconsequence as to a settle- 
ment in life, on the ground that he 


.“would find himself” when he was 4 


little older—ignoring the fact that he 
was already thirty. That Graham, at 
thirty-four, was the responsible treas- 
urer of his firm, a weighty man of af- 
fairs, was taken equally for granted. 
At every point the two were antipa- 
thetic. Haldean’s white flannels—the 
accepted evening dress of the little 
summer settlement by the sea—were an 
offense to Graham, albeit he wore a 
duplicate costume. But he was con- 
scious that he did not wear his with 
quite the same air—free, flowing, care- 
less a little, as though existence were 
a fancy-dress party. As for Haldean’s 
loose red tie, knotted below his eager, 
thin, handsome, dark face, that was an 
unpardonable affront to Graham. 

He watched Carol rather narrowly 
during the evening. Were all the 
women mad, blind, imbecile? he asked 
himself angrily, when he saw how his 
sister’s grave eyes lighted for this 
young jackanapes, how her rare smile 
bubbled into rarer laughter at his 
whimsicalities, how she followed him 
with something caressing and maternal 
in her glance as he moved. Not a man 
whom he knew—not one!—had a 
kindlier feeling for Haldean than su- 
perior toleration; ninety out of every 
hundred had not even that. And yet 
women liked him, made a pet of him, 
listened to his absurd talk with re- 
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spectful interest. Even his own wife, 
his Margaret, whom he had won away 
from the young fool—he told himself 
this with hot pride, putting down the 
recollection that Margaret had denied 
Haldean’s possession of any matri- 
monial intentions toward her—even his 
own wife liked the boy, was openly 
fond of him, openly amused at what 
she called his humor, openly interested 
in what she called his mind. His mind! 
And simple, primeval jealousy wrought 
with acquired masculine habit to make 
Graham scorn the youth. 

Haldean, mandolin in hand—with 
what triple contempt did Graham de- 
spise that instrument of melody and all 
its professors!—had thrown himself 
upon the steps, a stone pillar for his 
support, the light from the open door 
of the living room streaming upon him. 
He was a long, slim, graceful figure 
in the radiance from the house, and his 
dark eyes were devouring the gloom 
above him where Carol sat. He had 
asked her what he should sing—of 
course, the creature had a voice for 
summer evenings, Graham conceded 
with a snort of disgust—and she had 
replied, with a little telltale break in 
her voice: “Oh, ‘Drink to Me Only 
With Thine Eyes,’ if you will.” 

Graham listened with loathing and a 
most unwilling admiration. The boy’s 
light notes were true and sweet, the 
melody tender, the words of the old 
Elizabethan poem exquisite; a quarter 
of a mile away the sea—a benign inlet 
here—washed the shore with gentle 
murmur; there was the scent of blos- 
soms on the air. Haldean was so com- 
pletely in the setting that Leonard 
could not endure it. 

When the last note died upon the air, 
he pushed back his chair with a harsh, 
grating sound, infinitely soothing to his 
own irritated soul, and remarked: 
“Come on, Meg, over to the Wrights’, 
and let’s have a game of bridge.” 

When Margaret declined, he felt a 
burst of bitter jealousy. He could 
barely control himself to speak civilly. 

“Oh, very well,” he said. “I think 
I’ll run over, anyway, for an hour or 
so. You'll excuse me, Haldean?” 
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Haldean’s assent bespoke the utmost 
cordiality in excusing him. He felt, 
as he went off through the scented 
darkness, that Haldean found him a 
discordant figure in his own house, re- 
joiced when he left it, frankly dis- 
liked him as a creature of a more mun- 
dane sphere than the one he inhabited. 
And Margaret preferred to waste her 
time with that singing fool, that 
troubadour, that play actor, rather 
than to walk on the beach with him, 
her husband, her lover! He forgot, in 
righteous rage against her bad taste, 
that he had not invited Margaret to 
walk on the beach. That night, when 
he reproached her for her desertion of 
him, she turned astonished eyes upon 
him. 

“But, Len!” she cried. “I thought 
you didn’t want Carol to be thrown 
alone with him. I stayed at home to 
chaperon her.” 


Leonard grunted an_ unintelligible 
apology. 


“Margaret,” he demanded the next 
morning, “women are supposed to have 
tact. Can’t you tactfully keep that boy 
away from us, and frotn Carol, the rest 
of the summer? Don’t forbid him the 
house, of course, but have engage- 
ments when he comes out.” 

“Please, Leonard, dear, don’t be ab- 
surd,” replied Margaret, with consid- 
erable asperity. “I can’t and won't be 
rude to Will Haldean, whom I’ve 
known and liked all my life, and who 
has never been anything but a dear 
friend to me. If you choose to forbid 
him your house, all right, go ahead. 
If you choose to forbid Carol to see 
him, you may do that eminently wise 
thing, too. Only that will be the exact 
way to send them marching hand in 
hand to the nearest justice of the 
peace.” 

“T don’t want to do anything dras- 
tic; that is why I tried to bespeak your 
assistance in managing the situation 
with a little tact. But you’re not in- 
clined to lend it. Wery well, I'll man- 
age it alone—without tact. I’m not 
going to have that fellow hanging 
around Carol. That’s all there is about 














“Will you tell me the real ground of 
your dislike of him?” pleaded Mar- 
garet. “TI am so sure that if you try to 
reason about it you will find that it 
rests on nothing, and I believe that you 
are too just and kind to persist in an 
unreasonable course.” 

“He’s a trifler—at work, at art, at 
love.” 

“He’s not a trifler at love, Len. I 
won’t discuss the other points now. 
But he is not a trifler at love. He is 
one of the few, the very few, men in 
the world who like women, admire 
them, enjoy their society, their talk, 
their looks, without one thought of 
marriage or possession agitating his 
pulses. In a way, his mind is like ours 
—more like than the average man’s, I 
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And yet women liked him, made a pet of him, listened to his absurd talk with respectful interest. 








mean. I’ve known him twenty years, 
and I know what I’m talking about. 
He’s not a philanderer; he’s more a— 
a—a—playmate,” she ended. 

“Ah!” sneered Leonard. “And his 
playmaking is never misunderstood, I 
suppose ?” 

“Oh, ves, it has been, sometimes. 
And those misunderstandings have 
given rise to the sort of talk on which 
you have built your opinion. He has 
sometimes admired and played with 
girls who were as vulgarly bent upon 
matrimony as some men are on their 
so-called pleasure, and who resented it 
bitterly that his was not the same goal. 
I don’t for a minute say that our so- 
ciety is high-minded and light-hearted 
enough for a man like Will to be loose 
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in it without occasional trouble. But 
it has never been his fault. I tell you, 
I know him. And he has never been 
in love in all his life until he met your 
sister Carol. Can’t you see the dif- 
ference ?” 

“No. [’'m not capable of understand- 
ing these hair-split distinctions. The 
man may not have been a scoundrel— 
I never said he was—but he has been 
a philanderer, and, if I can help it, 
Carol shall never marry such a one. 
But apart from that, will you defend 
him from the rest of the attack? Has 
he ever done anything but play at 
work ?” 

“T don’t know. I know that he has 
never sat down in an office from nine 
till five daily for more than a month at 
a time. But his work is different. I 
don’t know how to compute it. I think 
the things he writes are lovely. 
Whether he works hard to write them 
I don’t know. Whether: he can earn a 
living by writing I don’t know——” 

“T do,” interrupted her husband 
grimly. “He can’t.” 

“But, anyway, that isn’t very impor- 
tant to my mind. He has a little 
money Oh, I know it’s very lit- 
tle, Len—but he doesn’t want much; 
he doesn’t care for the things money 
will buy. And if he and Carol do care 
for each other, her little and his little 
would keep them very happily, some- 
where, in a modest way, and he could 
do his work.” 

“He could live on his wife’s income 
and write immortal literature which no 
one would publish because it was too 
good. But don’t you see, Margaret, 
that if he would consent to do any 
such thing, he would be utterly unfit 
for Carol? Don’t you see that the 
first instinct of every man who is a 
man, and not a posturing monkey, is 
to provide for the woman he loves? 
And if he lacks that instinct, he’s no 
man—and I’d see my sister marry him 
with a very heavy heart.” 

“You don’t do him justice,” said 
Margaret sadly. “And you’re likely to 
make them very unhappy because of it, 
for Carol adores you and will break 
her heart if she has to oppose you.” 








“I suppose,” said Graham, “that I 
seem to you a horrible Philistine, in- 
capable of seeing the higher, finer 
things of life?” 

“Dearest, don’t put words into my 
mouth, I think nothing of the sort. I 
think you’re prejudiced. But some day, 
perhaps, you'll see things otherwise, 
and, when you do, you'll be the first to 
admit your wrong judgment before.” 

“My dear, I’ve seen your young 
protégé play many parts; he’s always 
playing them, always attitudinizing, al- 
ways imagining himself the hero of 
some sort of scene just neatly ar- 
ranged by the cosmic sceneshifters for 
his benefit. Well, if I ever see him 
play the part of a man, an’ p.ay it 
simply and well, I'll admit there’s been 
something wrong in my view of him.” 

“T’ve seen him play many parts, too, 
since you choose to put it that way. 
Always graceful, sunshiny, pleasing 
parts. And it may even be that he 
does see the world set as a stage. But 
I have complete confidence that there 
isn't any part he can set himself to do 
which will be too hard for him,” 
boasted Margaret, with a sense of an- 
ger at what seemed to her her hus- 
band’s injustice. 

‘As I said, when I see him play the 
man among men, not the pet among 
the ladies, I'll admit I’ve misjudged 
him. Until then, do try to keep him 
off the premises.” 

It was with a rather perfunctory kiss 
that he left her to hurry to the station. 
At the garden gate he encountered 
Haldean—poor Haldean, who had no 
heavy masculine occupation to call him 
up to town by nine o’clock, but who 
cheerfully announced to his detractor 
that he had come to keep a daybreak 
engagement with Carol. Graham 
looked ironically at his watch, and re- 
marked that probably eight-five did 
seem daybreak to poets whose special- 
ty was the morning dew, but that for 
his own part he was getting down 
to business very late these summer 
days. Then he nodded abruptly and 
went on. 

Carol was not yet downstairs, love 
not having afflicted her with insomnia, 















and Margaret took advantage of her 
chance to speak seriously to Haldean 
about his work. 

“How is the play getting on?” she 
asked. 

“Haven’t touched it for six weeks, 
dear lady,” replied Haldean lightly. 

“Are you never going to touch it 
again ?” 

“Some time—if ever it seems impor- 
tant again. But what a dull fool I 
would be to go writing plays and 
poems when—ah, when I° can live 
them! Would I not be, Madam Mar- 
garet ?” 

“T thought you told me,” pursued 
Meg, avoiding the discussion of rela- 
tive values, *‘that Elaine Evelythe 
wanted to see the play when it was 
done ?” 

“So she said when she read the 
scenario—the polite creature! And, 
when it is done, she may see it. She’s 
a nice woman, and I’ll not deny her any 
trifling pleasure like that. But it isn’t 
going to be done for some time. Don’t 
be a croaker, Meggy. Don’t recite to 
me that nasty little tale about the ant 
and the cricket. For I’m having the 
time of my life. I never have been so 
happy. I never knew what living was 
before. So please be kind, and don’t 
talk like the dean of a college faculty 
pointing out life’s responsibilities.” 

“You’re incorrigible,” sighed Mar- 
garet. “And silly, my dear boy—silly, 
silly, silly!” 

“No, I’m not. I’m wise with the 
eternal wisdom. I am going to have 
this summer through; and then watch 
me, Meg, watch me in the role of a 
hard-working man of affairs!” 

The phrase, after her husband’s in- 
sistence upon Haldean’s essentially the- 
atrical quality, annoyed her. 

“In the role! Do you. ever regard 
the world as anything but a stage, 
Will, or your own performances as 
anything but momentary parts? Don’t 





ing a plain man in a simple, humdrum 
world of plain men?” 
He stared at her a little reflectivelv. 
“T believe you’ve hit upon the vital 
flaw in my otherwise perfect charac- 
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ter,’ he answered after a minute’s 
thought. “It’s true. Everything is 
pleasantly scenic with me; and I dare 
say that is not the way in which 
bridges are built, and laws made, and 
calico* sold, and all the great, impor- 
tant work of the world carried on, But 
one thing is true, Margaret, dear, and 
that is that there is something at last 
which I should like to snatch from the 
world of make-believe, one thing which 
I want to make real and permanent. 
Ah—she is coming down.” 

And when Carol ran into the room, 
limpid-eyed and fair, his look told that 
all Margaret’s dismal wisdom and all 
his own momentary self-questionings 
were forgotten. 

Obedient to her husband’s_ wish, 
Margaret avoided all the opportunities 
afforded her by her sister-in-law and 
Haldean to invite that irresponsible 
youth to stay to dinner again. He ap- 
peared upon her piazza in the middle 
of the afternoon, and spoke falsely of 
an intention to return to town in time 
for dinner. Carol’s glance besought 
her, and Haldean’s own was rather 
pleading, but Margaret pricked at her 
embroidery and said that the four- 
forty-two was the best of the afternoon 
trains into town. The four-forty-two 
was whistling out of the station before 
Haldean referred to town again, and 
then it was with a palpably simulated 
surprise. 

“The only good train you said, too, 
didn’t you?” he remarked. 

“The only good one, but the five- ~six 
and the five-fifty will both get you in 
in time for dinner.” 

“She isn’t going to ask me to stay,” 
Haldean confided lugubriously to 
Carol, abandoning subterfuge. 

“No, I’m not,” announced Margaret 
placidly. “You ought to go home and 
go to work.” 

“Adamantine, isn’t she?’ Again 
Haldean addressed Carol. ‘But, Mar- 
gie, if I should have a humble chop at 
the club—I’ve got a change over there, 
you know—would I be persona non 
grata on the Graham piazza this even- 
ing? Of course, if there’s a shortage 
in the larder, I’d be the last to insist 
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upon dinner. But the piazza, now, 
Margie—the piazza?” 

“Sorry, but we are all going out for 
a sail with the Deckers,” replied Mar- 
garet. 

“And the Deckers—unfortunate 
Deckers !—don’t know me! Well, if 
you’re going to be cold-bloodedly in- 


the perils and pitfalls of unfamiliar city 
life. If it is early enough, I will even 
take you to luncheon—with the austere 
Mrs, Graham’s permission.” 

Carol laughed, but Margaret did not 
smile at his sallies. She heard the two 
make some appointment with a small 
disturbance in her breast. She did like 
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“That? Playing to the gallery, Graham, that’s all, upon my word.” 


hospitable, I think I will go up to town. 
And you see how you'll like that! 
When are you coming up to look after 
your Causeway Street kids?” he added 
to Carol. 

“Thursday,” the girl 
smiling. 

“Tf you will tell me what train, I 
will meet you and protect you from all 


answered, 





Will, and she loved Carol, and she 
could have rejoiced whole-heartedly in 
their young romance, had not the 
frowning vision of her husband hov- 
ered in the background of her mind. 
Moreover, his words, his views, could 
not fail of their impression upon her. 
After all, men knew men, knew life, 
knew men’s responsibilities and stand- 











ards, better than women. What if 
Carol should marry the boy and the 
marriage turn out badly? All these 
doubts and misgivings were in her 
mind as she gave him her hand in an 
absent, vague farewell. 

But the leave-taking had been pre- 
mature, as she discovered when she 
appeared on the Deckers’ piazza three 
or four hours later. For there, on the 
second step, sprawled Haldean, com- 
fortable, very much at home, with Mrs. 
Decker’s laughter at his conversation 
ringing out above him, and Decker 
looking on tolerantly from the back- 
ground. The porch was_ brightly 
lighted behind its screening vines, and 
Carol’s look of sudden, vivid joy was 
plain to her brother’s angry eyes. 

“Mrs. Graham wonders how I 
achieved the coup of being one of your 
guests,” said Haldean, turning to Mrs. 
Decker, after the general hubbub of 
greetings had subsided. “She herself 
would have none of me this evening. 
Well, inhospitable one, I met Rogers 
when I was banished from your piazza 
this afternoon, and Rogers is to be one 
of Mrs, Decker’s boatload to-night, and 
we both met Mrs. Decker when her 
machine had gone back on her, and 


“And you mended it for her?” 
sneered Graham, too much irritated to 
be civil. 

“Not at all. I humbly tried to enter- 
tain the lady while Rogers crawled un- 
der her car and repaired it.” 

“You chose the better part,” com- 
mented Graham. 

“My dear Graham, the cause of my 
astonishing success in life is due solely 
to my own perception of the analogous 
fact in every situation.” é 

There was something challenging 
about the manner of both’ the men. 
Margaret struck nervously in with a 
question about the boat, and in a few 
minutes the party had set out for the 
landing. The moon was just rising 
over the eastern edge of the sea where 
Vonner’s Bay curved back from it 
around a much-indented shore. The air 
was warm, from the south, soft with 
undefined suggestions of sweet odors. 
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Carol and Haldean unconsciously fell 
behind the little procession. 

“On such a night as this,’” he 
quoted, looking across the bay, and 
then bringing his eyes back to her. 
Then his vein changed abruptly. “On 
such a night as this, shall we consider 
why your brother dislikes me so?” 

“Oh!” protested the girl, startled. 
“Why—but he doesn’t.” 

“He does, indeed, and it’s beginning 
to be more apparent than is—permissi- 
ble. Is it because—you and I “i 

She fell away from him a pace. 

“Ts it because I love you?” he said, 
walking close to her side. “Ah, Carol, 
is that the reason? For I do, I do, with 
all my heart and with all my soul and 
with all the joy that is in me. And 
to-night we are going to sail upon the 
silver sea for the islands of the blest, 
are we not? For you care for me, too, 
do you not?” 

“Oh, I do, I do!” she cried, in a lit- 
tle, half-strangled sob. 

He took her hand, on the white 
beach, and they both forgot the dislike 
of her brother. 

It was a small party that boarded the 
Deckers’ sailboat, the white Falcon, 
consisting merely of the Deckers them- 
selves, the Grahams, Haldean, Carol, 
Rogers, and a young woman who was 
visiting the Deckers—a young woman 
with a long neck and untidy hair, the 
very visible bony contour of whose face 
was said to give many sculptors much 
pleasure—an artistic young woman, in 
short. The skipper was waiting at the 
landing—a lounging, thin figure with a 
salty air. As the party disposed itself, 
with cushions and rugs, Haldean man- 
aged to place himself opposite Carol, 
where the light shone goldenly upon 
her. He did not try, as less poetic 
lovers might have done, to sit beside 
her, that he might win now and then 
the shy pressure of her fingers beneath 
a friendly screening wrap. And her 
face, shining on him beneath the gossa- 
mer folds of a long white veil, gave 
him thanks for his delicacy. 

The artistic young lady and Rogers, 
a youth whose musical education had 
never advanced beyond the melodies of 
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his college glee club, were of the opin- 
ion that a moonlight sail was not, prop- 
erly speaking, a moonlight sail at all 
unless there was singing. They tried 
to hit upon some common knowledge 
of music to enable them to supply the 
lack in the evening, but were failing. 

“Haldean, didn’t you bring along 
your mandolin?” demanded Graham. 

“Oh, does Mr, Haldean play? How 
sweet!” cried Mrs. Decker. 

“No, I didn’t bring it,” replied Hal- 
dean, while Carol’s rapt face faintly 
clouded at the insolence of her broth- 
er’s tone. 

“But you have brought your voice,” 
insisted Graham. “Mr. Haldean sings 
as well as plays, Mrs. Decker—there 
is no graceful accomplishment he 
lacks.” 

“Oh, Mr. Haldean, do—just to get 
us started!” cried the artistic young 
woman. 

“Oh, please do sing for us,” pleaded 
Mrs. Decker. 

“If you don’t mind,” Haldean begged 
off, “I’d rather not to-night.” 

“Oh, come now, Haldean,” said Gra- 
ham, with the unspoken insult always 
roughening his voice, “don’t refuse. 
My reputation is at stake as well as 
yours; I’ve vouched for you as an en- 
tertainer beyond all others. Bear me 
out.” 

“We're not critical, you know, Mr. 
Haldean,” remarked Mrs. Decker tact- 
fully. 

“You don’t sing yourself, Decker?” 
went on Graham, turning to his slow, 
corpulent host. 

Decker laughed at the idea. 

“My usefulness to society ends when 
I pull down my desk lid every after- 
noon,” he answered, but the answer 
held the customary masculine pride in 
his lack of mere graces. “But you’re 
not so unfit as I for the charmed cir- 
cles, Mr. Haldean,” he added politely. 
“Won’t you give us something?” 

Graham sneeringly waited for the 
reply, while Margaret watched her hus- 
band with a troubled brow, and the 
pained sense that he was mysteriously 
behaving in a way unworthy himself. 
“T seem to be playing the part of a 





very coy young lady,” said Haldean, 
with a slight laugh. “It’s a role I don’t 
admire, so—if you really want to spoil 
the moonlight and the water, here 
goes.” 

“Role!” muttered Graham in an un- 
dertone to his wife. 

But Haldean, fixing his eyes on 
Carol, began: 


“Bid me to live, and I will live 
Thy protestant to be; 

Or bid me love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee——” 


and on through all the tender stanzas 
to the last: P 


“Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 
The very eyes of me; 

And hast command of every part 
To live and die for thee.” 


There was the beginning of a little 
burst of applause and thanks from the 
women, borne lightly on the undertone 
of Decker’s deep-booming hostly grati- 
tude. Carol, leaning a little forward, 
let her radiant eyes reply to his song. 
And suddenly there was a sound of 
grating and ripping. The sentences 
broke off abruptly. There was inquiry 
on the faces—inquiry and fright. Only 
Carol and Haldean, aloft in upper re- 
gions where sounds of earthly disturb- 
ance penetrated slowly, did not hear 
for a second the ominous noise, the 
ominous silence. 

Mr. Decker’s skipper came from be- 
hind some shrouding canvas. 

“There ain’t a reef inthis part of 
Vonner’s Bay,” he protested loudly, 
vainly, against the fact. ‘Not a reef. 
I don’t know what we can have struck 

“Ah—h—h!” screamed the artistic 
guest. “There’s water coming in!” 

They followed the direction of her 
frightened, fascinated eyes, and true— 
the moonlight shone silver upon a si- 
lent, rising pool in the pit of the boat. 
The women, all but Carol, cried out in 
faint, affrighted voices. 

“Here, you!” cried the skipper indis- 
criminately, “bail her out. Bail her 
out, I say!” He was throwing them 
pail, cups, anything, and the boat was 
careening on its unsteady obstruction. 
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“Bail her out, and I'll get her off. 
Come, Mr. Decker!” 

Mrs. Decker and her guest were 
crying unrestrainedly, with little moans 
of sheer terror. Margaret was quiet, 
but the feet with which she tried to 
move toward the place of the rising 
water, the hands which essayed to 
grasp a dipper, were limp. Decker, big 
and lumbering, tried to follow the cap- 
tain’s directions. 

“Here—it needs a slimmer man—a 
man steadier on his feet.” The latter 
impatiently ordered his employer back 
to the pit. “Here—you, sir—the sing- 
ing gentleman.” 

The “singing gentleman’ was en- 
gaged in whispering to Carol. “Oh, 
thank God, thank God, that we spoke 
to-night! Now nothing matters, noth- 
ing else!” while he bailed as rapidly 
as he could. 

His face was bright and eager as 
he replied to the skipper. 

“Ay, ay, sir!” he called gaily, in a 
tone that inspirited them. Margaret 
found the blood flow warmly again in 
her veins, 

“Come forward, sir. You're lighter 
on your feet,” explained the skipper, 
and in a second Haldean was obeying 
his orders in the rigging. 

As they pushed off the rock, which 
the skipper still declared to be non- 
existent on all charts of the bay, the 
water rushed in through the hole more 
swiftly, in greater volume, than it had 
done before. It seemed that the ef- 
forts of the bailers were almost as in- 
effectual as would have been an ef- 
fort to bail out the sea itself. 

“Can we make the nearest shore?” 
asked Haldean, in a low voice. 

“Doubt it.” The skipper bit the 
words off jerkily. “We kin try, 
though. Any of you good for a three- 
mile swim?” he added. 

A scream arose from the excitable 
women in the little group, and Mrs. 
Decker threw overboard her bailing 
can in a hysterical outbreak of de- 
spair. Rogers gave in, too, complete- 
ly. 

“My God, my God,” he kept mut- 
tering. “T can’t swim! I can’t swim! 
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I never learned.” He repeated the fact 
of autobiographical interest with a sort 
of surprise in his tone. “I never 
learned.” 

In all the confusion, Graham was 
dumb. He moved automatically, un- 
der the direction of the skipper. He 
did not join Rogers in his whimper- 
ing, and his motions lacked the confu- 
sion, the lumbering thick-headness, of 
Decker. But they. were not his own. 
They were those of a man dazed by 
the unfamiliar. Once Margaret came 
close to him and clung to him. He 
stroked her hair absently, saying: 
“There, there,” but it was without the 
accent of real recognition. 

“Is there no small boat—no dinghy 
—no dory?” demanded Haldean of the 
skipper. i 

That potentate compressed his lips 
grimly and shook his head. 

“No—more fool me! I let her take 
it’—he nodded toward the owner’s 
wailing wife—“to row up Rice’s Creek, 
an’ blamed if she didn’t leave it up 
there by the willers, an’ come home 
with some folks in an automobile!” 

“Can we make the shore?” Haldean 
asked once imore. 

The other man, treating him alone as 
an equal, looked at the ever-rising 
water in the hold. 

NiGe- 

“Any rocket to let off—anything to 
attract attention?” 

“Not a single thing. An’ they 
couldn’t get out in time to do much 
good if we had.” 

“There may be some one sailing the 
other side of that point of rocks, 1f we 
could only attract attention. How about 
setting something afire?” 

“Good idea—if there’s any one 
there.” 

“Carol,” said Haldean, leaning over 
the girl, “give me your veil, dear. All 
of you women give me your veils— 
anything light and inflammable that 
you have.” 

Carol had unwound the long scarf 
from her hair with one hand, while the 
other plied the long-handled dipper 
with which she sought to make head- 
way against the waters of Vonner’s 
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Bay. She leaned over to unwrap the 
veil from the bowed head of the artis- 
tic girl, who was moaning uselessly. In 
her eyes, as she handed her lover the 
gauzy things, was the smile of deep 
and unquestioning understanding and 
joy. Graham, watching them dully as 
he had watched everything since the 
danger first threatened, marked their 
looks, but as something which had no 
vital interest for him. 

At the bow of the stricken boat, Hal- 
dean stood, grasping the mast in some 
fashion. He was puffing a cigarette, 
and he held the veil—Carol’s ‘against 
it. In a minute the filmy stuff ignited 
—he added the other veils, and, with 
them blazing, ignited the firmer fabrics 
which the girl had somehow gotten 
-from her women companions. <A ban- 
ner of light flame floated wide on the 
beautiful silver and blue night. He held 
the stuff, waving it, until it was burned 
to the last inch in his fingers. Then 
the calm waters below put out the re- 
maining spot of light. Around the end 
of the grove, hopelessly rocky on the 
side on which the white Falcon sailed, 
sailed placidly a boat. Had it seen their 
signal? Had it come in answer? The 
skipper gave a mighty hail across the 
calm air, and an answering shout 
reached them, toned down to some- 
thing faint and melodious. 

ut already it was late. 

“By gorry, maybe we'll have to jump 
for it even yet!” cried the captain, in 
less than five minutes. “But they’ll be 
here—they’ve put out a small boat— 
they'll be here to pick us up. We must 
climb up on the edge! Don't let go 
until the last minute! She’s settling, 
but she may last out—only, be ready to 
jump—and to swim—when I say so!” 

The two women, Mrs. Decker and 
her guest, were screaming, and had 
finally, lost the last semblance of self- 
control. It required all Decker’s 
strength to hold them back from mad- 
ness. Rogers was useless. So, in his 
queer, quiet way. was Leonard Gra- 
ham. He seemed like one already dead; 
already beyond the power of any earth- 
ly message to move. Margaret looked 
at him with wide, frightened eyes; the 
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danger did not terrify her as her hus- 
band’s bearing under it did. 


“Sing, Will—sing!’ commanded 
Carol, with sudden inspiration. 

He looked upon her with the same 
look of understanding she had given 
him, and broke at once into singing— 
that first drowned the cry of the hys- 
terical women and then silenced it, that 
pierced the mental deadness which had 
already seized upon Leonard Graham. 
At first it was only the joyful sound 
that reached them—the sure, -trium- 
phant, steady melody floating out, as 
the banner of flame had floated, on the 
silver air. But by and by the words 
themselves penetrated : 


“These eyes again thine eyes shall see, 
These hands again thine hand enfold, 
And all chaste blessings can be told 

Shall with us everlasting be.” 


“Stand on the edge! Just one more 
second, and we'll do it without a wet- 
ting,” cried the skipper joyfully and 
confidently, while a shout of encour- 
agement came from the little boat hur- 
trying toward them from the nearing 
sloop. 

It was Haldean who held back Rog- 
ers with a firm hand from making the 
first leap toward the rescuers—a fact 
which Graham, again alert, awake, 
helpful, noted. It was Haldean, and 
not himself, though now he was cour- 
ageously ready ‘for anything, who 
stayed aboard with the captain until the 
rest were safely on the other boat. It 
was Haldean, looking in the moonlight 
as though the whole thing were some 
gigantic, gay, adventurous scene from 
a play, who left the boat as her last 
timber was submerged. 


“Haldean,” he said, late that night 
when, adieux with the Decker contin- 
gent over and excitement subsided, 
they reached the Graham cottage, “it 
was pretty fine—the way you took the 
situation to-night.” 

“That? Playing to the gallery, Gra- 
ham, that’s all, upon my word.” 

“Do you know,” went on Graham, 
not attending to the other’s denial of 
courage, “I have never happened to be 











in a situation of immediate danger be- 
fore in my life. One doesn’t know 
one’s self until one has had the experi- 
ence. I hope another such occasion 
would find me better prepared. One 
doesn’t know one’s self until one has 
faced the prospect of immediate death. 
Nor other men,” he added humbly, 
“until he has seen them face it. Tell 
me, will you, how you felt when you 
realized that—it might be all-in with 
us?” ‘ 

“Oh, I didn’t realize anything so sol- 
emn,” said the younger man. “Life 
has always seemed a pretty good game 
to me, and I’ve liked playing it—hard! 
And—fitting into it, as I’ve happened 
to find it. Do you take me? Well, 
there was all the excitement—and the 
joy, if I may call it so—of that; and 
then there was the sense of Carol’s 
being there, and of our loving each 
other. Do you know,” he finished re- 
flectively, ‘though it sounds like the 
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rottenest sentimentality to say so, I 
honestly believe that nothing else mat- 
tered to-night but that? Surely not a 
little thing like drowning!” 

“And you felt the same way, Carol, 
I suppose?” said her brother, with 
something rather wistful in his voice. 
“Ought I to be ashamed to admit that 
it didn’t strike me that way—the situa- 
tion? However,” he cheered himself, 
and them—for they were unused to the 
self-deprecating note in him—‘‘when 
you have been married to her four 
years, you won’t want to drown, you 
won't want to lose a single second of 
life with her that can be saved. We'll 
ta'k details to-morrow, Haldean. And 
Carol, sister, you'll be wanting an early 
marriage, I suppose.” 

And Carol never understood why 
Margaret greeted this speech with an 
outburst of hysterical laughter which 
put the hysterics of the other women 
on the boat utterly to the blush. 
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Wanderers Three 


ITTLE brown river, slipped down through the hills— 
Child of the forest, your wild singing thrills; 
Tell me why are you faring? 


Murmur and dance with my birch-bark canoe, 
Strange are the st6ries you whisper, you two. 
See down below the moon staring. 


Sleepless, the sea calls us, down through the dark, 
Where waits for my coming a dream-laden bark ; 
Oh, the rich stores she is bearing! 


Down through the shades we fly; wanderers three— 
Frail little boat, what is waiting for thee, 
And little brown river, so daring? 





Cora D. FENTON. 
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LLAN was a very little boy when 
his father went away to the 
Philippines with his regiment, 

and he and his mother were left behind 
at the army post at Monterey. He was 
so small then that he could not remem- 
ber what came next in ““Now I lay me 
down to sleep,” so his mother always 
said it with him. But he was not too 
small to remember his promise. That 
night, when they came to “God bless 
mother,” he raised his head from the 
“snuggly” place on his mother’s knee 
and interrupted her: 

“You need not ask God to take care 
of you, mother. I promised father I 
would do that.” 

Then he crawled into bed and 
dreamed all night of the bolo-men and 
of the little chocolate-colored boy his 
father was to bring home for him to 
play with. 

Now, Alian was a big boy, six and a 
half years old, and for nearly four years 
he had taken care‘of mother and of a 
little baby sister, who had come to live 
with them soon after father went away. 

One day the orderly brought his 
mother a telegram: 


Sick-leave. 
JoHN ForSyTHE. 


Will arrive Juniata. 
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Mrs. Forsythe read the telegram and 
then began to cry. Allan was so fright- 
ened he ran over to the colonel’s for 
kind Mrs. Stanton. And then when he 
came back with her his mother began 
to laugh and cry at the same time, while 
she told him his father was coming 
home. 

For three days mother had gone 
around the house smiling and singing, 
and for three days Allan had submitted 
gracefully to Maggie’s scrubbing him, 
and had tried to remember her instruc- 
tions to keep clean, so father would not 
be ashamed of him. To-day he was all 
dressed up in his new khaki soldier 
suit, and Betsy, his little sister, was 
toddling up and down Officer’s Row 
dressed in her very best white dress; 
while mother was up-stairs putting on 
her beautiful pink one—because pink 
was father’s favorite color. 

“Hello, Allan! Say, what are you 
dressed up for?” 

Tommy Howell and Marcus and Ted 
Wilton came tearing down the row in 
Tommy’s patrol-wagon, and hailed Al- 
lan. 

“My father’s coming home to-day. 
He’s hero of Blockhouse Number Six.” 

The wagon came to a stop, after 

















much curveting on the part of the 
horses, Marcus and Ted; and Allan eyed 
them exultingly. Their fathers were 
not heroes—they only lived in the post 
and drilled every day, and went down- 
town every night to parties and the the- 
ater. 

“Father’s got sick-leave, and he’s 
coming home. He’s got a big sword— 
bigger than the adjutant’s—that he cuts 
up bolo-men with. He’s going to bring 
me a chocolate-colored bolo-boy to play 
with. Maybe I'll let you play with him, 
too. Say, Tommy, give me a ride. I 
promised mother I wouldn’t play circus 
or war because 
I’ve got to FFF 
stay clean for MAG 7 
father. I won’t f Mh 1) 
get mussed up Ay 
riding, and I'll 
let you have 
my fire engine 
all day to-mor- 
row.” 

The engine 
was the most 
prized and en- 
vied possession 
in the post, so 
Tommy _- got 
down and Allan 
climbed in. And 
in a few min- 
utes the patrol 
dashed up the 
row with the 
gong clanging, 
almost up- 
setting little 
Betsy Forsythe 
in its mad dash 
toward the sen- 
try box that 
served as police 
station. 

Just as they 
rounded the 
guard - house 
corner they ran 
into a man 
dressed in civil- 
ian clothes. It 
was a. terrific 
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encounter, and 








He gathered the picture of the captain in full dress 
uniform to his heart. 
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after Allan had controlled the spirited 
horses he jumped out and gave the 


man his hat, which was under the 


wagon. 

He was a nice-looking man, very tall, 
but awfully thin, and he had to walk 
with a cane. Allan apologized for the 
accident, and got back into the patrol- 
wagon. But the man acted very queer- 
ly. He did not step out of the way, and 
he looked at him so long that it was 
against all Allan’s ideas of etiquette to 
start up his horses. He began to feel 
very sorry for the man, and to wonder 
if he were lost. He had such a hungry 
look in his eyes 
that Allan was 
just going to 
ask him home 
with him for a 
glass of milk 
and_ crackers, 
his own after- 
noon lunch, 
when the man 
spoke. 

“That is a 
nice patrol you 
have, but where 
is your prison- 
er? I reckon 
you-all are 
army boys, and 
I thought they 
only played war 
games.” 

Ted and Mar- 
cus looked to 
Allan to answer 
the man. They 
were horses, 
and _— couldn’t 
talk; but of 
course the 
“ovrown- up” 
didn’t know 
that. 

“Well, you 
see, sir, my 
father’s coming 
home to-day, 
and so I’ve got 
on my dress 
clothes, and I 
can’t play ‘San 
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Juan’ or ‘Capture of the blockhouse’ 
for fear I’ll get dirty. Ted’s and Mar- 
cus’ and Tommy’s fathers are officers 
in the post, but my father’s captain of 
Company C, th Infantry. He’s 
hero of Blockhouse Number Six, and 
he’s coming home because he got 
wounded, and can’t get well over there.” 

Just then Johnny, who had grown 
impatient waiting for his turn, and had 
started out in search of the patrol, came 
up, and as the horses were very restive, 
Allan let Tommy drive them away, 
while he tried to be polite to the man 
who had such hungry eyes. The man 
was asking such a funny question: 

“Do you think you will know your 
father ?” 

Allan laughed out loud, and then was 
sorry he had done it, because the man 
might feel hurt. But what a silly thing 
to ask! 

“Of course I will. He’s my father, 
you know. The only one I'll ever have. 
I asked mother—the papers said he was 
dead—if we couldn’t get another, and 
she said: ‘Never.’ And I guess she 
knows. Mother knows everything.” 

“Well, what’s your father look Jike?” 

“Father’s a big man—awfully strong. 
He was captain of the football team at 
West Point. Mother’s got a picture 
of him in a new uniform—all buttons 
and gold cord and a big sword. I’ve 





looked at it every day since he went . 


away, so mother said I wouldn’t forget 
him. Mother says his uniform will be 
all worn out, because he’s so glad to see 
mother and me and Betsy—that’s my 
little sister, what he’s never seen—that 
he isn’t going to stop for new clothes, 
but is coming right home to us.” 

Then Allan asked the man to come 
over to his mother’s house, so he could 
watch for his father; and he talked to 
him all the way over. 

“Tsn’t your father coming home on 
sick leave?” 

“Oh, yes, but that don’t mean really 
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My father’s a hero. 
The papers had a picture of him: ‘Cap- 
tain John Forsythe, Hero of Block- 


sick, you know. 


house Number Six.’ He couldn’t be 
sick. Not like Captain Sinclair, who 
when he came home from the Philip- 
pines had to be brought up from the 
station in the hospital ambulance.” 

And then Allan saw his mother wa- 
ving to him from the veranda, and ran 
ahead to tell her about his new friend. 
He was surprised to find her dashing 
past him, and actually kissing the man 
with the hungry eyes. 

In a few minutes Allan stood beside 
his mother in the library. The man 
was seated in his father’s Morris-chair, 
and Betsy was seated on his knee and 
calling him “pretty father,” while moth- 
er was holding his hand and forgetting 
all about the little boy who stood look- 
ing on in dismay. 

What was this mother was saying? 

“And you didn’t know your own fa- 
ther? Allan, I am ashamed of you.” 

Allan was greatly troubled. He liked 
the nice man in “cits.” He would make 
a lovely “Uncle Jim”; but this could 
not be his wonderful father, with the 
big sword and beautiful uniform. And 
with only a glance at the man in the 
Morris-chair, Allan turned around and 
tramped up-stairs to his mother’s room. 
When he had pulled a chair to the chif- 
fonier, he gathered the picture of the 
captain in the full-dress uniform to his 
heart, and threw himself face down on 
the bed; and the echo of the sobs of the 
disappointed little boy reached the ears 
of the man down-stairs. 

An hour later, when mother came up 
to tell father and Allan it was time to 
dine, she saw through the open door 
the picture of the full-dress captain face 
down on the floor, and, asleep on the 
bed, a little boy with his arms clasped 
tightly around the neck of the man 
with the hungry eyes. And she knew 
that “father had come home.” 
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MONTH ago, we promised you 

a new serial. We have been 

looking for a much longer time 

for something good enough to follow 
“The Great Conspirator,” by Howard 
Fielding. It is easy enough to get a 
serial story, but hard to get the kind 
we want. More than one book now 
selling for a dollar and a half has been 
read and found wanting by us. The 
new serial, which opens the magazine 
this month, is called “The Gift-Wife.” 
It is by Rupert Hughes. who, you will 
remember, wrote a number of articles 
on music for us in the past. Hughes 
is a playwright and a writer of fiction, 
whose name is sure to bring pleasant 
recollections to any one who has been 
reading the magazines at all in the last 
five years. This new novel of his is, 
in our opinion, the best thing he has 
ever done. The principal character is 
an American physician of great note, 
and the scene for a part of the time is 
in a Turkish home. When you once 
make the acquaintance of Jebb, the 
physician; of his little ward, the girl 
he has promised to take care of; of 
Miruma, the Turkish “gift-wife,” who 
is a wife and yet not a wife, you will 
not want to drop the story for a mo- 
ment. You know without our telling 
you that any story Mr. Hughes writes 
is interesting; you cannot know how 
fascinating this new novel of his is un- 
til you have read it. 
Sa. 

E will try to complete the serial 
in five installments at the out- 
side. The first installment will 

be especially big and generous, for we 





want you to get a good taste of the 
story at the beginning. Next month’s 
Smiru’s will contain between twenty 
and twenty-five thousand words of 
“The Gift-Wife.” If there were no 
illustrations in Smitn’s, and you 
counted the words on every page of the 
magazine, and afterward divided the 
total by the number of pages in the is- 
sue, you would find that the average 
was about seven hundred and twenty 
words to the page. We have done it, 
and know. So you can see how much 
of “The Gift-Wife” you will have in 
a month from now. It is, we think, 
the best serial story that we have ever 
secured for Smiru’s. We may be 
wrong, but we are perfectly willing to 
wager a year’s subscription to the mag- 
azine that you will agree with us. Si- 
gurd Schou, an artist of considerable 
note—you have heard of him before 
this—has illustrated the story. Schou 
knows something about Eastern Eu- 
rope, and can make you see it, too, in 
his pictures. They are worth while by 
themselves. We could tell you a whole 
lot more about this story, but we are 
not going to do it. We might spoil it 
a little for you. Anyway, it is one of 
the oddest and most daring tales in its 
way you have ever read. You will find 
before you have gone very far into it 
that an educated Turkish woman, even 
if she must live in veiled seclusion, can 
be just as human, just as interesting 
and attractive, as one of her American 
sisters. Also, you will learn some- 
thing about the marriage customs in 
Turkey. More important than this, 
however, you are going to get one of 
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the best books of the year, a story that 
is sure to be a “best seller,” in SmitnH’s, 
So, look out for “The Gift-Wife.” Sto- 
ries like this don’t happen every day. 


SA. 


URING the past season there has 
been a play on the boards in 
New York—we won't tell you 
what play it is—in the first act of which 
a man finds that the girl he is in love 
with, and has been engaged to, is not 
entitled to the name she bears. Of 
course, it wasn’t the, girl’s fault, she 
didn’t know it herself, but she is made 
to suffer for the sins of her parents. 
Her fiancé, finding that there has been 
a stain on her mother’s character, 
breaks the engagement. He is in love 
with the girl, it would have been to 
his advantage to have married her, the 
girl herself is all fhat she ought to be, 
and pleads with the man to relent. But 
he is firm. He maintains that his mar- 
riage to her would be a stain on his 
own family, and he leaves her. “We 
wonder if you think he was right, or 
if such action is especially characteris- 
tic of American human nature. We 
don’t think that it is. We were think- 
ing about it when we read the manu- 
script of Margaret Busbee Shipp’s 
story, “The Heritage,” and, by a 
strange coincidence, it touched upon the 
same question. Her story is not at all 
like the play; we like it a great deal 
better, feeling that it is truer to life and 
character in every way. But we want 
you to read the story, and we would 
like to know what you think about it. 


@a 


F course you know Virginia Mid- 
dleton’s work by this time, and 
look on the table of contents for 

her name. In next month’s SmituH’s, 
she has a story called “The Jilting of 
Susan Geary.” From the title of this 
story you might imagine it a little like 
the play we were speaking of and Mar- 
garet Busbee Shipp’s story. It isn’t. 
It is just as good, in its own way, only 
the way is a different one. 
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E haven’t had a story by Mar- 
tha McCulloch-Williams in 
SmitnH’s for some time, but 

there’s a good one coming next month. 
It is called “Cumbered With Many 
Things,” but don’t let the title frighten 
you away from it. Then there is an- 
other installment of “The Reminis- 
cences of Katie,” by Anne O’Hagan. 
We don’t need to tell you to read that. 
We know you will, without being told. 
We thought for a while that we were 
not going to get a story by Holman 
F. Day for this coming number, but it 
came in just at the last moment. It is 
called “Old Velvet Mitt,” and it is as 
good as any of the Captain Sproul sto- 
ries that you have been reading in 
Smitn’s for the last year or so. A 
sense of humor is a peculiar thing. One 
of the oddest things about it is that 
every one thinks that he or she knows 

exactly what is funny and what is not, 
but that no one else knows quite so 
well. Some people laugh at some 
things, and some at others. We have 
been at the theatre, and heard people 
tittering and guffawing, according to 
their natures, all around us, at things 
which seemed to us more fit for tears 
than laughter. Also, we have had the 
painful experience of relating things we 
thought were very funny to friends 
who listened in pained silence. Men 
think that women have no sense of 
humor, and women know that men 
haven’t any. But there are things 
which every one laughs at, and the 
Captain Sproul stories, which Holman 
F,. Day writes, are to be numbered 
among them. 

SA. 


HERE is a good story, “The Ini- 
tial Responsibility,” by Hilde- 
garde Lavender, coming out in 

the July number. Also, there are some 
more funny poetry by Wallace Irwin 
and another wise little sermon by 
Charles Battell Loomis. Then there is 
another story by Marion Hill, who can 
write about schoolgirls better than any 
one we know, as well as stories by Ed- 
ward Boltwood, Allan Updegraff, Jean 
Carmichael, and others. 
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Dinner is Always 








Dinner, luncheon or supper—meals for unex- 
All of them are ready to be served 
in a minute when you have a few cans of Van 


pected guests. 


Camp’s on the shelf. 


Now, on the verge of summer, let us again remind you what 


our help can mean. 
In our famous kitchens are 


sorting and soaking—boiling and baking—beans for a million 


homes. 


They skim the steaming kettles, face the fierce ovens, watch 


the whole process for hours. 


As a result, when you want to serve beans, you can take 


them from the pantry shelf. 


many good cooks. 


They are 








And those beans are the best that were ever 
baked. Home-baked beans cannot compare with 
them, because every home lacks the facilities. 


Van Camp’s are baked by live steam. ‘They 
come out nut-like and whole—not mushy and 
broken. And all are baked alike. The tomato 
sauce—like the pork—is baked with the beans, 
to permeate them with its zest. 

These beans are sealed up and then sterilized. 
Thus their savor and freshness remain unchanged 
until you open the can. 


Letting our chef 
bake the beans. 


Van Camp Packing Company 


Tell the substitutor: 





‘“*No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


But the great fact is that Van Camp’s digest 
easily, and other beans don’t, as you know. 
Home-baked beans ferment and form gas. Many 
a stomach can’t digest them at all. 

We apply a terrific heat by using super-heated 
steam. Thus we make them more digestible 
than if you baked them all night in a home oven. 

Van Camp’s are an every-day food—a food 
that all can eat, and that all people like. They 
contain—with the pork—every food element re- 
quired by the human body. They are richer than 
beef in nutriment, and they cost but a third as 
much. 


The best possible way to cut down on your 
meat bills is to serve beans that your people like. 


@ 
Yan@mps 
WITH TOMATO por*.“ BEANS 


The National Dish 





But don’t judge Van Camp's by other ready- 
baked beans. Compare them with others and 
note the difference yourself. 

We pay for our white beans—picked out by 
hand—four times what some beans cost. We 
spend for tomato sauce—made of whole, vine- 
ripened tomatoes—five times what common sauce 
costs. 

It is worth insisting on Van Camp’s to get 
such beans as these. 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Eve Indianapolis, Indiana 


1861 


Good-bye.” 
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IF you lack snap and want ginger, 
use the old established countersign 


(ino 4 a 


to the grocerman 


No one ever heard of a GU ZU that wasnt good 


No! Never !! AEF 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye” 
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The Master Stroke in 
Motor Car Designing 


The success of the Overland—the car which commands 
the largest sale in the world—is solely due to a masterpiece 








of mechanism. 


The Overland was designed after time had 
proved what devices were best—and what mode 
of construction—in every part of a car. 

But a new engine was made—an engine more 
simple, more trouble-proof, more automatic than 
any before devised. And that faithful engine 
has done more than all else to bring Overland 
cars to the top. 

The number of parts in the car were immensely 
reduced. One part now used in the Overland 
alone takes the place of 47. 

Then the pedal control was devised. To go 
backward or forward, fast or slow, one sim- 
ply pushes pedals. The hands have nothing to 
do but steer. 

As a result, 
ten minutes. 


itself. 
25 h. p.—$1,000 


The Overland is made by the latest automatic 
machinery—just like the finest watches. Thus 
we get exactness to the ten thousandth part of 
an inch. And the cost is immensely reduced 
under old methods. 

Our multiplied production — now 140 cars 
daily—has cut our making cost 20 per cent 
within the past year alone. ‘Thus the Over- 
land gives a great deal more than any other 


master a car in 
almost cares for 


a child can 
And the car 


car for the money. 
The 25-horsepower 


Overland, with a_ 102- 








inch wheel base, sells for $1,000. It is the first 
real automobile ever made at that price. 

A 40-horsepower Overland, with 112-inch wheel 
base, sells for $1,250. And the $1,500 Overland 
has many advantages over cars costing twice 


the price. 
The Popular Car 


The Overland—one of the newest creations—has 
come to outsell the oldest cars on the market. The 
demand is now growing faster than ever before. 
It is five times as large as last Spring. 

You ‘should know the car which has won 
such a_ success. Its simplicity, its economy, 
its freedom from trouble will appeal to you as 
to others. 

Send us this coupon and let us mail you the 
facts. Then see the cars which are now on 
exhibition in more than 800 towns. 








E 92 
The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
Licensed Under Selden Patent 


Please send me the two books free. 

















All prices include Magneto and full lamp equipment 


of 
the 

} many 
/ Overland 
Models 





A 40 h. p. Overland with 112-inch wheel base. Price with 
single rumble seat, $1,250—double rumble seat, $1,275— 
with 5-passenger Touring or Close-Coupled body, $1,400. 


Overland Model 38—Price $1,000. 25 h. p.—102-inch wheel 
-base. With single rumble seat, $1, 050—double rumble 
(66) seat, $1.075 plete Toy T: $1,100. 








Tell the substitutor: ‘“‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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After an evening with the top liners of the amusement world, 
enjoyed from your easy chair in the quiet of your home, you 
realize that nothing in the way of amusement that ever came 
over the footlights equals that afforded by an 


SON PHONOGRAPH 


Edison Phonographs range in price from the Amberola at $200, down to 
the Gem at $12.5). The Amberola has the sweetness, clearness and 
faithful reproducing powers that characterize all Edison instruments and, 
in addition, a case that is a masterpiece of the cabinet-maker’s art. 
It comes in either mahogany or oak. Whoever buys a Gem, Fireside, 
Home, Standard or Triumph gets everything that the genius of Mr. Edison 
has been able to devise. All have sapphire reproducing points that do 
not scratch or require changing; all have silent, long-running spring 
motors. Each is a perfect instrument, playing both Edison Standard and 
Amberol Records. Any Edison dealer has the line. Go and hear them 
or write us for complete catalog. 


National Phonograph Company, 37 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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At the vaudeville show you tolerate a number of indifferent 
turns to hear one top-liner—like Lauder, for instance. In your 
home with an Edison Phonograph, you can have an all-star per- 
formance because the real stars only, and all the real stars make 


EDISON ¢ Amsrror RECORDS 


Edison Records are of two kinds—Standard and Amberol. Amberol 
Records play twice as long as Standard Records. They give you another 
verse or two of the songs you like, a waltz or a two-step that is long 
enough, a monologue that gets somewhere and (rand Opera that is not 
cut or hurried. Edison Records afford a clearness and sweetness of tone 
not possible in Records made in any other way. They always do justice 
to the singer, band or orchestra—that is why the great singers and 
musicians prefer to make Records for the Edison Phonograph. Edison 
Records can be bought of any Edison dealer—Standard Records at 35 
cents each; Amberol Records 50 cents each; Grand Opera Records 
75 cents to "$2. 00. 


National Phonograph Company, 37 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Necco SWEET 


Would’nt Be Complete Without the Good Old-Fashioned 
NECCO LICORICE DROPS 


“My 1 how ood they taste.’? They certainly ‘‘hit the spot.”” Quite in keeping 
with the other 500 varieties of NECCO SWEETS. _All made in the most modern 
confectionery factory in the country. Sold by all leading dealers. Manufactured by 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers of the famous LENOX CHOCOLATES. 

















what we offer. When you've made 4 
n your mind thatit’s a in—and 
money. sell you a watch, brooch | want it—send us, nny, 8 ifth of 
“mm Or diamond at prices on terms | price, and pay the balance in sma 
Ti you can well afford. Just say about thi ts. Our Diamonds 
On priced article you'd like to are 
We i send it at once at oe Own ex- 
nse. You’ve nothing pay one liancy that increase in value from year 


pe 
you've seen and carefully, examin to year. Write today for 


Free Catalogue of Diamonds, Watches, etc. 


You will fud our prices will save money for you on every purchase. 


THE WALKER-EDMUND CO. 
Diamond Importers Dept. J.205 State St. CHICAGO 





























| MULLINS STEEL BOATS CAN’T SINK 


Safest and fastest of all pleasure boats. Made of indestructible pressed steel, with air cham- 
bers like a life boat. Have non-backfiring two-cycle engine and many exclusive improve- 
ments. Can’t leak, warp, crack, split. dry 
out or wear out. Require no_ caulking. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG of Motor Boats, Row Boats, 
Hunting and Fishing Boats and Accessories. 

THE W. H. MULLINS CO., = 
325 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio. Complete Variety of Row and Duck Boats, $22 to $39. 


TE ELE ILE ES 
ME-GRIM-INE 
—brillianey guarante bed forever—stands fil- 


ing like a diamond—stands heat like a dia- FOR ALL FORMS OF 

mond—has no paste, foil or artificial backing. 

Set only in solid gold mountings. 1-20th the HEADACHE and NEURALGIA 
co es Senones. A marvelously recon- Write for a Free Trial Box. 

structed gem. Notan imitation. Senton ap- 

proval. Write for on JEWELRY s fr ree. No 1a bo DR. WHITEHALL aay S. IND. 
canvassers. REMOH JEWELRY CO., 437 Ge Md ruggists) le 
N. BROADWAY, ST. LOU b ESTAB. 190 cum. 


7 ina WANTED—RIDER AGENTS 2272.2" 
/ ‘ exhibit a sample 1910 


1 “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our ee er everywhere are making money fast, vite at 
\‘ groscey My ull particulars and special offer. NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of 
your he We ship to anyone, a arwaes in the U.S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay 
Sreight, andallow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle and put 
it to ford test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the bicycle 

ship it back to us at our ex conpen se and you will not be out one cent. 
Cow w EA CTORY PRICE rnish the highest grade bicycles it is phate to make at one small profit 
a the actual factory cost. You save $10 to tm middlemen’s profits by 
direct of us.and have the manufacturer’s guarantee behind your bicycle. DO BUY a bicycle or 
ad of aed F peo anyone at an tce until you receive our catalogues and mae our of 


t cles sf Bf ho 
N (0 ILL | BE "ASTON SHED : when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study our superb models a 
the wonderful low prices we can make you, We sell the highest grade 
bicycles at lower prices than any other factory. We are satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. ICYCLE 
jae you can sell our peevcee ‘ead sour own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
ECOND HAND BICYCLES—a taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will be closed out at once, 


ho siie list cated free. 
wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and everything in the 
Tikes’ COASTER BRAK AKE bicycle line at half usual prices DO NOT WAIT—but write today for our 
Large Catalo; beautifully ining a great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. S-110, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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When the Boss 


“Wants to Know’”’ 


HEN the boss consults you on some important matter you don’t have to ‘‘guess,” ‘‘suppose,’? 
“think,” or ‘“believe,’’ but you can tell him instantly what he wants to know if you have the 


training such as the International Correspondence Schools can impart to you in your spare time. 
And, after all, it is the ability to furnish the right information at 
the right time that raises your salary and wins you promotion. 


IF your present position is one that does not call for expert knowledge or does not hold out any chance 
of advancement, the I. C. S. will train you for one that does—and in the line of work you like best. 
The I. C. S. will go to you whether you live ten or 


You will not have to quit work or buy any books. 


ten thousand miles away, and will train you right 
in your own home for a better position, more 
money—SUCCESS. Mark the attached coupon 
and learn how the I. C. S. can do it. 


Thr an I. C. S. training is real, helpful, 
SALARY-RAISING, is proven beyond doubt 
by the monthly average of 300 letters VOLUN- 
TARILY written by students reporting MORE 
MONEY as the direct result of I. C. S. help. The 
number heard from during March was 302. 


Can You Read and Write ? 


IF you can but read and write the I. C. S. hasa 

way to help you. Mark the coupon and learn 
how. Marking the coupon entails no expense or 
obligation. Its purpose is that you may be put 
in possession of information and advice that 
will clear the way to an I. C. S. training, no 
matter how limited your spare time or 
means may be. 














Teli the substitutor: 








International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 9, SORANTON, PA. 
Please explain. without further obligation on my part, 
how I can qualify for the position before which I have | 


! 
I 
1 
1 
! 
| 
I 
I 
I 
1 
! 
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l Name 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


marked X. 








Bookkeeper 

Stenographer 

Advertising Man 

Show Card Writer 
indow Trimmer 

Commercial Law 

Illustrator 

Designer & Craftsman 

Civil Service 

Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
lectrician 

Elee. Engineer 

Concrete Engineer 





Mechanical Draftsman 
Telephone Engineer 


Elee. Lighting Supt. 


Mechan. Engineer 
Plumber & Steam Fitter 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Contractor 
Architee’l Drafteman 
Architect 
Structural Engineer 
Bankin 
Mining Engineer 
Poultry Farming 




















Good-bye.” 
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JHE Sr E. PHILLIPS 
“|. OPPENHEIM 








THE LOST 
AMBASSADOR 
ol 4 a acce araa 
marvetous’ =A RSENE LUPIN 
OF By Maurice Leblanc 


IN THE JUNE NUMBER OF 


opular 





And a Dozen Stories of 


THE WEST ; ; ; . By B. M. Bower 
ADVENTURE - . . By Edwin Bliss 
BASEBALL , . By Charles E. Van Loan 
THE SEA : . . By Morgan Robertson 
HUMOR _.. ‘ ‘: ‘ F By Rex Beach 
POLITICS. ; ‘ ¥ By Max Marcin 
MYSTERY ‘ ‘ ‘ By Ross Beeckman 
THE BLACK HAND . . By J. K. Egerton 
BORNEO ._._. By James Francis Dwyer 
MRS. SWEENEY . . By Charles R. Barnes 
And Others 








ON SALE MAY TENTH 





Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 

















MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


Superior to all other powders in soft- 
ness, smoothness and delicacy. Pro- 
tects the skin from wind and sun. 
Prevents chafing and skin 
irritations. The most 
| comforting and heal- 




















ing of all toilet 
powders. 

















Mennen’s 
Borated 
Talcum Toilet 
Powder is as ne- 
cessary for Mother’s 
baby as for Baby’s mother. 


It contains no starch, rice powder or 
other irritants found in ordinary toilet 
powders. Dealers make a larger profit 
by selling substitutes. Insist on rn 
Sample Box for 2c Stam; 


“= Salesmen Wanted 


Traveling Salesmen earn from $1,000 to $10,000 a year 
and expenses. Over 600,000 employed in the United 
States and Canada. ‘The demand for good Salesmen 
always exceeds the supply. We will teach you to beone 
by mail and assist you to get a good position. e 
maintain the largest FREE EMPLOYMENT BU- 

AU in the world and receive calls for thousands of 
Salesmen. Wehaveassisted thousands of other mento 
secure good | positions and better salaries and we can 
help you. Hundreds of our graduates who formerly 
earned $25 to $75 a month have since earned from $100 to 
@ as highas $1,000 amonth and expenses, Th ds of positions 
now open. If you want to secure one of them and increase 
your earnings, our free book ‘A Knight of the Grip”’ willshow 
you how. Write (or call) for it today. Address nearest office 

Dept. 405 National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Ohicago, New York, Kansas City, Minneapolis 
San Francisco, Atlanta. 


























E VALLEY 





No, 163 1Kt. Gem Solid Go'd 
Belcher, $13.00 


No. 103 1Kt. Gem Solid Gold Stud $10.00 
THEM BEFORE PAYING 
These Gems are Chemical White Sapphires and ean’t be told 
from diamonds except by an expert. So hard they can't be filed, 
so will wear forever and retain brilliancy. We want you to see 
these gems—we will pay all expenses for you to see them. 
OUR PROPOSITION —\Ve will send you either rings or stud il- 


lustrated—by express GC. O. D. all charges prepaid-—with privilece of 
examination. If you like it, pay the expressman—if you don’t, return, 
it to him and it won't cost you a cent. Fair proposition, isn't it? All 


mounted in solid gold, diamond mountings. (@" Send for Booklet. 
White Valley Gem Co., 909 Holliday Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye 
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: Safest for 








Sensitive Skins 


VASELINE 


COLD CREAM 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES 


(Contain No Lead) 


Different from others in that 
its base is Vaseline, which is 
entirely mineral and cannot 
turn rancid or decompose. 


So wonderfully absorbed by 
the pores, it cleanses, heals 
and beautifies; its daily use 
insuring a clean, creamy skin. 


This is but one of the twelve Vaseline preparations 
that together form a safe and convenient med- 
icine chest, for the treatment of all the little ac- 
cidents and ailments prevalent in every family. 


WRITE for our FREE VASELINE BOOK 


It tells you of the special uses for 
Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 
Pure Vaseline White Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline Borated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every “Vaseline” Product 
Chesebrough Bldg., New York 


London Office 
42 Holborn Viaduct 
























Rate, 50c. a Hine, or $2.25 a line, 
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which includes AINSLEE’S 


and POPULAR 


Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of SMITH’S closes May 9th. 








Agents & Help Wanted | 


MEN WANTED—For Railway Mail. 
Internal Revenue, postoffice exami- | 
nations. $600 to $1500. Preparation 
free. Write for schedule of exami- | 
nation dates. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. 8 7, Rochester, N. Y. 

LADY SEWERS ‘wanted to make | 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an_ hour; work , 
sent = to reliable women. 
Send repy envelope for informa | 
tion to Universal Co., Desk R, Phila- | 
delphia, Pa. 








Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





AGENTS to sell Ladies Nvovelt. 
Embroid. Waist Patt. Kimonos, Silk 
Shawls, Scarfs, Mexican Drawn Work, 
Battenberg, Cluny, Russian Laces 
Europ. & Orient Novelt. Ask for eae 


| 8. Bonan,Dep.D. 143 Liberty St. N.Y.C. 





LIVE AGENTS WANTED Hustlers 
to handle our attractive combination 
packages of soap and toilet articles 
with valuable premiums. One Michi- 
gan agent made $65 in 47 hrs., another 
$21in8 hrs., another $22.50 in 10 hrs. 
Write today. E. M. Davis Soap Co., 
19 Union Park Court, Chicago, Il. 


WANTED : — Wide - Awake Sales 
Agents and General Ageuts to_ sell 
new bath invention. Combines show- 
er, shampoo, and massage. Slips 
ou any faucet. Can be used on any 
bath-tub or in country homes without 
bath-rooms. Extensively advertised, 
demand rapidly increasing, sales un- 
limited. Sales-compelling samples and 
everything ready to insure big protits 
from the start. Territory going fast. 
Write today for selling plan. The 
Progress a Rand McNally 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 





AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell _the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Ce § commission paid. 
From $75 to $3 a” month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 15 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 

AGENTS WANTED—VACUUM 
CLEANER—Live, hustling. energetic 
agents to sell Thurman Portable Elec- 
tric and Hand Power Vacuum Cleaner | 
for Homes,Stores, Hotels, Office Buili- 
ings, Schools, etc. Clean cut busi- 
ness with big profits. Write to-day. | 
General Compressed Air and Vacuum | 
Machinery Company, 519 No. Taylor 
Avenue, Dept. O, St. Louis, Mo. 


WE believe we have the best propo- 
sition for able sales agents in America 
today. Itis better than an Automo- 
bile Agency because we furnish the 
goods on consignment, and our selling 
season is twelve months long. Exclu- 
sive territory to satisfactory parties. 
We invite your thorough investiga- 
tion. The Bolte & Weyer Co., No. 8 
E. Michigan St., Chicago. 


PORTRAIT AGENTS WANTED. 
Guaranteed Crayons size 16x20, 40c. 
Frames at your own price. 30 days’ | 
credit, samples free. We are not in 
the picture and frame trust. We own 
a large frame factory and sell at one- 
half the price portrait companies can. 
Our business established 25 years. 
We can give you steady employment. 
Our big wholesale art catalog with 
confidential prices and_ instructions 
mailed free to azents. Williams Pic- 
ture & krame Co., 2577 Taylor St., 
Chicago, 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames | 
15c, sheet pictures le, stereoscopes 
25c, views 1c. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1155, 1027 W. Adauis St., Chicago. 


AGENTS: 100% Profit. Monkey- 
wrench, plumbers plyers, with 13 other 
tools combined. Most wonderful com- 
bination of tools ever made. Lightning 
seller. Sample free for examination. 
Forshee Co., B 1351, Dayton, Ohio. 














Tell the substitutor: 


AGENTS—Send for free copy of 
“The Thomas Agent.” Filled with 
money-making plans,no license tax de- 
cision of Supreme Court, pointers and 
experience of thousands of success- 
ful agents. No matter what you are 
now selling, or even if you have never 
sold anything before, you should have 
a free sample at once, Address J. M. 


{ Finch, Editor, 174 Third St., Dayton,O. 








CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are 
paid well for easy work; examina- 
tions every month. Expert advice, 
sample questions and Booklet 23 
describing positions and_ telling 
easiest and Fave way to secure 
them free. rite now. ashington 
Civil Service School, Washington, D.C. 


AGENTS. Invisible Belt or Trouser 
Supporter, greatest money maker in 
U.S. during summer months. No house 
to house canvassing. ‘New Patent,” 
“New Plan;” sample free. 
Invisible Belt Mfg.Co. Spokane, Wash. 


EARN Salesmanship: earn $1,000 

$5,000 per year; we furnish students 
positions where they can earn $100 per 
month while studying. Practical School 
of Salesmanship, D15, New Haven, Ct. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed—Splendid income assured right 
man act as our representative 
after learning our business thor- 
oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn alucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. Thisis an excep- 
tional opportunity for a man in — 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 
eee. E. R. Marden, Pres., The 

it’l. Co Op. Real Estate Co., Suite 
338 Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS, Male and Female, can 
mike $10.00 to $15.00 a day selling my 
new imported French lawn waist pat- 
terns; white and colored embroidery. 
Latest Parisian styles. Partiewlars 
on request. J. Gluck, 621 Bway, N.Y. 

















Spokane | 








“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Business Opportunities 


WE WANT MEN of character and 
ability to accept Agency contracts for 
the sale of New York Central Realty 
accumulative and full-paid 6% Gold 
Bonds. This is the best real-estute 
Bond on the market. Our advertising 
is everywhere and we turn over al 
inquiries from your territory to you. 
Write for literature and particulars. 
New York Central Realty Co., Suite 
1183, 1328 Broadway, New York. 


GET RETURNS on your money 
from the very start! ét me put 
you in touch with a rattling good, 
guaranteed against loss, proposi- 
tion. It’s a hummer! om § 
Gruber, 719 Merrill Building, Mil- 
waukee, 








a 





Automobiles 


AUTOMOBILE FOR SALE. 35 H. 
P. Rochet—Schneider Touring Car— 
original price, $10,000—in perfect 
condition. Has just been overhauled. 
Will sell at great sacrifice. J. H. B., 
P. O. Box 34, Station O., N. Y. City. 


Motor Boats, Etc. 


HOPKINS sells everything for 
Motor Boats and Yachts. Send for 
catalog and save money. 119 Cham- 
bers Street, New York. 














Elocution, Dramatic Art 





ACTING -ORATORY - PLAYWRIT- 
ING-We teach these profitable and 
fascinating. professions by correspon- 
dence,and ee you for the stage or 
speaker’s platform. Our method leads 
to originality and success. Explana- 
tory book “Dramatic Art” free. Write 
today. Chicago School of Elocution, 
420 Grand Opera House, Chicago, Ill, 


Good-bye.” 
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Musical Instruments 


Patents and Lawyers 


Coins, Stamps, Etc. 





GENUINE BARGAINS IN High- 
= upright vesteln Slightly used 
a Een Steinways from $350 
Wash noe soo from $250 up; 
eshbarne from $200 up; 4 Knabes 
from $250 up; 5 Gmekeeinge from 
$250 up; also good second-hand Up- 
rights $125 up; also 6 very fine Baby 
Grand Pianos at about half. Write for 
full particulars. Cash or two years’ 
time. Lyon & Healy, 50 Adams &t., 
Chicago. We ship everywhere on 
approval. Fullest guarantee with 
every piano. 


PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
oo Send sketch for free report 
patentability. Guide Book 
and W What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 
rogress; sample bee 
Victor J. Evans & Co., Wash. 


PATENTS. ADVICE AND — 
free. Highest references. Best 

sults. I rr patents that ereseet. 
Watson E. Coleman, Washington, D. C. 








Music 


WRITE the Words for a Song. Suc- 
cessful Song Writers have made for- 
tunes, Free criticism and advice on all 
poems submitted. First-class music; 
pe 2 personal work on each. 15 years’ 

—— Bonar gy by leading pub- 
ers. ur A, Penn, 36 Childs 
Building, Asti Street, New York. 


SONG POEMS, with or without 
music, wanted for —. My 

ublishing contract is the best. G. G. 

Jaton, 419 6th Avenue, New York. 








PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Our 
three books for Inventors —* on 
receipt of six cents stamps. R.S. 
& A. B. Lacey, Dept. 62, Washington, 
D.C. Established 1869. 


WE BUY COINS AND STAMPS. 
Premiums pee up to 5000%. Send for 
free Booklet No. 32. Royal Money & 
Stamp Co., 150 Tassau St., New York. 


Pictures 








100 “CATCHY ART IDEAS” and 
Two New “Picture Delights” for Your 
“Den.” Size 9 x 12. Sent complete on 
receipt of Ten-2c. stamps. Union Art 
Co.,D.2., 207 Va-Ave.,Jersey City,N.J. 


For the Home 


YOUR OLD CARPETS (any kind), 
made into fine fluff rugs. Write 
for booklet. A. Pries, “The Only,’ 
7a Lincoln Ave., Chicago, IIL 











PATENT WHAT YOU INVENT. 
Your ideas may bring you a fortune, 
$250,000 Invention wanted. Our free 
books tell What to Invent and how to 
obtain a Patent. Write for them. Send 
sketch of invention for free opinion as 
to patentability. Patent. obtained or 
fee returned. Patents advertised for 
sale free. Woodward & Chandlee, 
Reg’st’d Attys, 1217 F St.,Wash., D.C. 





Amusements & Games 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material,Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills, Entertainments. Make 
Goods. Large Catalog Free. T. 
Denison, Pubr., Dept. 19, C hicago. 


Books, Etc. 


CLASSIC FICTION:—“A Parisians 
Romance,” by Octave be gan “a 
Catalogue for stamp. Duff Pub. Co. 
373 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 














Real Estate, Farms, Etc. 


For the Deaf 





THE ACOUSTICON makes the deaf 
hear instantly. No trumpet, ee 
or cumbersome apparatus. Special 
instruments for at and 
Churches. In successful use through- 
out the country. Booklet, with the 
endorsement of those you 
free. K. B. Turner, President, Gen- 
eral Acoustic Co., 1267 Broadway, 
New York City. 





WRITE! Splendid opportunities for 
securing a home in this land of Sun- 
shine, Oranges, Health, Contentment. 
Co-operative Realty Co., Modesto, Cal. 


$10 TEXAS MAP FREE. Showing 
every section of land in Texas orange 
belt. Would cost $10 to buy. Free 
for 4c. postage. Address C. A. Elmen 
& Co., Desk B, Houston, Texas. 





Post Cards, etc. 





12 Beautiful Canadian View, Post 
Cards of Cobalt Silver Mines, 1000 
Islands,important buildings, ete., 25c. 

. R. Spearman, Cobalt, Ont., Canada. 





Miscellaneous 





FLORIDA— Fortunes are being 
made raising vegetables; Any size 
farm; Low prices; Easy terms; Write 
for Free book of Facts. Florida Land 
Co., Chipley, Fla. 





FAKE Tobacco Cures, Let me tell 

ou something that will save your 

ealth, time and money. It’s eas 
when you know how. Dr. J. Edwai 
Cook, 5 Wichita, Kansas. 








SELF-FILLING FOUNTAIN 








J. ULLRICH & CO., 





Unequaled for fast writing, ruling and manifolding. 


“VULCAN” 


PENS PENS 
$2.00 ee $12 


$9.00 et 
Gold Pen Gold Pen 


(607 Thames Bldg.,) 27 Thames Street, New York City y | 


In two sizes, 414 and 514 inches—red or black rubber. 
Self-Filling Fountain Pen—fills itself by a simple push of the button. 


STYLOGRAPHIC 

















Hot Springs, Ark. 
Denver, Col. 

West Haven, Oonn,- 
Washington, D. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Dwight, il. 
Marion, Ind. 


Portland, Me. 


Lexington. Masa. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 





A scientific 


di 1 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
ialists for the past 30 years 





Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
2801 Locuat St. 
Manchester, N. Il. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


White Plains, N. ¥. 
Columbus, 0. 
Portland, Oregon. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
812 N. Broad 8t. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 

4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, R. I. 
Winnipeg, Maniteba. 
London, England. 








Tell the substitutor: 


_“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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To prevent dry, thin and falling 
hair, remove dandruff, allay itch- 
ing and irritation and promote the 
growth and beauty of the hair, 
frequent shampoos with Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by occasional dress- 
ings with Cuticura, are usually 
effective when all other methods 
fail. In preserving, purifying and 
beautifying the skin, from infancy 
to age, these pure, sweet and 
gentle emollients have no rivals 


worth mentioning. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d'Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

ua 32-page Cuticura Booklet, post-free, tells all 
about the Best Care of Skin, Scalp and Hair. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 

































” SHIPPED J) f EASIL 
KNOCK C y) \ —¥ PUT 
DOWN ia _ A TOGETHER | 





Build It Yourself and Save Two-thirds 
Ww: will furnish you with all the parts of a boat 
machined, cut to shape, and accurately fitted 
together prior to shipment, so that with a little 
labor on your part you can own your own boat, 
at a price that is ridiculously low, or we will 
furnish you with instructions and full sized 
aper patterns, from which ycu can build a boat, 

y purchasing the material locally. 

You want to know how it can be done? Then 
send today—not tomorrow—for Our New Cata- 
logue No. 24-—It’s Free—The exceeciingly low 
} prices will amaze you. 

Tt Z 


= . = - os 
Arron 
etd 

For the year 1910 we have made the enormous 
cut of 334¢ per cent from our regular prices— 
just one-third less than they were last year. 

Do you know that local boat builders all over 
the country purchase our frames—buik! the boats 
and sell them at a handsome profit? You can do 
this yourself and save that profit. Anyone can 
put our knock-down boats together—no skill is 
required. The work is a clean, instructive form 
of recreation—a mighty good thing for you or 
your boy. 

We save you (1) the boat builder's profit; (2) 
labor expense; (3) big selling expense; (4) seven- 
eighths the freight. 

Our Cuarantee is that you will 
be perfectly satisfied with every- 
thing you purchase of us, or your 
money will be instantly refunded. 


Brooks Manufacturing Co, 
S806 Ship St. 
Saginaw, Mich., U. S. A. 
Originators of the Pattern and 
Knock-Down System of Boat 
Building. Established 1901, 














ED TO BE SATISFACTORY | 


YOU WANT A BOAT 











The Contents Table Includes the Best 
Work of the Best Men and Women Writers 





Women have Equal 
Rights with Men in 


Jeeatziition 


More Stories for More People Than 
Any Other Magazine 














Adventure 
Athletics 
Politics 
Humor 


Romance 
Mystery 
Business 


224 Pages Solid Fiction 
Fifteen Cents 















































SUITH'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


a A ee Cf » EF = SYSTEM 
GIFTS FOR, THE JUNE BRIDE Ane  GRADUAI TION GIFTS 
A Ole a Be ich Soll id [a 14, La Valilere rais on, amend Dienced, —* in cut 
1 n 
Our Grea t ia les’ Wat ll of fiery Sclitlonee Sooiee of Elgin or Waltham movement,, 
Extraordinary value at $25. Easy Banta 4 vate per ype Guarant to keep pe time. 
over 
Write for Our Handsome Free Cata Watchesan Artistic Jewelry. Hpi article you would 
like to own or present as 8 gift to a loved one: it will be sent on approval to your home, place of 
business, or express office, without any obligation whatever on your part. If satisfactory in every 
way, pay one-fifth down and keep it, balance in eight equal monthly amounts. “at not satisfactory, 
return it. We fiht yall charges and take all risks. Our prices sre the lowest. Our terms are the easiest. 


ad a hong matter. Our customers use their charge accounts with us year 
sehen ees Us r, finding them a great convenience at such times as anniversaries, 


» THE ‘OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND Race gay ey pt 
ATCH CREDIT USE may open a charge account. 
cam recs. 92 to 98 bane St., a increase in Raspes both 




























CACO, ELL. ‘0 20 per cent each y 
BR0s.& co. Branches: Pittsburg, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo. in free Phan of the LOFTIS MAGAZIN . PER MONTH 


This Book is YOURS FOR REAL COMFORT 



















My book is hand. I give it Away WEAR THE NEEDRAW 
cloth, contains Absolutely 

















160 pages. 
ities My FREE 
jue. To all interested inthe 
Causes and 
Cure of 


EYEw2EAR 
TROUBLES 


Most comfortable 
with either knee or 





Here Is My Book—I Want You to Have It 
One of the Greatest Eye and Ear Books Published 


Full from Cover to Cover with Information Concerne 

ing the Treatment and Care of the Eye and Ear 
y book tells how to test and care for the eye and ear. 
Splendid illustrated charts are shown. Several methods for 
testing are given. any chapters are devoted to the different 
forms of diseases to which the eye and ear are heir. Sugges- 
tions for the cure of eye and ear diseases are clearly explained, 
Tests for hearing and how to know if you are suffering 
with ear troubles are fully defined, enabling you if you have 
ear troubles to decide the amount and location of the defect 

and thus permit you to take proper measures for relief. 


My Eye and Ear Book is Free 
1 Believe I Have Prepared a Book That Will Benefit Any _Aypeseied 
Who Accepts This Opportunity to Know its Conten: 
Send for this book for an afflicted friend or Paha lim- 
pose no obligations; I ask no favors from any one. I fee, 4 
want interested people to It is Free— 






full length drawers. ig 

You cannot feel it. adjustable 
Insist on hay- Pendant. 
ing the 










Conforms to contour 
Good all of leg perfectly. 
the Year No metal touches 
Round. the Hesh. 
| Cotton, Nic. Plate, 25¢, GEORGE FROST Co. 


Silk Pd’t,Gold Plate, 5 
Mailed on Receipt of Price. Makers, Boston. 














restoring thera to healthful sightand hearing. Write me and 
I will send my book by return mail free. Act promptly 
edition limited, 


F. GEO. CURTS, M. D., 613 Gumbel Building, Kansas City, Mo. 



















Sead No Money. 2. 
ww TRUST YOU tn, and DAYS. ae 


a lock of i ing will maila 


ine fPyon fiat! a 






HOTOGRAPHERS 


SAVE 30 PERCENT 

very Photographer, the novice, amateur, professional, 
can save 30 per cent. on something indispensable, YOU 
WILL HA TO HAVE IT SOONER OR 
LATER. This bg og tip will be given by us to get 











and the full information. 


ou acquainted with the best photographic magazine. 
Renny Your name and address will bring to am sample copy 


at 1/40 the cost--IN SOLID GOLD RINGS. 





S 8% WF 
Stand acid test and expert aes: We A5 
guarantee them. See them first—then pay. y 
Special Offer — a phy) ANd aerate Sent 


AMERICAN 
bat se PHOTOGRAPHY 


c FR 
full Hue. Patent ring guure insuded, tie The 1314 Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Baroda Co., Dept. 4.9 N, State St., Chicage 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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JUNE AINSLEE’S | 


“THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS’’ 





There is to be a greater variety of fiction in the June 
number of AINSLEE’S than the magazine has contained 
for some time, and much greater than any other periodical 
has ever published. 
Buy it and read it and then judge for yourself. 
Meantime here are a few of the items of the table 
of contents: 


LEONARD MERRICK 


is the author of the complete novel, “THE WHOLE 
QUESTION,” which is one of his very best. 


EMILY POST 


concludes her three-part story, “THE EAGLE'’S 
FEATHER.” As far as it has gone it must surely have 
interested you. 


HAROLD MacGRATH 
also concludes his novel, “A SPLENDID HAZARD,” and 


as to this story, we leave you and your friends to praise 
it. You have been doing so since it began. 





























Besides these three novels, there will be 


TWELVE SHORT STORIES 


and they will include such themes as the West, adventure, 
detective, society, bridge, and, of course, love. 

Joseph C. Lincoln, Elia W. Peattie, Owen Oliver, 
Samuel Gordon, Ian Hay, Martha McCulloch 
Williams, Mrs. W. K. Clifford, F. Berkeley Smith, 
Jane W. Guthrie, Alice Prescott Smith, Eleanor 
H. Porter and Adele Leuhrman are the authors of a 
particularly brilliant lot of short stories. 


















15c. PER COPY $1.80 PER YEAR 


AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK 





























Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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New “Flanders” 
Designs Ready 


In addition to over 100 splendid 
MISSION designs, our new Ww Ci 
shows 50 superb new pieces in 
FLANDERS Peentirely original, 
Quarter-Sawn White Oak is used 
in both styles, and because we 
sell direct from our factory to 
you, you save over half on 


SECTIONAL 
C FURNITURE .-- " 
WRITE TODAY for 62 page cata- 
log, mailed free. showing these 150 


pieces, from $3.50 up. Guaranteed 
—your money back if you say so. 


COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 
610 Edwin St., | Ann Arbor, Mich. 


“nes ye eames 
Geisha Diamonds 
THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brilliance: 
they equal the genuine, standing all test rg 
oe: experts. One twentieth the expense, 

mt free with privilege of examination. 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 
Dept. N 517 Jaekson Bivd., Chieago, Il. 


























Bound Volumes POPULAR MAGAZINE contains eleven tne yg 


sixty-four pages reading matter. Pri 
THE POPULAR MAGAZINE, 79-89 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


THE TITUS MAIL SYSTEM 


MADE THESE MEN STRONG 


It can do for you what it has done for thousands of my pupils, 
during seventeen years of teaching my system of physical cul- 
ture. Hundreds of letters come to me, praising my work. I 
have never had a dissatisfied pupil. 


Read what they say: 


1 “Your spelt has done wonders.” 2 “TI feel 
a new being.” ‘Lam a dyspeptic no longer. <4 = 
sleep like a log.” 5 “I now look the world in a rs 
6 “Business obleme are no longer worries.” WA 
great benefit to humanity.” 8 “My weight hae been re- 
duced to where it should be.” 9 “Weighed 40 pounds 
too little. Gaining daily.” 10° Cae I had con- 
sumption; you should see eu Lh Pr aes ry muscle 
in my body is as solid as a wd er had so 
mue h confidence in myself. we “3 Lite is worth living.” 
14 “It is making me a success in business.” 

Thus it is my work counts. Perfect health, perfect de- 
velopment—nerves restored, stomach trouble eradicated, the 
blood quickened—a new being. Could $5.00 spent in any 
any other — do so much? Become an athlete become a 

or Resolve NOW 















ou write me ior full particulars. 
PROF. HENRY TITUS, 
Titus Bld’g, Dept. S, E. 23d St., New York City 


Personal Instruction Given at the Titus Up-to-date Cymnasium 








LOOK AS WELL, WEAR AS 
WELL, COST ‘80% LESS 


THAN GENUINE DIAMONDS 


Experts can seldom distinguish be- 
tween the two. Mexican Diamonds 
stand acid tests, are beautifully cut 
and polished, and guaranteed per- 
manently brilliant. To prove our 
claims, we will send for FREE examination,by express C.O. D., 

at Special Introductory Prices, No.2500 Ladies’ Tiffany Ring, 
49-carat Mexican Diamond, $4.98. No, 2501, same, but 1-carat, 
No. 2550, Gents’ Round Belcher Ring, }s- —-. $6.94. No. 
2551, same, but 1-carat, $11.36. All rings solid State size 
and we will forward ring immediately with aaae 10 per 
cent discount if cash accompanies order. If_not satisfactory. 
return in 3 days for refund. Write today for Free Illustrated 
Catalogue—it will interest you. 

Mexican Diamond Importing Co., Dept.CH6,Las Cruces,New Mex. 
mens Keclusive Controllers of the Mexican Diamond ———— 


Tell the substitutor: 











“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 






HE old style taleum can 
with revolving top that 
often does not revolve, has been 
superseded by the more conven- 
ient one with a hinged cover 
that permits of*free sifting of 
the powder, yét prevents leak- 


ing and escape of the perfume. Such a can con- 
| tains Williams’ Talcum Powder, characterizcd 


by its great purity and fineness, its delicate, 
dainty, lasting perfume and its soothing, 
refreshing and antiseptic properties, perfectly 
fulfilling all the requirements of a toilet and 
face powder, 
A liberal sample 
in a miniature can for 4 cents 

Powder tu give it a thoreugh trial Te sattple cans ane exact 
miniatures of the larger cans, and have the same convenient, 


non-leaking top. Specify which odor—Carnation or Violet. 


Address The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Good-bye.” 
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The Akways-on-Duty 


Your Bell Telephone is on duty 
1440 minutes every day. So is the 
telephone exchange; so are the toll 
lines which radiate through the 
neighboring communities; so are 
the long distance lines which con- 
nect you with far-away cities and 
other radiating systems. 


The whole Bell System is on duty 
1440 minutes a day—and if any of 
these minutes are not used, their 
earning power is irrevocably lost. 


Like the Police Force or the Fire 
Department, the telephone is not 
always working—but it is always 
on duty and always costing money. 
But you would not be satisfied with 
the fire department if your burning 
house had to take its turn; nor with 
the police force if you had to wait 
in line to receive protection. 


Ll elephone 


You want service at once. That 
is exactly what the Bell System 
endeavors to give you—immediate 
attention, instantaneous service. It 
strives to be always ready to receive 
your call at any point, and connect 
you with any other point—without 
postponement or delay. 


It would be much cheaper if tele- 
phone customers would be content 
to stand in line, or if their commun- 
ications could be piled up to be sent 
during slack hours; or if the demand 
was so distributed as to keep the 
whole system comfortably busy 
for 1440 consecutive minutes a 
day. 


and universal service and the Bell 
System meets the public’s require- 
ments. 


But the public needs immediate 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 

























STOVINK 


(Copyrighted) 


A STOVE BLACKING 


Never Burns Off 


STOVINK, the wonderful blacking for stoves, is better than 
anything you’ve ever tried. It has no equal. Makes the old 
stove look like new. Quickly applied; clean and easy to use. 
No polishing required. It is not a paste, but a liquid blacking 
positively guaranteed not to burn or rub off. It never turns red 
or gray. Absolutely NON-EXPLOSIVE. 

Buy STOVINK today from our representative in your city, 25c. 

Beware of imitations and accept no substitutes. 

STOVINK is fully protected by patents. 

We want LIVE REPRESENTATIVES to sell STOVINK in every 
locality. Write for prices and terms. 


The Hayden-Griffin Company 
321 Huron St., Toledo, Ohio 





















Your Choice 
Three Perfumes 


or Unscented 





A. A. BRENEMAN, M. Sc. 
ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMIST, 


LABORATORY. 6] WATER STREET. 


New York, Ped. 6th, 1910 


Messrs. Colgate & Co., 
65 John St., Mew York. 


Dear Sirs: 

In comparison with several other 
widely advertised talcums, I find 
that Colgate’s Tale contains more 
than eight times as much Boric Aoid. 

It also contains two other in- 
gredients described in the U. S. 
Dispensatory as being antiseptic, 
soothing @nd healing in their nature. 
These were not found in the other 
talcums examined. 


Yours respec{fMlly, as 
t-Ppe 
vy 


ha 





This Report (From an expert of high professtonal standing.) . 





Proves conclusively that one talcum Powder is not as good as another 
and that Colgate’s is the safest and most efficzent powder for you and 
your children. 
NOTE, that not only in Boric acid, but in the use of two other 
ingredients Colgate’s excels in antiseptic and soothing value. 
Trial box sent for 4 cents 
COLGATE & CO. (Est. 1806) Dept. F, 55 John Street, New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap 





